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MEMOIR OF SIR LIONEL CUST 


HE author of this book used to say that no 

[ woman was capable of writing a Life of 

herhusband. (He made one exception: 
Mrs, Creighton’s biography of Bishop Creighton 
which he always spoke of as a masterpiece.) 
Also he considered no one could be called really 
educated who had learnt neither Greek nor 
Latin. He was a little hard, perhaps, on some of 
our failures. 

With all this in mind, however, I have 
attempted nothing here beyond a few short 
notes of his singularly happy life. 

I am most grateful to my niece, Miss Jane 
Bailey, for her invaluable help in reading the 
proofs. 


Lionel Henry Cust was born on St. Paul’s 
Day, January 25, 1859, at 13, Eccleston Square, 
London; and was baptized, appropriately enough 
in the light of events described in this book, in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; a fact in which 
in after life he took great pride and pleasure. 
His grandfather, Rev. the Hon. Henry Cock- 
ayne Cust, was at that time and for some thirty 
years, Canon of Windsor. 

Lionel and his three sisters, Evelyn (now 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham), Caroline and Beat- 
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rice Cust, had a beloved nurse whom they called 
Mum. As a very small boy Lionel promised 
Mum, when he married, to give her a blue silk 
gown. So some thirty years later, in London, 
on a certain July day in 1895, at the old Church 
of the Annunciation, Bryanston Street, there 
was Mum in a beautiful blue silk gown. 

The Cust family, of which Lord Brownlowis the 
head, came in the fifteenth century of yeoman 
stockin Lincolnshire. They gave at least one fine 
soldier to the country—Sir Pury! Cust, knighted 
for his prowess at the Battle of the Boyne. 

Sir Reginald Cust, Lionel’s father, was engaged 
nearly all his long working life in that depart- 
ment of the law known, I believe, as Convey- 
ancing ; but he was knighted for his useful work 
as Chief Commissioner of the West Indian 
Encumbered Estates Court. From him his only 
son inherited a considerable aptitude for langu- 
ages, a love of the classics and of research into 
the origin of comparative religions—a subject 
which had a peculiar fascination for him, 
although he never had time to pursue it very 
far—and of other remote branches of learning. 

His mother, Lady Elizabeth Bligh, daughter 
of the fifth Earl of Darnley, was a very lovable 
character and a remarkable woman. She was 
pioneer of more than one branch of women’s 
work among London’s poor, and she was no 
mean historian, being the author of a charming 
little work on the Stuarts of Aubigny, from 
whom the Darnley family are directly des- 

1 Pury” was the original spelling. 
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cended through the Dukes of Lennox, who were 
also Seigneurs d’Aubigny in France. Also she 
compiled a monumental series of Cust Family 
Records, which Lionel completed with his Life 
of Sir John Cust, the Speaker. This historical 
gift, together with an intense love of genealogies 
and the language and romance of heraldry, 
she passed on to her son. 

Somewhere in South Kensington there was 
in the sixties a little dame school kept by a 
Miss Price. Two small boys walked there 
every morning: Lionel Cust and Cecil Spring 
Rice (later Sir Cecil, Minister at Stockholm 
and Ambassador at Washington). From Miss 
Price’s care Lionel went to Cheam, and on 
to Eton: for his first year to the Rev. J. L. 
Joynes’s house, and then to Mr. Austen Leigh’s.? 
He reached the Sixth Form and twice won the 
Second Prince Consort’s Italian Prize; and went 
as Scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took a First Class in the Classical Tripos of 
1881, an exceptionally strong year. At Eton 


1In College Chapel underneath one of the stalls on the 
North side is a brass tablet recording the names of eight 
successive generations of Etonian Custs. The present 
generation is now represented there by three: Peregrine 
Lord Brownlow, Major Richard Purey-Cust, Royal Artillery, 
and Archer Cust our son, District Officer under the Colonial 
Office in Jerusalem, and at the time of writing Private 
Secretary to the High Commissioner, Sir John Chancellor. 

Archer left Eton (Mr. Lubbock’s) for War service in 
the Royal Artillery at Easter 1915, being then Captain 
of the Oppidans, and, like his father before him, in the 
Newcastle Select ; and served for fifteen months on the 
Western Front. 
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he was next but one in the School order to the 
Jate Lord Curzon of Kedleston, whom he beat 
in the competition for the Newcastle. Those 
two had one characteristic in common: an 
extraordinary talent for topography. Like Lord 
Curzon, it might be said of Lionel Cust that he 
knew every place by heart before he got there : 
although on our various journeys he patiently 
traced every step of our itinerary in the guide- 
book map, with the fond hope of instructing me 
therein, although in vain—for I never have been 
able to find my way anywhere. Many a time 
have we stood with that map at draughty corners 
—it might be in some hill town of Northern 
Italy, or in the narrow arched streets of old 
Jerusalem, or at the Devon seaside—while we 
spread out the wretched thing and tried to 
keep it from flapping in the wind. 

Did this gift emanate from young George 
Curzon and reach his friend in pupil room at 
Eton so long ago? In that case it must have 
passed right through another boy first, sitting 
between them. 

At Eton his closest friendship was with 
William Swaine Chisenhale Marsh, who early in 
life succeeded to his estate at Gaynes Park, 
Epping. He was a man of remarkable gifts, 
a brilliant actor, a fine sportsman and polo 
player, and a wonderful wit : the best fun I have 
ever known. He devoted the greater part of 

+I once asked Swaine what otter-hunting was like— 


a sport I had never seen. His answer came like lightning : 
«You run along a bank and get ‘otter an’ ’otter.” One 
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his life to quiet, untiring service, in many dis- 
tinguished positions, of his county of Essex. 
The two friends died within a few days of one 
another : Lionel wrote an account of Swaine in 
The Times of October 10,1929. Another friend, 
from Trinity days, must not be forgotten here: 
Gery Milner-Gibson Cullum, son of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Milner-Gibson, who was in the 
Ministries of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell. Through his mother, Arethusa Cullum, 
Gery inherited a beautiful property, Hardwick 
near Bury St. Edmunds, with famous gardens 
and a lovely Tudor house full of treasures, in- 
cluding a very valuable collection of autographs 
which he left to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He also founded a library at Bury. Lionel had 
a deep affection for him ; but he always regretted 
that with his brilliant gifts Gery did not do 
more in his life. After he died Hardwick House 
became Crown property; it was found impos- 
sible to adapt it to modern requirements and 
it has since been pulled down. 

Lionel knew the principal art collections of 
Europe, and had many foreign friendships ; while 
Venice was like another home to him. He was 
one of a famous circle in old days there that 
included Mr. and Mrs. Eden, of the enchanted 
garden on the Giudecca, Alethea Wiel the writer 


day an acquaintance and his wife came to luncheon: the 
lady played up brilliantly to Swaine and evidently thought 
she had made a great impression. As she waved her 
farewells at the door he said to himself: ‘‘ That woman 
would flirt with a pineapple.” 
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on Italian cities, a very dear friend of ours in 
allafter years, and the Layards ; Horatio Brown, 
Helen Lady Radnor, and Clara Montalba sur- 
rounded by her picturesque family circle, in her 
charming long room on the Zattere—a genius 
on whom Turner’s mantle had surely fallen, a 
tiny figure as I last saw her nearing her nine- 
tieth year, like an old fairy in her misty black 
draperies. 

Lionel’s earliest venture in art took place in 
his tenth year at Cobham, his mother’s lovely 
Elizabethan home, when he took one day a 
duster and wetted it, and cleaned a picture, a 
boy’s head, by Marescalco, which hung in the 
Long Gallery there. He greatly annoyed his 
Uncle Darnley by so doing. Those were happy 
holidays he spent at Cobham with his cousin 
and schoolfellow, Ivo Bligh, later the famous 
cricketer and eighth Earl of Darnley. Charm- 
ing and good and beautiful to look at, Ivo took 
a brother’s place for Lionel all through their 
joint lives. 

After a brief appointment, which proved un- 
congenial, in the War Office my husband was 
transferred to the Print Room of the British 
Museum: the result of a chance meeting with 
Sir Sidney Colvin, his life-long friend and father 
in art. In February 1895, he was appointed by 
the late Lord Rosebery to the Directorship of the 
National Portrait Gallery, taking it over from 
its founder and first Director, Sir George Scharf. 
Well I remember a visit we paid together to the 
dear old man, only a fortnight before he died; 
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and the glorious disarray of his study, littered 
and crammed with books from floor to ceiling. 
He was a charming artist in pencil, and his 
note-books filled with quick sketches of pictures 
and ornament, or anything he might see that 
pleased him, with here and there an exquisitely 
finished drawing, were bequeathed by him to 
the N.P.G., and are among the chief treasures 
of the Library there. 

On his appointment my husband began at 
once to move the pictures that had been tempor- 
arily housed at the Bethnal Green Museum, to 
their permanent home in Trafalgar Square, where 
his genius for classification and arrangement 
found full scope; but they remained for many 
years in a sorry state of overcrowding, due to the 
failure of each successive Government to redeem 
a promise made long ago to extend the building. 
He returned to this grievance in a letter to 
The Times as lately as January 17, 1928, which 
‘was vigorously corroborated in that journal 
the following day by Sir Charles Holmes. The 
scheme for extension has since been pro- 
vided for by the generosity of Sir Joseph 
Duveen. 

From 1909 to 1919 Lionel was joint editor and 
director of the Burlington Magazine, when his 
knowledge of ancient art, as of the modern 
movements, received a new impetus, that 
wonderful journal attracting experts from all 
over the world. Alongside these successive 
stages of his career, from the year 1901 ran 
the story of his charge of the Royal collections 
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as Surveyor and Keeper of the King’s pictures, 
which is described in the present book. 

His literary and critical work includes his 
great catalogues of the Royal Collections, and 
of the beautiful ‘ Leaving Portraits” in the 
Provost’s Lodge at Eton; his studies of Van 
Dyck, of the Authentic Portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the German Primitives ; hundreds 
of memoirs in the National Biography, including 
many of obscure painters which involved an 
infinity of trouble and research ; more than one 
excursion into criminology, a science that 
strangely attracts people of the most law- 
abiding and peaceable disposition—and a little 
history of Jerusalem’s three thousand years, 
which is almost a marvel of condensation. (It is 
charmingly illustrated by Major Benton 
Fletcher.) His name will live, I think, at least 
for this generation : and who can see beyond ? 
—as the first authority of his time on Direr 
and Van Dyck; and his discovery—or re- 
discovery—of that profoundly interesting 
painter Hans Eworth, who had somehow slipped 
altogether out of human ken and got lost in 
Lucas D’Heere, made, it has been said, a new 
epoch in the study of Tudor portraiture.1 He 
had hoped to write a sequel to the present book, 
which would have taken the form of a more 
general history of art ; but he did not live to col- 
lect the materials. In his best days he often used 

1 The story of Hans Eworth (The Painter Hi’’) was 


told by him in the second volume of the Walpole Society, 
1913. 
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to say that life for the majority was long enough 
—for he did not wish to live to be very old— 
but not broad enough for its crowding interests 
and opportunities. There were so many things 
that he wanted to do all at once; but the 
pathway was too narrow. 

“To Cust’s historical knowledge,’”’ so ran his 
memoir in The Times,—‘‘ he added an extra- 
ordinary memory for facial character and 
domestic circumstances. He may be said to 
have slept with Burke at his bedside, and 
he had only to glance at a portrait to date it 
by some detail of dress or remembered incident 
in family history. He was, indeed, a walking 
genealogy.” Often, too, he could tell the 
approximate date of a picture by the frame 
alone. He took great delight in the craftsman- 
ship of a beautiful frame. 

We got our fun out of these occasions: from 
many a picture that had smiled or frowned, as 
the case might be, through the patient centuries 
under an alien name. At Newhbattle in Mid- 
lothian hangs, or used to hang, over the fireplace 
in the library, “‘ A Turk by Tintoretto.” It was 
actually a Rembrandt, of a Dutch model dressed 
up in studio properties. At Madresfield we saw 
among Lord Beauchamp’s famous miniatures 
one containing fifty figures called ‘“‘ The Execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots.” It was Queen 
Elizabeth washing the feet of the poor on 
Maundy Thursday. She is just about to begin: 
she wears a white apron over a blue gown; in 
the background is the Throne, guarded by a 
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soldier with a halberd. This had always been 
taken for the block and executioner. 

Again, at Studley Royal long ago, the Lady 
Ripon of the day showed us a portrait of a 
prosperous family party, called “‘ Van Dyck with 
his ten children.” ‘‘That can’t be right, I 
think,” said Lionel, “‘ for he left only one baby 
daughter, who was baptized the day he died.” 
Lady Ripon was amused at no one having ever 
suggested that to her before. 

He could remember even a chance illustration 
in some book, seen and put aside long ago, that 
would guide him in identifying a picture. 
People often asked him, “‘ Do you never use a 
note-book ?”’ and he always answered, ‘“‘ No, I 
scarcely ever write a thing down.”’ When they 
complimented him on his powers of memory he 
would simply say, “It’s my job, that’s all.” 
His habit of mind, which was a little over- 
critical, went rather strangely with his utter 
lack of anything like vanity or conceit. 

On the other hand, sometimes there was 
trouble, for the expert’s path is apt to be a 
thorny one; and probably like everyone else 
Lionel made his mistakes. Many, moreover, of 
his “ finds ’ and opinions cut straight across old 
family beliefs and traditions: and they always 
die hard. ‘“‘ All my life,” he used to say, “I 
have been trying to kill Zuccaro”’—to whom 
nearly every portrait of Queen Elizabeth, from 
a tradition handed down by George Vertue 
through Horace Walpole, has been at one time 
or another attributed. ‘For the most part,” 
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he wrote, “every lady in a great farthingale 
and peaked stomacher has been called Queen 
Elizabeth, with an occasional variation into 
Elizabeth of Bohemia ’”’: whereas she may just as 
well have been one of the Court ladies, or very 
probably Queen Anneof Denmark, who was forced 
by her royal husband from motives of economy to 
wear out as many as she could of Elizabeth’s three 
hundred dresses. I remember our going through 
an old house somewhere in the Midlands, and 
the hostess pointing out a portrait of ‘“‘ Mary 
Tudor by Zuccaro.” ‘Oh, a Spanish picture, 
Ithink,” said Lionel, coming uptoit. ‘‘ Tassure 
you it is a Zuccaro of Mary Queen of Scots!” 
the lady cried (‘‘ she doesn’t know them apart,” 
said Lionel aside to me with a wink—‘‘ many 
people don’t’’); and she drew his attention 
to a Scottish royal Coat of Arms—painted by 
another hand—in the background: a well- 
known form of fake which a trained eye can 
always detect by the difference in the paint. 
She next displayed an old man with a beard 
as “Henry VII.” Lionel just shook his head 
but spared her that time. 

It was the same with a young lady who came 
to him and informed him she was descended 
from a family that had become extinct, he knew, 
in the reign of Edward II; he did not enlighten 
her: she would not have believed him. But 
he often wondered at people who prided them- 
selves on some pedigree or line of descent that 
would not bear the most superficial scrutiny or 
even a simple comparison of dates. 
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He spent many happy hours in correspond- 
ence with his brother-in-law Lord Cobbam, 
over the Bristow-Woolley-Pepys connection, 
and wrote a pamphlet setting it out, but the 
work remained incomplete, as to his great dis- 
appointment he never could discover who Pepys’ 
mother was. Despite various theories that exist 
as to that lady’s parentage he came to the con- 
clusion that it will never be known. 

Perhaps it is not for me to relate the countless 
ways in which he helped people, especially those 
who might be in difficult circumstances, with his 
knowledge and experience. As one example 
only: among his papers I found a letter from 
a lady telling him how the sale of a portrait that 
he had named and identified for her, enabled 
her to keep a field with a donkey in it, for her 
baby girl. 

Great was his joy when he came by chance 
on some picture, even a sketch, or a fragment 
of half-forgotten history that interested him ; 
it might be Aelbert Cuyp’s signature that he 
discovered on a hitherto doubtful painting at 
Althorp: or new lights on the Bronté story, 
or Thomas Arden of Feversham’s own writing 
on a deed among the muniments at Rockingham 
Castle. I recall a certain dark little room at 
Heydon in Norfolk, a house at the time stand- 
ing empty and desolate, where he found a small 


1 The tragedy of Thomas Arden, who was done to death 
by his wife Alice in 1550, was worked into a very powerful 
play by some dramatist unknown. See “ Arden of Fever- 
sham ” by Lionel Cust (Mitchell Hughes & Clarke). 
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head of Henry VIII in his youth ; and at Milton, 
Mr. George Fitzwilliam’s home, a self-portrait 
by George Gower, ‘“‘Sergeant-Painter” to Queen 
Elizabeth. In the Hétel de Ville at Alengon 
we came one day on a tiny basket of flowers 
by the nineteenth-century French artist Gustave 
Courbet: the only flower-piece that bitter and 
stormy genius is known to have painted. 
Lionel could name at sight almost any saint 
in history. In the Church of San Sepolchro in 
Parma we saw a thirteenth-century altar-piece 
with a saint he recognized at once as Sant’ Ubaldo 
of Gubbio—whose attributes I cannot remember. 
Of all the Royal collections in his care he loved 
Hampton Court the best: it was like a favourite 
child to him. A short time after his resignation, 
through failing health, as Surveyor of the 
Pictures he visited the Palace and found the 
whole collection in process of re-arrangement, 
and his work being swept away. Changes, he 
knew well, are inevitable with a ‘‘ new broom ” ; 
but he thought that change had been rather 
speedily begun. He never went there again. 
The King gave him the K.C.V.O. in private 
audience in December, 1927. This set a crown 
on his long years of happy work: and here I 
should like to add that that happiness had by 
no means ended with the reign of King Edward. 
The Queen’s wonderful memory regarding every- 
thing concerned with the Royal collections, and 
her knowledge of English portraiture in parti- 
cular, were a source of ever-increasing pleasure 
to him. 
KE. B 
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He was Litt.D. of Cambridge and F.S.A., 
Chevalier of the Belgian Order of Leopold, and 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Antwerp. He was a Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and with his 
son was present in the Holy City at the Investi- 
ture in the Festsaal of the German Hospice 
on the Mount of Olives. Also they took part in 
a memorable service in the subterranean Church 
of St. John Prodromos, one of the original 
churches on the ancient property of the Knights, 
on St. John’s Day, when the Orthodox Patriarch 
permits the Anglican Community to celebrate 
the Holy Communion. 

Our son’s post in the Government of Palestine 
opened out for his father a wide field of fresh 
interest, and he followed the difficult problems 
of the Holy Land with care, and, during the 
late disturbances, with anxiety. 

On leaving the royal service, he began to take 
up his special expert work more systematically, 
but it was almost too late. He soon became 
unable to go to see pictures, so many lovely 
things were brought to his house: Raeburns, 
Romneys, more than one Van Dyck ; and I shall 
never forget a portrait of twin sisters, dressed 
alike in orange brocade with silver bows, which 
he knew at once for a precious work of Marcus 
Gheeraerts. Somewhere there lives a collector 
—I never learnt his name—who would buy 
nothing without his opinion. 

Among other interests of his long life one 
which gave him special pleasure was his chair- 
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manship of the Art for Schools Association: a 
Society which was founded in 1883 to supply 
reproductions of great pictures to schools, and 
so bring the masterpieces of the world within 
sight of every child. It was a real sorrow to 
him when the Society faded out of existence 
through lack of support after the War. 

My husband was a member of the Art Collec- 
tions Fund, a cause very near his heart, and a 
Life Trustee of Shakespeare’s Birthplace ; year 
by year we stayed with the Rev. Francis and 
the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson at their beautiful home 
a mile from Stratford, for the annual Meeting. 
He made a special effort to attend in July, 
1929, as he was anxious to speak on the Revision 
of the Trust Act: this he was able to do, 
to his great pleasure. He was a very keen 
member of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and till within 
a few months of his death he regularly attended 
the weekly meetings of the Executive. We 
stayed twenty-six times with the Rev. Went- 
worth and Mrs. Watson at Rockingham, King 
John’s glorious castle in Northamptonshire: 
almost a record, I should think, in the annals 
of friendship ! 

In every possible way he supported the activi- 
ties of our village at home; he always liked me 
to bring him the gossip of the Green; and he 
was founder, and Chairman till his death, of the 
Datchet Co-Partnership Housing and Allotment 
Society. The Present King and Queen paid a 
surprise visit to the model cottages of the Society 
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one June day—when two little girls playing in 
the meadows, picked a bunch of wild flowers 
which they tied with a skipping rope, and 
offered to Her Majesty. 

Lionel was an ardent lover of music and had 
many of the classical masters and the whole of 
Wagner literally at his fingers-ends—for he used 
to play them by the hour on the piano. I found 
this sometimes a little trying, for he had never 
been properly taught and had no idea of keeping 
time. He had some talent for design: and two 
beautiful memorials, the one now at Hagley 
Church in Worcestershire, the other at Foye, 
near Ross-on-Wye, were carried out by Mrs. 
Watts from his sketches. 

My husband was entirely impervious to 
interruption: he had remarkable powers of 
concentration and could work through any- 
thing ; and yet in everyday life he loved routine. 
So long as the same things happened from sun- 
rise to sunrise, and the same faces were round 
him, he was happy. This in present domestic 
circumstances was not always an easy matter 
to achieve; but itscarcely ever dawned on him 
that such a thing as the “servant difficulty ” 
even existed. Itake some credit to myself for 
this, although I am of opinion that an occa- 
sional upheaval in a household does good; and 
sometimes I did quote for his benefit the stirring 
lines from Locksley Hall: 

«* Let the great world spin for ever 
Down the ringing grooves of change ;”’ 
but he never could see the necessity. 
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Once I went to consult a “ suggestion ’’ doctor 
who promised that his treatment would give me 
“a new outlook on life.” I told Lionel this, 
hoping he would think it an improvement, 
but he seemed distressed: he said that he was 
used to the outlook I had got, and he would not 
know me with a new one. So I could not go 
again to that doctor. 

In the ordinary business of life he was 
extraordinarily accurate. During all our thirty- 
four years I never knew him lose or even mislay 
the smallest object: nor did he ever engage in 
what Lord Grey of Fallodon has called “the 
last sport of all allowed to man: hunting for 
his spectacles.’ His letters were all kept neatly 
tied up in bundles and docketed according to 
their subject. 

He was a most careful guardian, as trustee or 
the like, of other people’s affairs ; but a dauntiess 
optimist as to his own. He would even make a 
joke of the income tax: surely the best of all 
signs of a contented disposition. He showed me 
the form one day, that he had just received, and 
with it as a remarkable coincidence, that morn- 
ing’s quotation from his “ tear-off” calendar : 
“Our life is none too easy, perhaps; taken 
altogether it will bear any little smoothing we 
can give it.” 

“Something,’’ he would say, “is sure to turn 
up,” and something, how I know not, always 
did; which combined with his own untiring 
industry to his very last day, and the fact that 
his only child has been self-supporting since the 
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age of nineteen, enabled him to live on to the 
end in the old home he loved, with its beautiful 
garden planted with far-spreading forest trees. 
A most dilizent gardener—after his own fashion ! 
—he never could learn that spudding up plan- 
tains on a lawn does more harm than good 
unless followed by a sprinkling of grass seed. 
Also that at certain seasons of the year one 
should not spud at all. He would flick off the 
top of a weed, and leave the bits strewn over 
the garden path; the garden boy and I had 
to sweep them up afterwards. He took no 


little pride in these achievements. ‘“‘I can’t 
think what the garden would look like,”’ he 
would say, “without my weeding.” Never 


did anyone watch the growing things with 
greater joy: the Cape jessamine spreading its 
sheet of gold on sheltered walls in the November 
mists; or the earliest snowdrops pushing up 
tiny green spears through the frozen ground; 
or later, the horse chestnut opposite his study- 
windows making a pink carpet for itself with its 
fallen flower-petals. He never left Datchet on 
Sundays in the Eton half, when some friends of 
ours among successive generations of the boys 
used to come over to tea, and he delighted in 
showing them his books and prints, and curios 
collected on his travels. 

Lionel’s dearest Eton friend still surviving of 
old days, was Mr. Edward Littleton Vaughan, a 
well-known and beloved figure there. We went 
on two voyages with Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan ; 
and his last birthday in this world was spent at 
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SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.0 
From a photograph taken at sea in February 1929. 
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sea, on a cruise to the West Indies. Lord 
Brownlow, his cousin, and Lady Brownlow were 
in the same ship and they gave him a little 
celebration : we were a luncheon party of four, 
on deck by ourselves in the January sunshine. 
He did enjoy it! 

In his young days Lionel was strikingly hand- 
some: a photograph taken at his best shows 
him with his flower-wreathed hat when in the 
Boats at Eton. In old age too he was very 
picturesque, with his white hair and beautiful 
eyes that kept their brightness to the end: 
they were sapphire-blue, with long black lashes. 
He was much amused when a little greatniece 
of ours came to the house one day, and said 
to her mother as she went away, “I have 
never seen Uncle Lionel before: he is pretty, 
isn’t he?” 

He had a simple and childlike faith in God, 
and he died without a care in the world on the 
morning of October 12, 1929. 
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PREFACE 


URING a few years of my own life the 
wheel of Fortune brought me into 


rather close personal contact with King 
Edward VII, leaving memories which I cherish 
with the deepest affection and respect. 

King Edward came to the throne so late in 
life, that as a matter of course his immediate 
courtiers and friends were for the most part 
no longer young. The King and his gracious 
Consort, Queen Alexandra, have passed into 
history, and but few remain to-day to repre- 
sent the Court into which I was first intro- 
duced. 

My service to King Edward had nothing to 
do with politics, and very little with the social 
side of his Court. It was almost entirely per- 
sonal to the King himself, or official under the 
Lord Chamberlain. As such these reminiscences 
may not be unwelcome as a supplement to that 
sadly incomplete biography of King Edward 
which bears the name of my friend, the late 
Sir Sidney Lee. There are great gaps in that 
biography, which even skilled editing could 
not fill. To remedy this in one direction, and 
for the sake of my son and his children in 
their turn, I have collected these few personal 
reminiscences of one who was to me not only 
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King and Master, but a true and affectionate 
Friend. 
LIONEL CUST. 
DatcuHET, 
August, 1929. 
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CHAPTER I 
MY APPOINTMENT 


N February 3, 1896, I had been to St. 
O Paul’s Cathedral to attend, both offici- 
ally and personally, the funeral of 
Frederic, Lord Leighton, the late President of 
the Royal Academy, one of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, of which I was then 
Director, and one of the kindest and most 
revered of my personal friends and patrons. 
I had seen his successor as President, Sir John 
Millais, also a Trustee of my Gallery, placing 
a wreath on the coffin of Lord Leighton, as it 
sank through the pavement into the crypt 
below, knowing as he did this, that he would 
follow his beloved friend and colleague before 
very long, as was indeed the case in the follow- 
ing August. After the ceremony I met my old 
Cambridge friend, Professor! Charles Waldstein, 
who invited me to luncheon at the Marlborough 
Club. This sacred spot was quite unknown to 
me then, only connected vaguely in my mind 
with the name of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
After luncheon and in the smoking-room up- 
stairs, who should come in, rather to my alarm, 
but the Prince of Wales himself, who entered 
like an ordinary member of the Club, acknow- 
1 Afterwards Sir Charles Walston. 
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ledging courteously the respectful salutes of the 
members present. As Professor Waldstein was 
a personal friend of the Prince he was summoned 
to converse with him, and evidently upon the 
subject of myself, for I was summoned in my 
turn and presented by Professor Waldstein to 
His Royal Highness, who received me most 
amiably, mentioning his previous acquaintance 
with my own family, as well as my wife’s, the 
Lytteltons, my wife’s grandmother having been 
his governess in early childhood. He also spoke 
of the National Portrait Gallery and expressed 
his intention of paying a private visit to the 
Gallery before it was opened to the public. 
This visit took place on February 25 following, 
when the Prince of Wales, attended by Sir 
Stanley Clarke, visited the National Portrait 
Gallery, and was received by the Chairman, 
Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, and myself. The 
Prince showed a genuine interest in the historic 
portraits, and I was told that he spoke of this 
to the Earl of Rosebery, to whom I owed my 
appointment, congratulating him on his happy 
selection. I attended a Levée on March 5 fol- 
lowing, where on my passing the Prince he 
greeted me with a friendly shake of the hand, 
as he did on other occasions up to the time of 
his accession. These favours caused me some 
embarrassment, because subsequently I was in- 
formed that the Prince of Wales wished me to 
be proposed as a member of the Marlborough 
Club, an honour to which I did not aspire, as 
I was already a member of the Savile and St. 
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James’s Clubs, and had been compelled to with- 
draw my name from the candidates’ books of 
the Athenzum and the Travellers, as I could 
not afford the additional expense. I demurred, 
therefore, to accepting nomination, but I was 
advised by my cousin, Sir Charles Cust, and 
other friends in Court Circles to consent if I 
could, as it might be beneficial for me in the 
long run. So I consented, election in the cir- 
cumstances being fairly certain, and although 
for several years I could not use the Club and 
grumbled at the expense, in later days I was 
grateful to those friends who had persuaded 
me to accept election. 

As a quiet, struggling Civil Servant, I had 
never laid myself out in any way for life as a 
courtier, although I had many friends and some 
relatives in Court circles. I therefore attached 
but little importance to this introduction to 
the Prince of Wales as likely to affect my 
advancement in life. As a student of history 
I regarded royal favour as one of the most 
precarious of supports. I had myself seen 
instances of the curious effect produced by 
royalty upon the characters of men who were 
distinguished enough themselves to dispense 
with royal patronage as of any real influence 
in their lives. The following is an instance. 

As Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
I was honoured each year by an invitation to 
the Annual Banquet at the Royal Academy, at 
which the Prince of Wales was usually the 
principal guest. On one occasion I found on 
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the printed plans of the tables that I was to 
be seated next to a well-known Irish Professor, 
noted for his wit as much as for his learning, 
and J had looked forward to a pleasant dinner. 
I was much disappointed to find my neighbour 
in the deepest gloom, though apparently in 
excellent health. My attempts to draw him 
out only resulted in a statement, repeated more 
than once, of the slight put upon him by the 
Prince of Wales and the rudeness of royalty 
in general. As I was certain that the Prince 
would not willingly hurt any person’s feelings, 
certainly not those of my much-respected neigh- 
bour, and as royalty is generally civil, even to 
its enemies, I inquired further and ascertained 
that my neighbour, reckoning on a previous 
acquaintance with the Prince of Wales, had so 
placed himself upon the stairs leading up to 
the Central Hall at Burlington House, that the 
Prince could not fail to notice him as he passed 
and give him the usual greeting. As ill-luck 
would have it, just before the Prince arrived 
at this point, his attention was called to some- 
one on the other side, and not diverted again 
until a few more steps had been ascended. 
During this interval His Royal Highness had 
turned his back upon the poor Professor, who 
assumed that this was an intentional slight to 
him, which he deeply resented. I did my best 
to comfort him, but to no avail, and not only 
did he not enjoy his dinner, but he spoilt mine, 
although from his own eminence he need hardly 
have attached so much importance to that 
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recognition by royalty which in their frailty some 
persons regard with such jealous consideration. 

That the Prince of Wales did not forget, 
indeed he never forgot, I knew myself in May 
1900, when at a private dinner given by Sir 
Sidney Lee, at the Prince of Wales’s own wish, 
to celebrate the completion of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, I found myself placed 
opposite the Prince, who was rather out of his 
element among his immediate neighbours on 
either side of him. Indeed, at the end of 
dinner, when the Prince was embarrassed by 
the effusive learning of Lord Acton on one side, 
and the impenetrable shyness of Sir Leslie 
Stephen on the other, he threw out 8.0.8. 
signals to me now and then across the table, 
to explain the situation. 

When Queen Victoria died at Osborne on 
January 22, 1901, a chapter seemed to close 
in the history of the world. The accession of 
King Edward VII was welcomed by the nation, 
with whom the Prince of Wales was generally 
popular, having lived down successfully certain 
waves of social criticism which had at one time 
cast some ominous clouds over the future, at 
the moment happily dispelled. Moreover, 
deeply attached as the nation was to the 
venerable, almost sainted figure of Queen Vic- 
toria, the advent of Queen Alexandra to the 
full dignity of Sovereign-Consort was welcomed 
with genuine affection and intense interest by 
all classes, who had for so long had so many 
opportunities of enjoying her beautiful presence 

K.E. 0 
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and participating in the largesse of affection 
which as Princess of Wales she had bestowed 
on her adopted country. The first fortnight 
was occupied mainly by arrangements for the 
Funeral of Queen Victoria, and in the recon- 
stitution of the Royal Household. The Funeral 
itself took place on February 2, and the passing 
of the Great White Queen-Empress from Cowes 
to Portsmouth and thence to London and to 
Windsor, is one of the most solemn and pictur- 
esque events in the history of England. 

I myself with my wife had been given good 
seats in the nave of St. George’s Chapel in 
Windsor Castle, and I remember well how we 
waited and waited as the time came and passed 
for the arrival of the funeral procession without 
any sign of its approach. Jt was not until 
after the ceremony was over that we heard the 
story, how that the horses attached to the 
gun-carriage on which the coffin was to be 
carried from the railway station to the Chapel, 
had got restive in the cold, and how by a brilliant 
and successful coup de main they had been 
unharnessed and ropes attached, by means of 
which a party of the Queen’s own Bluejackets 
pulled the gun-carriage bier through the streets 
and up the slope into the Castle. There the 
great Queen was laid at rest for a time, until 
two days later, when on February 4, a second 
service was held and Victoria was laid finally 
by the side of her beloved Albert in the Mauso- 
leum at Frogmore, which the Queen had built 
for this purpose so many years before. My 
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father and mother, who had come down to 
see the funeral, had obtained a quiet post of 
vantage outside the Chapel on the leads of the 
Winchester Tower, and they described to us 
how King Edward VIE came up from the 
Chapel, walking alone, evidently deep in thought, 
followed by the German Emperor in much the 
same frame of mind. For us the solemn cere- 
mony had its interest enhanced by the fact 
that we also had as guests for the occasion my 
wife’s half-sister, Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
whose tragic bereavement had been such a 
signal event in Queen Victoria’s reign, and Mrs. 
Wickham, the eldest daughter of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose name is interwoven with the history of 
those past sixty years and more. 

Meanwhile active steps had been taken to 
replace the important members of the Royal 
Household, which had to be reconstituted owing 
to the demise of the Sovereign. The great 
officers of State remained as before, Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Earl of Clarendon; Lord Steward, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and Master of the 
Horse, the Duke of Portland. In the depart- 
ments many changes took place, notably the 
departure of Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane from 
the post of Comptroller of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Department, which he had held for so 
many years, and the appointment in his stead 
of Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, one of the 
most active members of the new King’s former 
household. Within the Palace, so to speak, the 
important post of Master of the Household was 
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now filled by Sir Horace Farquhar, one of the 
new King’s most intimate friends. Sir Francis 
Knollys became Chief Private Secretary and Sir 
Dighton Probyn Keeper of the King’s Privy 
Purse. In every department immediate action 
was required, in order to enable the new Sove- 
reign and his Consort to establish themselves 
and their Court with as little delay as possible 
in the royal palaces. This was no easy task, 
for during the last twenty or thirty years of 
her life Queen Victoria had been averse from 
any changes being made at Buckingham Palace 
or Windsor Castle. To some extent this was 
due to her profound respect for the memory of 
the Prince-Consort, but mainly to the con- 
servatism, almost leading to apathy, which occurs 
whenever strict control can be kept without 
any personal interest to lighten it, as is fre- 
quently the case with those who, in old age, 
become Jess and less willing to delegate any 
powers to other people. As Queen Victoria 
lived from preference either at Osborne in the 
Isle of Wight or Balmoral] Castle in the Highlands 
of Scotland, the discomforts of both Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle for domestic use 
met with little consideration. The task, there- 
fore, before the new Sovereign and his staff was 
formidable, and indeed increased in bulk and im- 
portance as the work began to be taken in hand. 

It so chanced that one morning I happened 
to travel up from Windsor to London with 
Lord Esher, then Secretary to H.M. Office of 
Works and already high in the intimacy of 
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the new King, and I mentioned to him the 
vacancy in the office of Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures, till lately held by Sir J. Charles Robin- 
son, and asked if I should have any chance if 
I applied for the post. Lord Esher said that 
he would certainly mention this in the right 
quarter. It so happened that Sir Arthur Ellis, 
the new Comptroller, was well acquainted with 
members of my own family, and Sir Horace 
Farquhar was a connection of my wife. As I 
have already narrated, King Edward himself 
was personally acquainted with me and had 
honoured me with acts of friendship; he was 
therefore pleased to receive my name most 
cordially, so that with hardly any delay I 
found myself appointed to this very important 
post, for which my heart had yearned. There 
remained, however, other difficulties to be 
overcome. Would my Trustees at the National 
Portrait Gallery allow me to take on this duty 
in addition to my work for them, and, even if 
they did, would the Treasury agree to my taking 
a second post and receiving an additional salary ? 
So off I went to consult my Chairman, Lord 
Peel, at his home in Bedfordshire. Lord Peel 
expressed his most cordial approval, and sum- 
moned a special meeting of the Board of Trustees 
at the National Portrait Gallery, at which the 
Trustees present were unanimous in giving their 
consent. No objection was raised by the Trea- 
sury, where perhaps a very definite royal wish 
may have had some influence, and in a very 
short time I was duly installed and quickly at 
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work at Buckingham Palace, my actual date of 
appointment being March 5, gazetted on March 6. 

The question of duplicated duties is not to 
my mind easily solved, although I enjoyed such 
a benefit myself. It so happened that, owing 
to the congested state of the National Portrait 
Gallery, there was really very little but ordinary 
jog-trot work to be done there, and as I had 
an excellent clerk and assistant 1 I could spare 
more time in the immediate present and future 
than might have been the case, say, at the 
National Gallery next door. When I entered 
on my duties on March 7 at Buckingham Palace 
I got some idea of what I was in for, but indeed 
nothing to approach what the extent of those 
duties turned out to be. I had to get to work 
as quickly as possible, for the workmen were 
already in the Palace, which was being rapidly 
dismantled. I had not been at work very long 
before one day the King entered, accompanied 
by Queen Alexandra, when I was presented by 
His Majesty to the Queen and for the first time 
became acquainted with the beautiful lady, who 
had won the nation’s heart as Princess of Wales 
and was to do this still more in the gracious 
dignity of Queen-Consort. My warrant of 
appointment named me Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art, in the latter cate- 
gory being included China, Sculpture, Bronzes, 


1 The late Mr. James D. Milner, an able and gifted expert, 
a devoted friend of my husband. He becamehimself Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, succeeding Sir Charles 
Holmes in 1916.—S. C. 
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Tapestry, ornamental furniture and anything 
which could be called a work of art. It fortun- 
ately did not include armour, about which I 
knew very little, because the King created the 
post of Keeper of the King’s Armoury, which he 
conferred on Mr. Guy Laking, son of his Chief 
Medical Attendant, Sir Francis Laking, Bart. 
Guy Laking was already a noted authority on 
armour, and, as an assistant in the great auction 
firm of Christie’s, he had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with works of art of every description, 
which made him a most valuable colleague. 
Indeed, Laking and I worked like brothers 
together in the overhauling and reconstitution 
of the royal collections. 

The wide terms of my warrant caused me to 
be a necessary companion of the King and 
Queen, while, attended by Sir Arthur Ellis, as 
Comptroller of the Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment, Sir Horace Farquhar as Master of the 
Household, and Lord Esher as Secretary of the 
Office of Works, they explored each Palace 
from end to end in order to decide what altera- 
tions and improvements might be necessary to 
make the Palace into a suitable residence for 
the Sovereign and his Court at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. It was indeed no 
light task, because the late Queen’s veto on 
any change had affected Buckingham Palace 
more than any other royal residence, and some 
parts of it remained almost as they had been 
at the time of the Prince-Consort’s death in 
1861. The State Rooms were in fair working 
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order, as also the suites occupied by the Queen 
herself and the Royal Family, but even in these 
extensive alterations had to be made to suit the 
continuous occupation of the Palace by the 
Sovereign, as his principal home. One of the 
first commands of King Edward was that all 
the personal objects belonging to the late 
Queen and to the Prince-Consort, not specific- 
ally mentioned in her Will, should be collected 
very carefully and preserved for His Majesty’s 
consideration, this duty being allotted to me 
and the Inspector of Buckingham Palace, Mr. 
Charles Taylor. No servant or other member 
of the Household was allowed to interfere. So 
one day I found myself alone in the rooms once 
occupied by Prince Albert, still apparently 
much the same as when he had last used them, 
one of them containing his private library, 
another the organ, on which he had played him- 
self, and on which Mendelssohn had performed. 
In the drawers of the desk were many loose 
papers, including two or three early letters of an 
intimate family nature, which, with all other 
papers of the same kind, I handed over at once 
to H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, as her mother’s 
executrix. There was, however, little of im- 
portance to deal with or remove. The library 
was another concern. King Edward sent for 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard Holmes, the 
Librarian at Windsor Castle, and commanded 
him to pack up the library and get rid of the 
books which were not required. Mr. Holmes, 
rather to my dismay, carried out this command 
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rigorously. Knowing that the Prince-Consort 
was atrue amateur of the Fine Arts, I expected 
to find many books of value, but they were 
dispersed before I had time to examine them.? 
Almost simultaneously work had to be taken 
in hand at Windsor Castle. There, less actual 
structural alteration was required, that which 
was mainly needed being a very large increase 
in the bathrooms, lavatories, and similar apart- 
ments, in which the Castle was remarkably 
deficient. Indeed, previous visitors to the 
Castle, especially royal visitors, needed to be 
almost medieval in their habits, although I 
believe that the accommodation at Windsor 
was in advance of that to be found in many 
of the royal palaces on the Continent. At 
Windsor Castle, however, the demoralizing 
effect of that negation of control and veto on 
change, to which allusion has already been made, 
was accentuated, and very drastic changes were 
swiftly made among the Staff employed in the 
Castle. There, as at Buckingham Palace, one 
of the first cares which awaited the King was 
the custody of the various small trifling personal 
properties of the late Queen, which, as at 
Buckingham Palace, were entrusted to my care, 
and that of the newly appointed Inspector, 
Mr. G. E. Miles, late Tapissier to Queen Victoria. 
Added to this was the necessity for clearing 
up the rooms occupied by the Prince-Consort, 
1 I should like to add that my husband used to tell me in 


after years that he had owed a great deal to the knowledge 
and kindness of Sir Richard Holmes.—S. C. 
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which had remained in many respects just as 
they were when he breathed his last in Decem- 
ber, 1861, even the medicine glass being still 
upon the table by the bedside. As these rooms 
were required for King Edward’s own use, he 
entrusted to me and Mr. Miles the duty of 
removing a certain portion of these relics to a 
special room in the Round Tower, and also of 
selecting and packing up others for dispatch to 
Osborne. This was done by His Majesty with 
deepest marks of reverence and respect for his 
father’s memory and for his mother’s piety in pre- 
serving them. Indeed, King Edward invariably 
spoke of his father in the most reverential way. 

Work was at once begun in Windsor Castle, 
where, although no very extensive alterations 
were required in the so-called State Apartments 
themselves, these had for personal use to be 
adapted to ordinary grades of comfort, enjoyed 
by the humblest individuals elsewhere, but 
strangely absent in the lodgings allotted to 
crowned heads! Some structural alterations 
had to be made in the walls of the Castle to 
admit of such comforts, and even in the Queen’s 
own apartments a new bathroom had to be 
built out in the wall for the use of Queen 
Alexandra. Considerable additions were even- 
tually made to the convenience of the Castle, 
but even to-day after all the improvements its 
characteristic is comfort rather than luxury. 
As it was evident that some time must elapse 
before the King and Queen could take up their 
permanent residence in Windsor Castle, Frog- 
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more House was arranged as a temporary 
residence for their Majesties. Although Frog- 
more had been visited almost daily by Queen 
Victoria when in residence at Windsor Castle. 
Her Majesty did not occupy the house itself, 
remaining either in a tent in the garden, or in 
an open verandah; and in one or other of 
these Her Majesty transacted her daily work 
with her Secretaries and Indian attendants, or 
partook of her morning meal. The house itself 
had occasionally been lent as a temporary 
residence to members of the Royal Family, 
such as Prince and Princess Christian, but was 
unoccupied at the time of the Queen’s death. 
Internally it retained much of the simple, old- 
fashioned comfort of a past century or more, 
and was by no means adapted for the purpose 
of a regal residence. At one corner of the 
garden was a smaller house known as Frogmore 
Cottage, in which had been installed the Mun- 
shi, Queen Victoria’s chief Indian attendant, 
and his belongings. Other Indian attendants 
occupied rooms in King John’s Tower in the 
Castle, their presence being made known by 
the strong odours of onions and curries which 
occasionally pervaded that part of the Castle. 
With discreet action and quite sufficient rapidity, 
the Munshi and the other Indians in the House- 
hold disappeared. Sir Arthur Ellis, who was 
in need of a temporary residence, took up his 
quarters in Frogmore Cottage. 

The Castle was thoroughly surveyed by 
the King, sometimes with the Queen, usually 
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attended by Sir Arthur Ellis, Sir Horace Far- 
quhar, and Lord Esher, with myself and some- 
times Guy Laking, and the new Inspector, 
Mr. G. E. Miles. Except for the sanitary 
arrangements, the Castle required and admitted 
less structural re-arrangement than Buckingham 
Palace. Internally, however, it required com- 
plete re-organization and re-decoration every- 
where, except in a few of the State Apartments. 
Laking and I were turned loose to investigate 
odd cupboards, corners and other receptacles 
for disused furniture and so forth, as we had 
been in Buckingham Palace. Laking had his 
special job with the armour, but his knowledge 
of furniture, china, and the like was invaluable. 
It was quite an exciting time. The proceed- 
ings had, however, to begin with something of 
a tragedy. For a long time past the centre 
of the large room, known as the Guard Room, 
had been occupied by a large bust of Lord 
Nelson on a piece of the mast of H.M.S. Victory, 
as may be seen in Nash’s Jilustrations of Windsor 
Castle. Round this had been grouped some 
fine specimens of horse-trappings, palanquins, 
and other rather gorgeous examples of Oriental 
art, sent as presents or tributes to the Queen 
at different times. It was necessary to remove 
these, but when this was started there arose a 
cloud of moths, and it was evident that the 
whole collection was riddled with this pest. 
With great regret it was decided that the only 
way to protect the Castle from the danger of 
scattered moths was to have the various objects 
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lifted gently and carried out into the quad- 
rangle and burnt. A museum of various relics 
which had been presented to her late Majesty, 
or had accrued to her as Sovereign, had recently 
been formed in a neighbouring passage, while 
a small collection of arms and armour had been 
arranged in the narrow corridor leading from 
the private rooms to the State Apartments on 
the north side of the Castle. After some con- 
sideration the King decided that the Sovereign 
would no longer maintain a museum of curi- 
osities in Windsor Castle, and that in future 
any object of this sort, which might be brought 
to the Sovereign, should be carefully examined 
and, if considered to be of national interest, 
should be deposited on permanent loan in such 
national institution as might seem to be most 
fitted to receive it. Any other object of value 
accruing to the Crown by conquest, tribute, or 
other form of presentation should be absorbed 
into the royal collection and utilized for orna- 
mentation or exhibition of some sort in one or 
other of the royal palaces. The collection was 
therefore dispersed, and a number of historical 
objects distributed among various museums, 
including, rather to my regret, the bust of 
Nelson and the mast of the Victory, which are 
now deposited in the United Services Museum 
in Whitehall. The wonderful collection of arms 
and armour was also taken out, cleaned, and 
re-arranged with the utmost skill and taste by 
Guy Laking. The cupboards at Windsor Castle 
yielded copious treasures, among them many 
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scattered pieces of jade, sent with imperial 
missives from the Court of China to the Queen 
of England. These were collected together and 
found to be of great value. 

Both Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle 
shared in the splendid collection of the finest 
possible Sévres china, formed by the Prince 
Regent. All of this had been carefully pre- 
served, special cases being made for each of the 
Jarge vases and flower-pots, when they were 
not exhibited under glass in the corridors at 
Windsor Castle or elsewhere. Almost as fine 
must have been the splendid examples of 
Oriental porcelain, but many of the great pieces 
in this collection, standing unprotected in the 
various apartments, had been chipped or broken 
by careless handling, and badly mended. The 
high quality of what remained made it the 
more distressing to think how much must have 
perished through lack of any personal responsi- 
bility. One of the narrow galleries encircling 
the Round Tower at Windsor Castle contained 
some unexpected treasures. In one place we 
came across a pile of ivory tusks, which, we 
were told, were sent as tribute each year from 
some African dependency. Such tributes were 
brought as a matter of form to the Queen, 
but as it was no one’s business to deal with 
them afterwards, they were put away in this 
passage. Under order from King Edward, 
advice was sought from the Natural History 
Museum in London as to the value and the 
best way of making use of so much ivory. I 
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was informed by Professor Ray Lankester * that 
only a small portion of any tusk was of use 
for commercial business and that ivory quickly 
deteriorated in market value unless it were 
treated with paraffin. Also that the largest 
tusks did not on that ground always contain 
the best ivory for carving. The King was 
advised to dispose of this collection of ivory 
at the best price obtainable in the market. 
A few of the larger tusks, some with ornaments, 
were retained for decorative purposes in the 
Castle. Another discovery in this passage was 
two boxes of old armour which, when examined 
by Laking, proved to be mainly rubbish, but 
yielded up not only a medieval helmet, of some 
interest, but the “‘ brayette”’ or codpiece belong- 
ing to the famous suit of King Henry VIII inthe 
Tower of London, a piece of armour which Laking 
said was of particular value and importance. 

In an upper gallery in the State Apartments, 
a number of pictures were found, which had 
been moved at different times to make place 
for others but had never been replaced them- 
selves, and also some valuable pieces of tapestry, 
rolled up and forgotten. Each day seemed to 
bring some new discovery. As the work of 
alteration and redecoration had to be taken in 
hand at once, and electric light and fresh heating 
systems introduced, the Castle had to be dis- 
mantled throughout and some time elapsed 
before the pictures and works of art could be 
rearranged. Not only had the rooms conse- 
crated to the memory of the Prince-Consort 

1 Afterwards Sir Edwin, K.C.B. 
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to be cleared out, and adapted for King Ed- 
ward’s own occupation, but those which had 
actually been used by Queen Victoria had also 
to be taken in hand and redecorated for the 
use of Queen Alexandra. This seemed for the 
moment an act of sacrilege, but time did not 
permit of hesitation and the general furnishing 
and decoration of these apartments were by 
no means suited to the taste or indeed to the 
personality of the new Queen. As the King 
and Queen passed through the Castle, discussing 
plans for the future, it was difficult to avoid 
being an eavesdropper owing to the Queen’s 
unfortunate deafness, and the King’s rather 
penetrating voice. Atone time, passing through 
the corridor, they passed by a recumbent 
marble effigy of a baby. Queen Alexandra 
asked who it was. The King replied: ‘Don’t 
you know ?—if that child had lived, you and 
I would not have been here.” The child was 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King Wil- 
liam IV and Queen Adelaide, who for a few 
months in 1821 was heir to the Crown of Eng- 
land. On another occasion in the State Draw- 
ing-Room it had been proposed that at their 
Majesties’ dinner-table a narrow strip of damask 
should be placed along the table in front of 
the guests, and removed by skilful withdrawal 
when the table was to be made ready for dessert. 
Queen Alexandra suggested that we should try 
it at once. The cloths were sent for and we 
sat down in a row, while the pages laid an 
imaginary cloth and the proposed extra slips, 
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and then practised pulling it off. To pass the 
time I amused their Majesties by describing 
how I had seen this done at my uncle Lord 
Darnley’s dinner-table at Cobham Hall, and 
how as a boy I had wished to give it a tweak 
as it passed me, and send all the crumbs and 
other objects into the laps of my neighbours. 

On another day, a Bank Holiday, on which 
the King had ordered the East Terrace to be 
opened to the public, it happened to pour with 
rain. The King and Queen were at the moment 
in the Green Drawing-Room and stood looking 
out on the people clustered under umbrellas, and. 
the King remarked to the Queen how sad it 
was that, do what they themselves would and 
could do to make the people happy, they could 
not control the weather. 

At this time the Household existence in Lon- 
don and at Windsor was quiet and simple, all 
social engagements being suspended owing to 
deep mourning. The King, in order to super- 
intend the progress of re-organization in the 
Palaces, would frequently join the Household 
luncheon party at Buckingham Palace or the 
Equerries’ room at Windsor Castle. Their 
Majesties entertained a few private guests, 
including myself, at dinner, and on one occasion 
the King took me a private drive round the 
Home Park. It was all very pleasant and 
intimate, and the personal contact not only 
with the King, but with Queen Alexandra and 
their children increased my confidence and 
added zest to the important work on which I 
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found myself engaged. As my wife was then 
an invalid, the King gave me special permission 
to take her in a pony-carriage about the garden 
and grounds of Frogmore when the Court was 
not in residence there. 

When the King had luncheon with his House- 
hold at Buckingham Palace or at Frogmore 
House, or in the small Equerries’ room at Wind- 
sor Castle, and I was present, the King treated 
me as a guest, so that I sometimes sat by him 
at table. On one occasion at Buckingham 
Palace after luncheon, while the King was 
enjoying a cigar and talking to his friends, the 
door opened and in ran two little boys, Prince 
David } and Prince Bertie,? and came and stood. 
on either side of the King, looking rather shyly 
at the rest of us. At last the boys got fidgety 
and one of them—I think the elder boy—said: 
“* Now then, Grandpa, you must not sit too long 
here, or else youll keep Mr. Hansell waiting.”” Mr. 
Hansell wastheirtutor. The King wasimmensely 
amused at receiving this command, which he 
very shortly after obeyed with due humility. 

On another occasion, just after the death of 
my wife’s aunt, the Hon. Caroline Lyttelton, a 
blind old lady, King Edward, seeing me present at 
luncheon, spoke of his early acquaintance with her 
during the days when her mother, Lady Lyttelton 
—* Laddles,” he said, “‘ we used to call her ”?— 
was his governess. He told those present of the 
accident by which Miss Lyttelton had lost her eye- 
sight, details which I had not heard before myself. 

1 Now Prince of Wales. 2 Now Duke of York. 


CHAPTER If 
WINDSOR AND LONDON 


HIS is perhaps the time to try to des- 
cribe the task which I had undertaken, 


and the materials which went to com- 
pose it. The royal palaces were full of pictures, 
works of art, and other objects of interest, and 
as I have already remarked little had been 
done during the past twenty or thirty years in 
the way of re-arrangement or overhauling. 
Taking the pictures first: there were three 
collectors on a large scale among the Kings of 
England. Charles I, as is generally well known, 
was a real connoisseur of pictures himself, and, 
as he lived in the first era of great collectors, 
such as the Earl of Arundel, the Emperor 
Rudolf, the Duke of Mantua and others, 
he amassed through the cleverness of his 
agents and his own sagacious taste, a collec- 
tion of paintings by great masters of diverse 
schools, the catalogue of which is enough to 
make a modern millionaire collector sleepless 
with envy. After the dethronement and exe- 
cution of the King, this collection was to some 
extent dispersed by the Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, a step not due so much to any puritanical 


sentiment as to the depletion of the royal 
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exchequer and the necessity of finding funds 
with which to pay the outstanding debts and 
other liabilities of the Royal Household. Alarge 
portion of this collection was bought in and 
secreted, and on the Restoration of the Mon- 
archy in 1660 was recovered for the King. 
The greater part of what remains from this 
collection is to-day to be seen in Hampton 
Court Palace. Other sovereigns contributed 
something in the way of pictures, from Henry 
VIII and James I to Charles II, William ITI, 
who, however, carried some off to Holland, 
and Anne. Oddly enough the best collector 
on a large scale was George III. His father, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, had begun to col- 
lect pictures, but had not had time to do much. 
George III, as Prince of Wales, was greatly 
under the influence of John Stuart, Earl of 
Bute, himself a connoisseur and collector on a 
large scale, and before his accession to the 
throne George III had sent agents to Italy to 
buy pictures, books, drawings, and the like, 
and had secured the whole collection, including 
gems and other works of art, belonging to 
Consul Joseph Smith at Venice; among the 
paintings being a series by Canaletto and Zuc- 
carelli, commissioned for Smith’s palace in 
Venice and his villa near Treviso. Smith’s 
library formed the nucleus of the splendid collec- 
tion of books which, with numerousadditions, was 
handed over to the Nation by King George IV, 
and is now in the British Museum, where it is 
still kept apart and known as the King’s library. 
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George ITI also acquired extensive collections 
en bloc of drawings and engravings, which, as 
they were kept in the royal library at Windsor 
Castle, did not come under the Surveyor of 
Pictures. Little credit has been given to 
George JII as a collector, but he did acquire 
much that was very precious, even at that time, 
and still more so at the present day. When 
he lost the services of Lord Bute the King’s 
interest in the Fine Arts waned, and Queen 
Charlotte herself was happier in smaller resid- 
ences, such as Kew and Frogmore, with enough 
small pictures and family portraits to cover 
the walls. The Queen had good taste and 
collected many lovely things, but these were 
left principally to her daughters and many were 
sold after her death. George IV, on the other 
hand, from an early age showed a genuine taste 
for the Fine Arts, besides a desire to be in the 
front of Fashion and the First Gentleman in 
Europe. The period of his maturity and the 
Regency which followed it happened to syn- 
chronize with the great Revolution in France, 
when the contents of royal palaces and noble- 
men’s chateaux were cast into the streets, and 
pictures, furniture, china, etc., gathered up and 
resold at prices which even then were ridiculously 
small. 

George IV stinted no money and bought 
furniture, china, bronzes, in quantities. He 
formed a new picture gallery of his own, 
mostly of Dutch paintings, including the whole 
collection made by a fine connoisseur, Sir 
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Francis Baring. Carlton House, if a monu- 
ment of ostentatious bad taste, was replete 
with fine works of art, most of which were 
subsequently removed to the renovated Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

In addition to these great collections, each 
successive sovereign contributed something of 
interest, the Guelph family being responsible 
for a large number of family portraits, mostly 
copies after rather second-rate artists, and 
in many cases neither beautiful to behold 
nor decorative in treatment. To cope with 
these would at any time be a difficulty for 
an ordinary outsider, but among his other 
remarkable qualities King Edward possessed a 
retentive memory, in which the various branches 
of the reigning houses of Brunswick and Saxony 
were sorted and classified, and he was seldom 
at fault for the identification of some unimport- 
ant relative of the Saxe-Gotha or Coburg dynas- 
ties. The advent of Prince Albert brought a 
new breath of culture in the way of the Fine 
Arts, under which Queen Victoria was moved 
to take action herself as a patron of the Arts. 
The results were, however, mainly confined to 
the more private residence at Osborne, and 
after the death of the Prince Consort in 1861 
the Queen took little interest in such matters, 
although some of her children, notably the 
Princess Royal (afterwards Empress Frederick) 
and H.R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), 
inherited their father’s interest and skill in 
the Fine Arts, maintaining an atmosphere in 
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which King Edward had obtained some sympa- 
thetic training. 

At the time when I took office the collection 
was distributed, with of course many over- 
lappings, as follows: 

When the alterations were completed which 
converted the former Buckingham House, or 
Queen’s House, into the more _ grandiose 
Buckingham Palace, it received much of the 
contents of Carlton House, including the bulk 
of the pictures collected by King George IV, 
which were exhibited in the State Rooms, while 
the private apartments of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort contained the pictures and works 
of art which they had inherited or acquired for 
themselves. Windsor Castle contained in the 
State apartments a number of the fine paint- 
ings, notably those by Van Dyck, which had 
come down from the days of King Charles I, 
and the bulk of those purchased by King 
George JII from Consul Smith in Venice, com- 
prising the great series by Antonio Canaletto 
and Zuccarelli. At Hampton Court the crowded 
walls contained the main part of what had been 
recovered from the collection of King Charles I, 
with a few fine paintings of the eighteenth 
century. In addition to these there were por- 
traits and other works to be considered in St. 
James’s Palace, in Kensington Palace, in Kew 
Palace, and in the Palace of Holyrood House 
in Scotland. These were all Crown property 
and administered by the Lord Chamberlain, 
except in the obvious cases of the private 
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personal property of the Sovereign and his 
immediate family. In addition to these palaces 
there was Osborne House, while Sandringham 
House and Balmoral Castle were outside the 
sphere of the Lord Chamberlain’s authority. 
After such a long period of suspended animation, 
change, repairs and re-arrangements were needed. 
everywhere. 

Buckingham Palace was the most urgent, 
because the King wished to enter into per- 
manent residence there at the earliest possible 
moment. Every picture had to be taken down. 
The apartments on the north side, destined 
for the occupation of their Majesties, had to 
be gutted, in some places altered in actual 
structure, provided with new bathrooms, electric 
light, and all the innovations of modern com- 
fort. They were also prepared to receive the 
private collections: of pictures and works of art 
to be transferred from Marlborough House. 
The great entrance hall had originally been 
decorated with painted imitations of marble, 
which had darkened with age and the atmo- 
sphere of London, so that King Edward spoke 
of it as the ‘ sepulchre.’ The more important 
pictures were in the State apartments upstairs, 
the famous collection of Dutch paintings from 
Carlton House being in the Picture Gallery and 
the connecting galleries on the principal floor. 
These, which had been designed about 1852 by 
Sir James Pennethorne, the pupil and successor 
of John Nash, and the architect employed by 
the Government, were well planned and not 
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badly lighted, but at night had been lighted by 
gas, which in the Picture Gallery involved a 
series of huge chandeliers. Among the number 
of pictures exhibited on these walls many had 
been hanging for years on a level with or even 
above these chandeliers. When these were 
taken down they were found in parts to be 
coated with a thin dark film of dirt, in some 
places amounting to opaque black. I remember 
that many pictures in the Bridgewater House 
collection, the restoration of which I had super- 
intended a few years before, had been in the 
same condition, and how I had watched Mr. 
F. H. Haines, the skilled picture restorer, remov- 
ing this soft velvety coat of carbon dirt and 
revealing the original painting below intact. 
Mr. Haines was now at work in Buckingham 
Palace and I had the pleasure of seeing the 
same happy result taking place in some of the 
pictures in that Gallery. Fortunately very few 
had suffered from any cause but actual dirt, 
and in due time the whole collection was ready 
for re-arrangement according to my own new 
plans. One matter which distressed me was 
that H.R.H. Prince Albert had been persuaded 
to put all the paintings, large and small, into 
frames of one uniform design. This design 
moreover was quite insignificant, one which 
could be supplied commercially according to 
demand. The result was most unfortunate, 
especially in the case of the smaller pictures, 
Unluckily the old frames had been disposed of 
or destroyed. 
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In the course of these proceedings I found 
that there were scattered about the various 
palaces a number of fine whole-length portraits 
of the English School by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Hoppner, Cotes, Copley, and 
other painters, which I was able to bring together 
in Buckingham Palace and hang in the various 
galleries or corridors of the State apartments. 
While engaged on this work I came across in 
a store at Hampton Court Palace two large 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, and Frederick Duke of York, 
which had been damaged many years before in 
a fire at Carlton House. After examining these 
blackened and blistered canvases J decided with 
the approval of the Lord Chamberlain to consult 
Mr. Haines. After some careful experiments 
Mr. Haines reported that the damage done was 
superficial, being almost entirely the charring 
and discoloration of the varnish. This he pro- 
ceeded to remove and thus restored to view 
these two interesting portraits, that of the 
Duke of Orleans but little damaged, and 
the Duke of York needing but few repairs. 
In the rooms on the ground floor there was 
less change, because in some of them the por- 
traits were let into the walls. In the House- 
hold Dining-Room were now collected a number 
of pictures representing ceremonial events in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, such as the Jubilees 
of 1887 and 1897. The paintings of royal mar- 
riages and christenings were eventually placed 
in the corridor outside the King’s private apart- 
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ments. In a suite on the ground floor known 
as the Belgian Rooms a collection was made of 
French works, including a series of the campaigns 
of Louis XIV by Van der Meulen, and a small 
collection of Spanish portraits, purchased by 
Queen Victoria at the sale of King Louis 
Philippe’s pictures. 

Then came the move from Marlborough 
House. To my great relief this was entirely 
conducted by their Majesties’ able and trusted 
servant, Mr. Church, who had an astounding 
memory for the countless small objects of interest 
—which both the King and the Queen brought 
with them. Many of these were of trifling 
value in themselves, but none the less precious 
for their owners in view of personal associations. 
Queen Alexandra took little part and little 
interest in the re-arrangement of the Palace 
as a whole, but within her own apartments 
she took everything in hand herself, regretting, 
as it seemed to me, the removal from the 
rooms at Marlborough House in which she had 
passed so many years of family life, and which, 
with Sandringham, represented Home. King 
Edward in his turn supervised all the arrange- 
ments in the private apartments himself, and 
placed the actual work in my hands. For this 
reason I was admitted to a peculiar intimacy, 
which few, if any, of his Household were privi- 
leged to enjoy. So busy was the King’s life, 
so few his opportunities of leisure, that it was 
only for very short periods between the inter- 
views with one Minister and then another, 
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while he was changing his coat before going 
out, whenever indeed the King could snatch 
a few minutes, that he would send for me and 
give me instructions in his bedroom or dressing- 
room, never wasting time. 

In this way I was able to study King Edward 
VII as a man in the simplest aspect of life, 
divested. of regal splendour, just a human being 
like myself. There is a saying that ‘No man 
is a hero to his valet.’ I was not the King’s 
valet, and he never treated me as such. King 
Edward never failed to apologize to me if I 
had been kept waiting, and on more than one 
occasion kept some one else waiting on the plea 
that I was a very busy man, and that my time 
was valuable. Certainly in my case the reverse 
of the proverb took place, and from being my 
King and my master, King Edward came to 
be my hero; for I knew and learnt the nature 
of the man and the way he could combat 
fatigue, annoyance, ill-temper and the like, 
arising from public or private reasons. The 
King would come perhaps into his room and 
without taking much notice of me would send 
for his devoted personal servant, Mr. Chandler, 
and begin to scold him unmercifully about 
something, either before me or in another room, 
and I learnt to understand that this was pent- 
up anger which had to be let out, and for 
which Chandler acted as whipping-boy, or 
safety-valve, knowing just the moment when 
his royal master had finished his explosion, 
after which the King with his usual cheerful 
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cordiality would set to work to arrange his 
pictures with me, or tell me how to do it, 
while perhaps his valet was changing the King’s 
boots. In these circumstances I arranged for 
the King in his bedroom or dressing-room, 
portraits of his mother, his sister, the Empress 
Frederick, and his elder son, the Duke of 
Clarence, to all of which the King gave special 
attention. I sometimes wondered what were 
King Edward’s real thoughts about the Duke 
of Clarence, whose memory obviously was very 
dear to him, and my thoughts went back to 
one summer day in 1884, when, while I was 
on a visit to Trinity College, Cambridge, cir- 
cumstances made me spend a few hours alone 
with the young Prince. During that period 
the Duke and I became quite confidential in 
discussing various members of our respective 
families, and the Duke told me of his devotion 
to his mother, Queen Alexandra, from whom 
he inherited much, which had he lived, would 
have perhaps gone to a nation’s heart and 
won it as Queen Alexandra had done herself. 
He confessed, however, to being rather afraid 
of his father, and aware that he was not quite 
up to what his father expected of him. The 
slight superficial acquaintance with the Royal 
Family, which circumstances now forced on me, 
made me recall the young Prince’s remarks. 
Nobody appreciated more thoroughly the charm 
and devotion of his wife than King Edward. 
He was well aware for how much Queen Alex- 
andra counted in the hearty welcome which 
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he had received from the nation on his accession 
to the throne. King Edward paid special defer- 
ence to his Consort as Queen, and let it be 
known that he expected the same from every 
person connected with the Court. When one 
or two courtiers, presuming on a former inti- 
macy with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
seemed to think that the same familiar relations 
would go on with the King and Queen, a sharp 
reminder was administered, and the incident 
not forgotten. Owing to the sad calamity of 
deafness which made it difficult to carry on 
an ordinary conversation with Her Majesty, 
Queen Alexandra was prevented from taking 
much personal share in the work of the re- 
arrangements in the royal palaces, in which 
the King was so actively interested, and she 
therefore contented herself mainly with such 
features of the work as concerned Her Majesty’s 
own comfort and that of her family and house- 
hold. King Edward, on the other hand, liked 
to supervise everything himself, enjoying 
nothing so much in the intervals of leisure as 
sitting in a roomful of workmen and giving 
directions in person. ‘“‘ Offer it up,” he would 
say, ‘“‘and I will come to see,” and when he 
came he said Yes or No at once. It was no 
use asking him to suggest this or that, as he 
had little imagination, though a quick trained 
eye and instinct for what was right and what 
pleased him. ‘‘I donot know much about Arrt,” 
he would say with the characteristic rolling of his 
r’s, ‘‘but I think I know something about 
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Arr-r-angement,” and certainly he did know, 
although he was often guided by the practical 
knowledge and artistic taste of Sir Arthur Ellis, 
his former Equerry, and now Comptroller of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department, and the cul- 
tured taste of Lord Farquhar and Lord Esher. 
During the months of work in the palaces 
on which I was engaged I had several opportuni- 
ties of feeling the charm of Queen Alexandra’s 
presence, and of noting that in the daytime 
Her Majesty’s beauty was as apparent in a 
simple morning dress as at night in the shim- 
mering splendour of silks and jewels, and how 
little that beauty, in spite of what spiteful 
tongues might say to the contrary, was due to 
artifice. One of my most pleasant remini- 
scences, moreover, is the uniform courtesy and 
civility with which during my difficult task I 
was treated by the members of the Royal 
Family, including the King’s sisters, to whom 
the break up of the familiar scenes at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle after so many 
years must at times have been painful in view 
of the almost sacred memory of Queen Victoria. 
The changes were, however, inevitable, and if I 
feel some pride and satisfaction in having taken 
so large a share in so formidable a task, I feel 
greater pride in the confidence placed in me 
by the King himself. It was a long business 
to get Buckingham Palace into working order, 
so much being needed in the way of structural 
alterations, electric light, bathrooms and general 
re-decoration throughout the whole building. 
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One of my reminiscences of this period in all 
the palaces was the necessity of a constant 
and vigilant warfare with the myrmidons of 
H.M. Office of Works, especially electricians, 
who only too frequently, when a nice spot was 
available and reserved for hanging pictures in 
a good light, selected that spot for an electric 
light fitting which could quite as well be placed 
elsewhere without raiding the by no means 
unlimited space on the walls for pictures. An- 
other insidious danger, unfortunately never 
quite defeated, was that of placing radiators 
under the walls in too close vicinity to pictures 
and furniture. 

Windsor Castle, although in dimensions as 
large as Buckingham Palace, was an easier 
task because the main alterations and re-arrange- 
ments took place in the private apartments, the 
State apartments not calling for so many 
changes. Their Majesties did not transfer many 
of their private possessions to Windsor Castle, 
but apart from the re-arrangement of pictures 
and works of art, the furniture and fittings in 
the Castle were somewhat displeasing, especi- 
ally in the case of the furniture made for and 
supplied to the Castle during its renovation in 
the reigns of King George IV and King William 
IV. It is a commonplace among historians to 
accuse King George IV of reckless extrava- 
gance, not only at his own expense, but at the 
expense of the Nation, special allusion being 
made to the magnificent renovation of Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle, and to the 
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King’s lavish expenditure on works of art. It 
should be noted and remembered that, up to 
the death of King George III at Windsor 
Castle in 1820, this Castle had for years past 
been considered to be unfit for a Sovereign’s 
domestic residence, so that the King and the 
Royal Family had to live in a large house out- 
side known as the Queen’s Lodge, with the 
royal princesses in detached houses near by, 
and it was only during the last melancholy 
years of his life that the King had resided within 
the Castle itself. In London Kensington Palace 
had been found unsuitable, and Buckingham 
House had been purchased ostensibly as a dower 
house for the Queen, whence it was known as 
the Queen’s House. During the regency the 
Regent lived at Carlton House, which he had 
inherited from his grandfather, Frederick Prince 
of Wales. On his accession to the throne, 
King George IV expressed his wish to transfer 
the Court to Buckingham House, and to Wind- 
sor Castle itself, on the grounds of public con- 
venience and the better dignity of the Crown. 
This wish was popular with the country and 
accepted by Parliament, who appointed a Royal 
Commission to carry out the work of improving 
and re-organizing those two Palaces for the 
actual occupation of the Sovereign, and had 
an estimate of the cost made, which was accepted 
by Parliament. The fact that the cost far ex- 
ceeded this estimate year by year cannot fairly 
be used against the King, because the work 
was directed by this Royal Commission, and 
KE. E 
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on their certificate duly paid by Parliament 
on behalf of an uncomplaining nation. The 
grandiose scheme of reconstruction at Windsor 
Castle increased in bulk year by year, but few 
persons will deny to Sir Jeffry Wyatville, the 
architect, apart from perhaps severe criticism 
of details, the honour of having converted 
Windsor Castle into one of England’s most 
valued possessions. The internal fittings of the 
Castle at this date might fairly well have been 
criticized on the score of expense. It was part 
of the arrangement made between the King 
and the Government that Carlton House should 
be handed over to the Government, the house 
pulled down and the materials used up in 
Buckingham Palace, as it was now called, and 
Windsor Castle ; and the site handed over among 
the Crown lands for building development. 
The rather grotesque Indian Pavilion at 
Brighton was not abandoned as a royal resi- 
dence until 1849, when Queen Victoria disposed 
of it to the town, some of its contents 
being removed to Windsor Castle and Bucking- 
ham Palace. As Prince of Wales and Prince 
Regent, King George IV had purchased, chiefly 
in Paris, not only pictures of the highest class, 
but furniture, china and bronzes, which he 
obtained at that date for prices which acentury 
later are 100-200 per cent below what a great 
part of these treasures would fetch at the 
present day. On the other hand, the main 
furnishing of the two palaces was placed with 
certain contractors, who took advantage of the 
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situation in the amplest way. It is difficult to 
discover, even from illustrations in books, 
exactly what the furniture in these palaces was 
like before they were gutted for restoration, but 
in any circumstances nearly all the old English 
furniture which must have been there, was 
scrapped, given away or banished out of sight, 
and a vast contract for new and gorgeous 
furniture made by the Royal Commissioners, 
out of which one firm alone, Messrs. Morel & 
Sedden, must have made a huge profit. All 
these sums were paid without question by 
Parliament. The worst side of these transac- 
tions was that, whereas the objects bought 
by King George IV in Paris have increased 
and continue to increase in value, the furni- 
ture, fittings and other material supplied by 
order of the Commission have steadily deteri- 
orated, until a great part of it has had to be 
scrapped altogether. It should be noted that 
no blame for this can be attached to the actual 
workmen employed, for at no time was the 
standard of English workmanship higher than 
in the early nineteenth century, the fault 
lying in the general badness of design and of 
decoration. 

Diligent search was made over the royal 
estate, and several valuable pieces of English 
furniture were reclaimed from farm-houses and 
other buildings. The fine French pieces ac- 
quired by King George IV were brought to- 
gether. The so-called ‘ White’ Drawing-Room 
at Windsor Castle became a treasure-house of 
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furniture, dominated by the famous Artois 
Cabinet made by Cauvet & Gouthiére for either 
the Comte de Provence or the Comte d’ Artois, 
and purchased by King George IV for £402: 
The remnants of the splendid suites of silver- 
lined furniture of the time of King Charles IT 
and King William III were retrieved, cleaned 
and placed on view in the Van Dyck Room 
in the State apartments. The great corridor 
itself, so sacred to the private life of Queen 
Victoria, was taken in hand and re-arranged, 
so as to display not only some fine pieces of 
furniture, but an important part of the price- 
less collection of Sévres porcelain which had 
been acquired by King George IV, and also of 
early Dresden, or Meissen, porcelain, the exist- 
ence of which was almost unknown before. A 
search in the cupboards had produced a quite 
noteworthy collection of jade ornaments from 
China, which were now arranged together for 
the first time. 

Queen Victoria had a predilection for marble 
busts, which with their pedestals were a 
conspicuous adornment of this corridor. With 
the King’s consent some forty or more of 
these busts were removed and dispersed 
about the State apartments. Those which 
remained continue to be a dominating feature 
in the corridor. The disposal of the others 
led to some interesting episodes. A series 
of them, including the King’s father and 
brothers and the sons of King George III, were 
arranged by the King’s wish in St. George’s 
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Hall leading up to the central] fireplace, on which 
was placed, by way of an experiment, a marble 
bust of Queen Victoria, executed not long before 
her death by the eminent sculptor, E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. The first episode was a sad one. 
The sculptor had not intended his work to be 
seen at such a height, whereby the expression 
of the eyes was altered in an unsatisfactory 
way. King Edward, anxious to keep the bust 
in this elevated position, sent for Mr. Ford, 
who came to the Castle and explained to His 
Majesty that by some slight alterations the 
expression of the eyes could be made to suit 
the position of the bust, for which he had not 
designed it. The King therefore invited Mr. 
Ford to make the necessary alterations, and 
commanded all facilities to be given him for 
this work. Fate, however, intervened, and 
within a few hours of his interview with King 
Edward the gifted sculptor died suddenly. 
The King was greatly distressed, and com- 
manded that no other hand should be allowed 
to touch the bust of Queen Victoria for such 
a purpose. 

The other episode was comic. When the 
busts were all in place in St. George’s Hall, 
the whiteness of the marble seemed out of 
keeping with the panelling of the walls. Some- 
one suggested to King Edward that by applying 
a solution of tea to the marble, the coldness of 
the white surface could be tempered. The 
King ordered this to be done, and some busts 
were so treated. A few days later it was 
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circulated through the Castle that the bust of 
the Prince Consort had developed a chestnut 
wig. On inspection something of the sort was 
found to be the case on this bust and threatened 
on others, so that it was thought safer to 
remove all traces of the tea solution wherever 
it had been applied. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Guy Laking had been work- 
ing hard in re-arranging the collection of Arms 
and Armour in such a way as to reveal for the 
first time its importance both from a historical 
and an artistic point of view, and this Armoury 
is now one of the most splendid features in the 
interior of the Castle. The long narrow corridor, 
which connected the State apartments with the 
private apartments on the north side, in which 
so much of the armour had been shown before, 
was now devoted-to china, and the beautiful 
dinner services of Sévres, Tournay and Chelsea 
were displayed, together with many impor- 
tant pieces of Oriental porcelain, many of 
which had hardly ever been seen before. At 
last the arrangements in the private apart- 
ments were sufficiently far advanced to enable 
their Majesties and the Royal Family and 
Household to move up from Frogmore House 
and enter into residence in the Castle itself. 
This was on January 14, 1902, when the Court 
remained for a fortnight. 

On Sunday, January 26, their Majesties gave 
their first dinner-party in the Castle, the party 
including H.R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Fife) and the Duke of Fife, T.R.H. Princess 
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Victoria, Prince and Princess Charles of Den- 
mark, the Countess of Antrim (Lady-in- Waiting), 
the Hon. Dorothy + and the Hon. Violet Vivian, 
Maids of Honour, the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire, Viscount and Viscountess Esher, the 
Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. (Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) and Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Cust, Captain and 
Mrs. Walter Campbell, the Right Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, M.P.? (Secretary of State for War), 
Lord Churchill (Lord-in-Waiting), General the 
Right Hon. Sir Dighton Probyn, Lord Farquhar 
(Master of the Household), Major-General Sir 
Stanley Clarke and the Hon.*? Sidney Greville 
(Equerries-in-Waiting), Major Frederick (Deputy 
Master of the Household) and Mr. Von Pfyffer. 
It was a notable evening. The table was 
resplendent with the turquoise-blue Sévres 
dinner-service and white lilacs. After dinner 
and some rather weary time of standing about 
(I quote now from my wife’s diary), ‘‘ Lionel 
and Lord Farquhar between them suggested to 
the King that we should all walk through the 
State-Rooms, and I was thankful. It then got 
quite cheerful and informal—but the old Duchess 
of Devonshire seemed much put out, running 
about in the cold; she wanted to play bridge 
with the King. The Armoury, St. George’s 
Hall, all were splendid. The King and Queen 
both came up to me and said that L. had done 
so well, and I was very proud. Then the 
2 Now Countess Haig. 2 Now Earl of Midleton. 
3 Afterwards Sir Sidney Greville. 
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Queen took us into her private rooms and 
bedroom, so this was a very special evening. 
The rooms are quite perfect, I think. Then 
we said good night to her, and to His Majesty, 
and so home.” Meanwhile the Duchess had 
obtained her wish and was safely installed at 
the royal bridge table. 

Matters were now nearing completion at 
Buckingham Palace, and on February 20, 1902, 
I had the pleasure of taking my wife over the 
Palace and showing her the arrangements, 
which were being made for the forthcoming 
Court. One of these arrangements caused me 
no little pride. After many discussions, it had 
been decided that all presentations to their 
Majesties should be made in the Ball-Rooms, 
for which it was necessary to provide thrones 
on a dais with a suitable background; a kind 
of temporary theatre had been contemplated 
and even put into commission. J had, however, 
suggested to Sir Arthur Ellis and to Lord 
Farquhar, that by utilizing some of the rich 
crimson damask curtains which abounded in 
the State-Rooms, it might be possible to pro- 
duce a suitable canopy and curtained back- 
ground. The King’s approval having been 
obtained, the Inspector of the Palace, Mr. 
Charles Taylor, and I set to work and produced 
a royal stage-setting without any pecuniary 
cost, which was so far successful that its plan 
was carried out later on, when the general 
arrangements of the great Ball-Room were 
taken more seriously in hand. 
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Then came on March 14, 1902, the first Court 
of the new reign, of which more hereafter. 

The re-arrangement of pictures at Bucking- 
ham Palace was no easy matter. Although the 
Picture Gallery itself was a well-planned and 
on the whole fairly well-lighted room with 
plenty of wall-space, there were more pictures 
of outstanding merit than could be shown to 
advantage on the walls. In an ordinary house 
such pictures would be dispersed among various 
rooms, but in Buckingham Palace the private 
apartments were full to the utmost with the 
personal possessions of the King and Queen. King 
Edward moreover said that if the pictures 
were dispersed about the Palace, he should 
never see some of them himself. It became 
therefore necessary to revert to the old arrange- 
ment in the Picture Gallery, whereby many 
fine paintings of the Dutch School were, and 
are still, hung much too high, although the 
substitution of electric light for gas has made 
them less liable to damage by heat and dirt 
than they had been during the last fifty years. 
The collection of fine whole-length portraits of 
the English School, now arranged in the State- 
Rooms and corridors leading to the Ball-Room, 
added much to the dignity of the Palace. 

Throughout all this re-arrangement the master 
mind was that of Sir Arthur Ellis. His long 
experience as Equerry and Comptroller to the 
King before his accession, his acquaintance 
with the palaces in foreign countries, and his 
natural gifts of culture and artistic tempera- 
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ment, made him wonderfully fit for the post. 
He knew when economy was needed, and also 
how it could be provided, and if at times he 
rather over-rated the virtues of economy, he 
kept prices down in a ruthless fashion, and 
few of the pleasant and time-honoured abuses 
in the royal household survived his accession 
to office. He was a charming raconteur, full 
of stories of early days. 


CHAPTER Itt 
OTHER PALACES 


HE royal palaces of Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle were by no means 


the only places which demanded my 
attention as Surveyor of Pictures. In London 
there were St. James’s Palace and Kensington 
Palace ; near London, Hampton Court Palace 
and Kew Palace; and further off, Osborne 
House and Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh. 
Sandringham House and Balmoral Castle, as 
I have said, were private residences controlled 
by H.M. Privy Purse, and not by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The royal Palace of St. James, the titular 
seat of the Sovereign, although not in actual 
occupation, was required for immediate use for 
certain State functions, such as Levées or 
Investitures. The State-Rooms had therefore 
to be got ready immediately. The pictures 
hanging in this Palace were for the most part 
historical portraits, and it occurred to my 
mind that as this Palace, or at all events its 
State-Rooms, were used for public functions, 
the pictures on the walls should illustrate 
English history to the exclusion of any other 
subject. This idea was warmly approved by 
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King Edward, who took special interest in the 
establishment on the ground-floor of a small 
collection of military pictures of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, including some well-known 
paintings, such as ‘The Roll-Call’ by Lady 
Butler, and ‘ Too Late’ by Caton Woodville. 
Some portraits of Generals Wolseley, Roberts, 
Kitchener and others were added, and then 
King Edward said that there must be a portrait 
of Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
I told His Majesty that unluckily there was no 
such portrait forthcoming, and this led to an 
amusing, if rather alarming, adventure on my 
part. The King, thinking the matter over, 
told me that he remembered a portrait of the 
Duke in his rooms at Gloucester House, which 
would be just suitable; he would as soon as 
possible ask the. Duke of Cambridge to give 
it to the royal collection for our purpose, 
feeling sure that the Duke would not refuse. 
Subsequently I received a message commanding 
me to meet His Majesty at Gloucester House 
on June 6 at a certain hour in the afternoon. 
When I arrived and the door was opened, I 
was confronted by the hall porter, flanked by 
two or three tall pages, and became aware that 
the King had not sent word of his own proposed. 
visit to the Duke, nor of any other visitor to 
be expected like myself. My own statement 
that I had come by appointment to meet the 
King was greeted with some incredulity, and I 
rather feared at first that the door would be 
shut in my face. I inquired, however, feeling 
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rather nettled by this reception, if the Duke 
was at home, and if anyone was with him, 
and on hearing that Colonel FitzGeorge was 
upstairs, I asked for my card to be taken to 
him, and that I might have a few words with 
this gentleman. This was done and shortly 
afterwards Colonel FitzGeorge came down and 
I explained to him the situation. He said that 
they had received no notice of the King’s in- 
tended visit, but that there was nothing sur- 
prising in this. Anyhow he took me upstairs 
and asked me to wait in a side room. [ had 
not been there very long before I heard the 
King arrive and the welcome sound of his voice 
upon the stairs. Then at last Colonel Fitz- 
George came and took me into the Duke’s room. 
The old Field-Marshal was lying on a couch, 
looking as if he were in the last stage of life, 
but he raised himself up a little, and gave me 
his hand to shake. King Edward was seated 
by his side, and at once apologized to me for 
being late, as he had intended to be there 
before I arrived, so as not to put me to the 
little inconvenience which had, as he feared, 
been caused. The King then said that he had 
explained to the Duke exactly what he wanted, 
and that the Duke had consented to give the 
picture. I was instructed to see it and arrange 
with Colonel FitzGeorge as to its being removed. 
I then took my leave of His Majesty and the 
old Duke, who, I think, had not much choice 
in the matter. That same evening the Duke of 
Cambridge rose, donned his uniform, and went 
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out to preside at a regimental dinner, after 
which he made a speech. The portrait was 
duly fetched and hung in the lower corridor in 
St. James’s Palace. 

I was able to furnish the staircases and State- 
Rooms in St. James’s Palace with historical 
portraits all through, some of them brought 
from Hampton Court Palace, adding first a 
series of royal portraits from Henry VIII to 
Queen Victoria, and later on to Edward VII. 
Room also was found in the Banqueting Hall 
for the vast paintings of the Durbar held by 
Lord Lytton, as Viceroy, on January 1, 1877, 
the work of Val. Prinsep, R.A. 

At Kensington Palace the State-Rooms had 
a few years earlier been renovated and opened 
to the public through the good offices of Lord 
Esher as Secretary to H.M. Office of Works. 
The selection of pictures from Hampton Court 
and elsewhere on that occasion made it easier 
for me to carry out the idea of limiting 
those in Kensington Palace to portraits and 
incidents of the period lasting from King 
William III and Queen Mary to the time of 
King George III. Through this arrangement 
various portraits which otherwise presented no 
particular interest for their subject or their 
painting were found to possess some unsuspected 
merits, especially in a historical series. 

Kew Palace, which had also been rescued, 
renovated and opened to the public in the time 
of Lord Esher, had been furnished by him with 
paintings of flowers and birds, taken from 
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Hampton Court Palace, and suitable for this 
purpose. 

Hampton Court presented difficulties which 
seemed at first to be almost insuperable. The 
palace itself, one of the most glorious buildings 
in Europe, was not constructed with a view 
to the display of pictures: and in the days of 
Cardinal Wolsey and King Henry VIII, and 
indeed much later, the walls were covered with 
rich tapestry. In the time of Charles I a con- 
siderable part of the great collection which the 
King purchased from Mantua, was placed at 
Hampton Court, including the famous series of 
tempera paintings, ‘The Triumph of Julius 
Cesar,’ by Andrea Mantegna. When White- 
hall was abandoned as a royal residence by 
William III, a number of the pictures were 
transferred to Kensington Palace and thus 
escaped the disastrous fires at Whitehall at 
the end of the seventeenth century. A century 
or more later, when Kensington Palace in its 
turn was given up as the residence of the 
Sovereign, the pictures were removed and 
dispersed between Windsor Castle and Hampton 
Court. The walls of the rooms in the latter 
Palace were crowded up to the ceilings, and a 
mass of indifferent work obscured the value 
of the really fine paintings which were to be 
found in this collection. <A certain number of 
pictures had been removed in recent years to 
Kensington Palace and to Kew Palace, as has 
already been noted, but the congestion remained. 
Fortunately, before these removals had taken 
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place an admirable catalogue raisonné had been 
prepared and published by Mr. Ernest Law, 
who resided within the precincts, and who has 
devoted much of his life to the history of this 
great Palace. King Edward himself took an 
early opportunity of coming down with Queen 
Alexandra to Hampton Court, and was so much 
struck by its splendour and attractions, that 
he even dallied with the idea of bringing the 
Court back there, and reviving the glorious 
days of Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey. The 
estimate which was drawn up of the minimum 
cost of converting the Tudor palace to the 
civilized requirements of the twentieth century, 
was so enormous that the idea was quickly 
abandoned. Except for the removal of some 
paintings of the eighteenth century to London, 
little could be done for the moment at Hampton 
Court, but the principle was laid down of 
limiting the pictures exhibited there to those 
painted before the eighteenth century. 

As the King desired to take the earliest 
opportunity of paying a State visit to Scotland, 
and, if possible, of taking up residence at the 
Palace of Holyrood House, it was necessary 
to put work at once in hand to prepare this 
Palace for such a visit. I was therefore dis- 
patched by the Lord Chamberlain to Edinburgh 
to visit and report on the state of affairs at 
Holyrood. Here little had been done since the 
State visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
in 1857. On that occasion great difficulty had 
been found in accommodating not only the 
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Queen and the Prince, but their suites in the 
old Palace, which was ill-adapted for modern 
requirements. Several rooms had to be stripped 
and divided up into separate lodgings, tapestry 
taken down and stored, and temporary furni- 
ture provided. A number of pictures of no 
particular interest or merit had been brought 
up from England to furnish the walls, and 
still remained in their places. The situation 
within Holyrood Palace was moreover peculiar 
and disconcerting. The apartments connected 
with the history of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Henry Lord Darnley, had for many years been 
open to the public, and formed, as they do 
to-day, one of the chief objects of interest for 
visitors to Edinburgh. In addition to this, 
there were great hereditary officers of State in 
Scotland who held certain privileges of residence 
within the Palace of Holyrood House. Chief 
among these was the Duke of Hamilton, who 
as Hereditary Keeper of the Palace occupied 
whole suites of rooms which were furnished 
out of his estate, many of the pictures ex- 
hibited in the Historic Apartments being the 
property, not of the Sovereign, but of the 
Duke of Hamilton. In the course of inspection 
I found in a garret at the top of one of the 
towers in the Historic Apartments a store of 
old furniture and other objects, which seemed 
to me to be in great danger in the case of fire. 
I reported on this, as some of the furniture, 
although in bad condition, appeared to be of some 
interest. The tapestry which had been removed 
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in 1857, was also inspected, and reported on by 
me to the Lord Chamberlain. My visit and 
my reports helped to bring about a curious 
situation. 

King Edward was anxious to obtain un- 
restricted control of Holyrood Palace, as the 
main residence of the Sovereign in Scotland, 
and to establish his Court there. He asked 
therefore that the Duke of Hamilton should 
surrender his hereditary rights, and allow the 
King to occupy the suites in question. The 
Trustees and legal advisers of the Duke of 
Hamilton refused point-blank to consent to 
such a surrender, and claimed as well as his 
property all the furniture and works of art in 
these apartments, including the furniture and 
tapestry on which I had reported myself. King 
Edward was no little annoyed by this rebuff 
to his authority, but he was advised that under 
the Scottish law the Duke could not be dis- 
lodged, even by command of the King. As, 
however, there was some doubt as to the owner- 
ship of the furniture and pictures, a committee 
was appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., to investigate 
the question. This Committee allotted certain 
pieces of tapestry and furniture to the Sovereign, 
and the remainder to the Duke. An arrange- 
ment was made by which the Duke retained 
titular ownership of his apartments and their 
contents, although as he was debarred from 
making any provision for actual occupation, 
his personal gain in the matter was of little 
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account. Preparations were therefore begun to 
make the Palace ready for a royal visit. My 
own personal regret was that I was not able 
to weed out from the historic apartments 
certain paintings which neither by subject nor 
by date had any connection at all with the 
particular history of this part of the Palace. 
My protests were unavailing and these pictures 
for the most part still remain. 

Before the King and Queen left Marlborough 
House to take up residence in Buckingham 
Palace an incident occurred, which caused me 
much interest and some amusement. I was 
sent for one afternoon in May 1901, to wait 
on the King at Marlborough House. Just at 
this time the artistic world had been excited 
by the news that the famous portrait of 
‘ Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire’ by Gains- 
borough, which had been several years before 
stolen in mysterious circumstances from Messrs. 
Agnew’s rooms in Old Bond Street, had been 
recovered and sold to Mr. Pierpont Morgan for 
alarge sum of money. The King had expressed 
a wish to see the picture before it left the 
country again, and Sir William Agnew, Bart., 
the head of the firm, had offered to bring the 
picture to Marlborough House for His Majesty’s 
inspection. When I arrived a few minutes 
before the appointed hour, I found the picture 
on an easel in the saloon. Shortly afterwards 
the King came in, and asked me at once what 
I thought of the picture. I gave him my 
opinion, which was not in favour of its entire 
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authenticity, and as Sir William Agnew did 
not arrive quite punctually, the King and I 
were able to scrutinize the picture quietly. 
When Sir William did arrive, the King received 
him most graciously and presented me as his 
new Surveyor of Pictures. Sir William then 
delivered a long, impassioned speech in praise 
of the picture, and, warming to his work, placed 
his hand upon his heart and with tears in his 
eyes swore that no hand but that of Gains- 
borough had ever touched that canvas. King 
Edward listened with his usual courteous ami- 
ability, but I fancied that I caught more than 
once an extra wink in his eye, as if he was 
rather amused by this impassioned tirade just 
after the King and I had been inclined to take 
a different view. At the close the King con- 
gratulated Sir William Agnew on the recovery 
of the picture, and expressed regret that it 
should leave the country. I, of course, lay 
low and said nothing. 

On another occasion before the King left 
Marlborough House I was sent for and was 
received by His Majesty in his study, of which 
my chief memory is the beautiful colour of 
the panelling. After some desultory conversa- 
tion he said that before I left he wished to 
offer me this, holding out what I thought was 
a@ cigar-case, and I was just about to thank 
him and say that I did not smoke, when he 
opened it and showed me the M.V.O. (Fourth 
Class). I suppose that I ought to have fallen 
on one knee, and had it fixed on my breast, 
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but I was too inexperienced and too much 
startled to do more than thank His Majesty 
and hastily take my leave. Since that day, 
although I have attended officially several 
Investitures, and been invested more than 
once myself, I have never felt myself at home 
with decorations, and although they certainly 
look rather nice in moderation, the questions 
what to wear, and when to wear, and where to 
wear, never to my mind seem to lose their 
difficulty. 

Another royal residence, although one not 
strictly under the Lord Chamberlain’s adminis- 
tration, but private like Balmoral Castle and 
Sandringham, now loomed on the horizon. 
This was Osborne House, the favourite residence 
of Queen Victoria, in which Her Majesty 
breathed her last, and whence the great White 
Queen had been transported across the sea to 
her last resting-place at Windsor. Never had 
I thought it possible that I should have had 
anything to do personally with this almost 
sacred spot. In July 1901, I was in- 
formed by Sir Arthur Ellis that the King 
wished me to come to Cowes on August 3, and 
join the party on the royal yacht previous to 
the Cowes Regatta in the following week. My 
instructions were to come by the afternoon 
train from Waterloo to Southampton Pier, 
where I should be met, and that I was to sleep 
on board the new royal yacht, the Victoria 
and Albert, the King and Queen and suite 
still occupying the older yacht Osborne. Sir 
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Arthur Ellis told me that he was going down 
himself to Cowes with a friend, Mrs. Hartmann, 
to join Sir Allen Young on his yacht, so that 
he could shepherd me as far as Southampton 
Pier. So in due course I turned up at Waterloo 
Station, where, it being the Saturday before 
Bank Holiday, there was a seething crowd, 
and duly met Sir Arthur Ellis and Mrs. Hart- 
mann, but we had hardly left Waterloo before 
the train came to a dead stop, owing as we 
discovered later on, to some block on the line, 
and there we sat for an hour or more. Even- 
tually we got to Southampton Pier some two 
or three hours late, only to find that the Cowes 
boat had left at the usual time, and that the 
pinnace from the royal yacht had been in 
and departed again. There was nothing to 
do but wait for the return and the next voyage 
of the Cowes steamer, so we sat forlornly on 
our luggage and lamented. Eventually we did 
get to Cowes, but my troubles did not end there. 
I had never been to Cowes before, and never 
on board a private yacht. How I was to get 
out to the royal yacht I did not know, as it 
was then about 10 p.m. Fortunately, Sir 
Arthur Ellis, seeing my tribulation, persuaded 
the skipper of Sir Allen Young’s pinnace, which 
had come to meet him and Mrs. Hartmann, to 
take me on board also. When we arrived at 
Sir Allen’s yacht he explained what had hap- 
pened; Sir Allen kindly sent me on to the 
Victoria and Albert, and I found myself safely 
delivered into the charge of Sir Hedworth 
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Lambton, in whom I recognized a former 
schoolmate at Tabor’s school at Cheam. He 
told me that there had been a regular hue and 
cry for me up and down the roads at Cowes. 
He then signalled to the Osborne and asked for 
instructions, and a message came back from 
the King, saying that I was not to come over 
that night, and that I was to be given some 
food. Even this was a difficulty at 10.30 p.m. 
on a yacht, but some cold beef and etceteras 
were produced, and I was heartily glad of 
anything, having had nothing but tea since I 
left home. 

I learnt that Lord Farquhar, the Master of 
the Household, was also staying on the Victoria 
and Albert—we were, I think, the first guests 
to enjoy this privilege—and it was not until 
his return that I learnt the full extent of the 
disaster. I had been invited to the royal 
dinner-party on the Osborne, and of course 
expected. The party was arranged for fourteen 
covers. As I did not turn up, my absence 
made the number thirteen. Queen Alexandra 
firmly refused to sit down thirteen at table. 
As I was obviously not forthcoming, something 
desperate had to be done. The royal dinner- 
hour was late anyhow, and at last an unfortun- 
ate naval officer was collared, who, although 
he had already dined, or nearly so, was willing 
to meet the royal emergency, and dine, or 
pretend to dine, all overagain. Their Majesties 
were extremely kind when I explained my 
untoward misadventure the next day, but I 
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could see that they had been rather put out 
by it at the time. 

The next morning Lord Farquhar and I went 
on board the Osborne, and were received by 
the King on deck. His Majesty with a jest 
rebuked Lord Farquhar for being, as usual, a 
few minutes late, and then with his customary 
geniality put me quite at my ease as to my 
escapade of the night before. A few minutes 
after our arrival an express-message boat arrived 
with a cable for the King, who withdrew a 
little way off to read it. Seeing that the King 
was evidently moved by its contents, Lord 
Farquhar after an interval advanced and said 
that he was afraid that His Majesty had re- 
ceived some bad news. ‘‘ The very worst,” 
replied the King, for the cable was to say that 
his beloved sister, the Empress Frederick, was 
actually dying. With great self-control the 
King ordered us to make ready for going ashore, 
and very soon after the King and Queen with 
Lord Farquhar and myself were landed at the 
Trinity Pier, whence we proceeded to Osborne 
House, where we were joined by Lord Esher 
and Sir Arthur Ellis. 

The motive of this visit was gradually un- 
folded to me. By her will Queen Victoria 
had bequeathed her two private residences of 
Balmoral Castle and Osborne House to the 
Sovereign with certain proprietary rights held 
by other members of her Family. King Edward 
on his accession found himself burdened, not 
only with Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
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Castle, but also with Sandringham, Balmoral 
Castle and Osborne, all in occupation and 
maintained, the first two partially, the last 
three wholly, out of the Privy Purse. The 
burden was more than the royal exchequer 
could afford to carry. Sandringham had been 
the home of King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra ever since their marriage, and their 
Majesties had no intention, certainly no wish, 
to give this up. Balmoral presented no diffi- 
culty, for a royal residence in Scotland was a 
necessity, and the situation of Balmoral in the 
Highlands was well chosen and well adapted 
for the various kinds of sport and recreation 
which the Sovereign and his friends might 
look forward to each year. Osborne House, 
apart from its associations with his revered 
Mother, offered no attractions for either King 
Edward or Queen Alexandra, and it was soon 
made certain that in no circumstances would 
Osborne be occupied again as a royal residence. 
What, therefore, could be done with it, especially 
in view of the very definite intention implied 
by Queen Victoria’s will? It so happened 
that at this juncture two matters affecting the 
Royal Navy were ripe for discussion. The 
Admiralty had decided for some time past to 
scrap the old training ship H.M.S. Britannia 
at Dartmouth as a preparatory school for 
naval cadets, through which all officers in the 
Navy had to pass, including his present Majesty 
King George V, and to establish this on dry 
land. It was not easy to find such a place, 
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but the vigilant mind of Lord Esher, then 
Secretary to H.M. Office of Works, suggested 
to the King and the Admiralty that the grounds, 
including the stabling, at Osborne House offered 
a suitable site for such a training college for 
boys as was contemplated for the cadets of 
H.M.S. Britannia. This idea found favour 
with both the King and the Admiralty. The 
other contingency arose from the painful fact 
that officers in the Royal Navy who might be 
invalided home from foreign climes, convalescent 
or otherwise, had no place to go to in case of 
need, except the common naval hospital at 
Netley. The same difficulty applied to officers 
in the Army, invalided from service in the 
tropics. It was suggested to the King that 
some part of Osborne House might be devoted 
to such a cause, especially as the climate of the 
Isle of Wight would be specially advantageous 
for this class of illness or convalescence. To 
this suggestion the King also lent a willing ear. 
There remained, however, the difficulty arising 
from Queen Victoria’s will. 

After much careful consultation with all the 
advisers necessary, the King determined to take 
some such action as had been proposed to 
him, reserving for all time the central portion 
of the house, in which Queen Victoria’s own 
rooms were situated, as a permanent memorial 
to his Mother. For this action he obtained, 
as I was told, the consent of his son, the Prince 
of Wales, now King George V, who assured his 
Father that in no circumstances would he wish 
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or even consent to reside in Osborne House. 
The visit to Osborne House was therefore, on 
this occasion, of a somewhat exploratory nature. 
We first visited the stables and the grounds 
adjoining, where the plans of a new naval 
training college were produced and explained, 
and provisionally approved by the King, and 
then went over the house with the exception 
of Queen Victoria’s death chamber and adjoin- 
ing rooms, into which the King and Queen 
went alone. Later on, while we were out in 
the garden, the King commanded us-—-that is 
to say, Lord Esher, Lord Farquhar and myself 
~—to stop while he went off alone. The reason 
for this was soon apparent. 

During the long residence of Queen Victoria 
at Osborne, her daughter, H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, had been established 
in a large villa residence outside the park, 
known as Kent House. The Queen’s youngest 
daughter, H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, had at 
first been allotted a special wing of the house 
for her private use, but, after her marriage to 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, had been estab- 
lished in a house on the confines of the park. 
It was not unnatural therefore, that the pro- 
posed scheme for the use of Osborne House 
and grounds should have aroused some appre- 
hension in the minds of these royal ladies, for 
whom Osborne meant so much. King Edward 
was fully conscious of this difficulty and most 
anxious to placate and persuade his sisters. 
He had spent some time that day in marking 
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off a portion of the grounds, which it was 
proposed to add to those occupied by H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice, so as to ensure greater 
privacy, and greater space for general purposes. 
He knew, however, that he would have to 
arrange matters with his sisters in person before 
anything was settled, and the moment had 
now arrived. Some way off among the bushes 
we perceived the figures of the two resident 
princesses, and with them, if I remember right, 
H.R.H. Princess Christian. They came up, and 
all withdrew together to a little distance. 
After a time the King returned, somewhat 
flushed, but with a happy smile on his face. 
I was learning to admire the King as a man 
for his courage and tenacity, when put to it, 
and to admire his-wonderful character and self- 
control, but he never, I am sure, had a harder 
task to perform than that of soothing the 
naturally perturbed feelings of his three sisters 
at this apparently ruthless perversion of their 
Mother’s will, and convincing them that it was 
for the good of the country that this sacrifice 
should be made, and that it could be done, and 
would be done, without any diminution of the 
sanctity attached to the spot where Queen 
Victoria lived and where she drew her last breath. 
We then returned to Cowes, and that evening 
I had the honour of dining on board the royal 
yacht and expiating my mishap of the previous 
evening, at which Queen Alexandra was much 
amused. The next day Lord Farquhar and I 
left for Portsmouth and London, and the 
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King prepared to set out on his last sad journey 
to Cronberg for the Empress Frederick’s funeral. 
The King and his eldest sister had always been 
devoted friends, and after the King’s Accession 
the Empress wrote frequently from her bed of 
suffering. In one of these letters she begged 
the King to have a search made in Bucking- 
ham Palace for a small coloured bust of a 
child, which used in the days of their child- 
hood to stand on a book-case or cupboard in the 
Nursery corridor, and was always believed by 
her to be of great interest and value. The 
King had a search made, and, sure enough, 
the little bust was found more or less where 
the Empress indicated, forgotten and neglected 
all through those many years, although this was 
less surprising, seeing how seldom the rooms in 
that part of the Palace were occupied during 
the past twenty years or more. This little 
bust of a grotesque child, or dwarf, was in 
coloured terra-cotta, and of such interest that 
I asked the King’s leave to consult the great 
Dr. Wilhelm Bode at Berlin, with whom I was 
at the time on terms of friendship, and who 
was recognized as the leading authority on 
this form of sculpture. Dr. Bode was much 
interested and, working only from a photo- 
graph, made the bust a subject of an article 
in the Berlin Jahrbuch of Art History in which 
he attributed it to a Flemish sculptor, Conrad 
Meyt of Malines, who worked for the Regent 
Margaret of Austria about 1500. I was never 
satisfied with this attribution, and had the 
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satisfaction many years later, and with greater 
knowledge and experience since acquired, of 
being able to claim this interesting work of 
art for Guido Mazzoni of Modena, better known 
as Paganino, who was one of the competitors 
for the monument of King Henry VII in West- 
minster Abbey, which was eventually carried 
out by Torrigiano. The bust, which represents 
a dwarf serving-maid, is now at Windsor Castle. 

During these few months I had always my 
duties at the National Portrait Gallery to per- 
form. These were not neglected, and my 
Trustees took a kindly interest in the work 
with which I was occupied. Now indeed, that 
the King was otherwise engaged, while the 
long period of national mourning for Queen 
Victoria still continued, there was little stirring 
in the world at large, where England was still 
endeavouring to bring the long-drawn-out agony 
of the South African War to an adequate con- 
clusion. The structural alterations and re- 
decorations in progress at Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle demanded some months 
more before the King and Queen would actually 
leave Marlborough House. After the busy 
months up to August, a holiday in Scotland 
was particularly pleasant, and trawling for 
lithe in the waters of the Hebrides was a salutary 
antidote to the overwhelming work of re-arrange- 
ment of pictures, china and furniture. Another 
visit to Holyrood Palace on my return south, 
shared by Lord Esher and Guy Laking, helped 
to expedite matters there. In October I paid 
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a further short holiday visit to my friend Horatio 
Brown, in Venice, and then returned for the final 
efforts of completion, before the expiration of 
the Court mourning for Queen Victoria and the 
resumption, now so eagerly desired by all parties, 
of Court functions and Court festivities. 

In the following March I received a second 
command to join the King at Cowes on board 
the royal yacht. On this occasion I took care 
not to have any mishap on my journey, and 
I found myself honoured at Southampton by 
the presence of the royal yacht Alberta, with 
Captain Broad, R.N., sent specially to fetch me. 
Captain Broad told me that in the days of 
Queen Victoria the Alberta was never sent to 
fetch anybody under the rank of a Cabinet 
Minister. He was glad that King Edward had 
different views, as it was very seldom now that 
the Alberta had any use at all. 

The King was now living on board the 
Victoria and Albert, on which I had stayed 
before. There was only a bachelor party on 
board ; beside the King—Lord Farquhar, Lord 
Esher, Viconte de Soveral, the Portuguese 
Minister, Sir Seymour Fortescue, Colonel Arthur 
Davidson, Colonel ‘ Fritz’ Ponsonby,’ Sir Francis 
Laking, and myself. The object of this visit was 
to make final arrangements for the various in- 
stitutions in course of creation on the Osborne 
Estate. The next day we all went up to Osborne 
House, where we first visited the buildings that 


1 Now the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. 
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were being erected to contain the new Naval 
Cadet School about to be removed from the 
old training-ship Britannia. Here the King 
was met by representatives of H.M. Office of 
Works, who under the guidance of Lord Esher 
conducted the King and his party over the 
new buildings which had been erected with 
great rapidity since the King’s last visit. The 
buildings were constructed of a special fire-proof 
material, which seemed rather light and un- 
substantial. The King was informed that these 
were to be considered as being only temporary, 
and that when the new College for Cadets was 
firmly established the buildings, especially the 
dormitories, would be rebuilt in a more sub- 
stantial fashion. I recall this remark the more 
particularly because, after the College had been 
established, no such plan was ever carried out, 
and those ‘temporary’ buildings remained in 
use continuously up to the time that the Naval 
College was removed to Dartmouth. 

After this tour of inspection the King entered 
the great Household wing of Osborne House, 
where he was met, if I remember right, by Sir 
Frederick Treves and others. Sir Frederick 
Treves assured the King that this wing might 
have been designed for the purpose of a private 
hospital, and so indeed it seemed to all of us. 
On the first floor of this building in one of the 
angles an iron grille opened on to a passage 
connecting this wing with the central part of 
the house, known as the Pavilion. King Ed- 
ward stopped at this grille, and beckoning to 
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me, and I think to Lord Farquhar, he took 
us through this passage to the centre of the 
house, where we were outside Queen Victoria’s 
private apartments. There the King introduced 
me to Miss Haines, the newly appointed Matron 
of the Hospital, who had nursed him through 
his serious operation in June 1901. We then 
went into Queen Victoria’s private rooms, and 
into the bedchamber in which the great Queen 
had breathed her last. Here the King himself 
showed me with much emotion the drawing of 
his Mother on her death-bed, made on the spot 
by Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A. We eventually 
rejoined the rest of the party. We then went 
out in the garden and visited Barton Farm, a 
small and pleasant house, which Queen Victoria 
had added to the property, in order to accom- 
modate her guests or official attendants. On 
the way we visited the Swiss Cottage, with its 
fine collection of butterflies and other inter- 
esting objects. King Edward told us how as 
a boy he had been made to come and study 
there and take an interest in the various exhibits. 
He then showed us in the garden of the cottage 
the series of little gardens made by himself and 
his brothers and sisters, which could be still 
recognized. The King seemed to speak with 
emotion as he described these incidents of his 
childhood. 

On board the yacht on this occasion, it being 
March, the weather was not very genial, and I 
found the vicinity of an electric stove in my 
cabin a great comfort. Being a ‘ bachelor’ 

En. a 
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party, our evenings were not very lively, except 
for one circumstance. King Edward retired 
after dinner to a game of bridge and a cigar. 
Seymour Fortescue was a bridge player of 
great reputation, and Fritz Ponsonby a good 
practitioner, but who was to be the fourth ? 
Lord Esher and Lord Farquhar were able to 
decline, Soveral couldn’t, and Arthur Davidson 
wouldn’t, play. King Edward, withthat human 
forethought which was so characteristic of him, 
knew that even if I did play bridge myself, I 
was only a poor Civil Servant, and not able to 
lose even the moderate points which were 
usually played at the King’s table. There 
only remained Sir Francis Laking, who each 
night tried to abscond, and had to be dug out 
of his cabin, and offered up as a sacrifice to 
bridge. I believe that by nature he was a bad 
player, but the circumstances made him worse. 
As we sat and talked in one of the cabins we 
could hear the King’s rather penetrating voice 
scolding poor Laking for his bad play, and 
making fun of him. I felt rather guilty myself, 
because I rather liked a game of bridge, and 
it would have been an honour to have played 
with the King, but I fully understood and 
appreciated the King’s motive in so markedly 
not inviting me to play. 

One amusing incident remains in my memory. 
King Edward, who rather liked to pose as a 
kind of Haroun al Raschid among his friends, 
had been persuaded, I think by some lady 
friends, that he ought to be served with his 
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coffee and cigars after dinner by a special 
Oriental slave. An Egyptian boy, quite nice- 
looking and clad in beautiful silks and turban, 
used at a given moment to be brought in, and 
to offer on his knee a tray with coffee and 
liqueur for His Majesty’s sole consumption. 
Not until this was done were coffee, liqueurs, 
cigarettes, etc., handed round to the King’s 
guests. One night at Cowes, when the moment 
arrived at which the door of the dining-cabin, 
which opened to the deck of the yacht, should 
disclose the figure of the Egyptian coffee-bearer, 
nothing happened. A dead silence fell upon 
the company, but several minutes elapsed, and 
still no boy, and no coffee. At last some mur- 
murings were heard in the distance, and Lord 
Farquhar, as Master of the Household, asked 
the King’s leave to go and inquire what had 
happened, for the King was beginning to lose 
his temper. We all waited, and heard further 
murmurs coming from the forecastle. At last 
Lord Farquhar returned, trying to stifle his 
laughter, and when the King rather sharply 
asked him to explain, said that the cause of 
all the trouble was that one of the pages or 
footmen had called the Egyptian boy by a very 
offensive name, on which the boy had struck 
work and refused to serve the King’s coffee 
until the offender had apologized. Even the 
King, who was rather put out, could not help 
being amused by the fact that the King of 
England had been held up by this wretched 
Egyptian boy, who did soon appear with his 
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royal master’s coffee. The King was too great 
a gentleman and too good an actor to show 
any anger before us all and before the boy 
himself. It was not long before we heard that 
this Oriental episode had been discontinued and 
the youth in question departed elsewhere. 

Another instance of the King’s thoughtful 
kindness to me was shown as follows. The 
yacht remained at Cowes over Easter Monday, 
and I found that the King had planned an 
excursion to Lulworth, in which I was not 
included, so that I was due to leave the yacht. 
As I had already experienced the inconvenience 
of being landed at Portsmouth on a Bank 
Holiday, I got Lord Farquhar and Lord Esher 
to ask the King to allow me to remain on board 
until Tuesday. The King at once consented, 
and, after explaining to me most courteously 
why he could not take me to Lulworth, told 
off Colonel Davidson to take charge of me, and 
take me over to Carisbrooke Castle, where I 
had never been before. For this kind thought 
I was very grateful. I was glad to be on the 
yacht that evening, because I received a special 
message from Windsor Castle to say that the 
State Apartments had been opened to the 
public on Easter Day for the first time since 
the King’s accession, and that no less than 
24,300 visitors had passed through during the 
day. The King was very much interested in 
hearing this news. 

Since that date many thousands of visitors 
have passed through the State Apartments. 
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Whenever a congress or gathering of scientific 
or literary persons was meeting in London, 
King Edward invited them to visit Windsor 
Castle. The first large party of this sort was 
that of the American Chamber of Commerce, 
who came on June I, 1902. On the next 
special occasion, Fortescue,' Laking and I were 
on duty to show the party round. 


1 The Hon. Sir John Fortescue, K.C.V.O., then Librarian 
at Windsor Castle. 


CHAPTER IV 
GENTLEMAN-USHERS 


HE post of Surveyor of the King’s Pic- 
tures having been considered up to 


the end of Queen Victoria’s reign to 
be a consultative rather than an administrative 
office, the remuneration had always been on a 
very moderate scale. The last holder of the 
post, Sir J. Charles Robinson, had little power 
to take any action, unless he was called in for 
the purpose, and as he could exercise little 
control, he was in return not burdened with 
any special responsibility. King Edward was 
anxious to make this a more independent post 
under the Lord Chamberlain, delegating to the 
Surveyor greater responsibilities as to the care 
and arrangement of the royal collections. The 
general reduction of expenses in the Royal 
Household, which was now being put into 
force, did not admit of any great increase of 
stipend, but the new Comptroller of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, Sir Arthur Ellis, 
arranged with the King that I should be 
appointed a Gentleman-Usher in the new Royal 
Household, a post to which a further small 
stipend was attached. This post Sir Arthur 
Ellis pressed most kindly on me, regretting that 
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even the double employment in the Royal 
Household should not produce a stipend really 
remunerative enough for the duties which were 
expected of me. 

This offer opened out quite a new prospect 
in life. Having been for so many years a quiet, 
impecunious, daily-breading Civil Servant, I 
had no aspirations to Court life, nor any feelings 
of particular adaptability to such duties. On 
the other hand, my family had for some gener- 
ations been connected with the Court, since the 
days of Frederick Prince of Wales, to whom, 
and afterwards to Augusta Princess of Wales, 
my ancestor Sir John Cust, Bart., had been 
Clerk of the Household, prior to his becoming 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Since then 
more than one member of the Cust family had 
held office at Court, and as the King was 
acquainted with me personally before his acces- 
sion to the throne, such an appointment was 
in no way remarkable, although I was made 
aware that the King and Sir Arthur Ellis had 
taken special thought in order to help me 
financially. I did not at the time realize what 
the post of Gentleman-Usher could entail upon 
me. 

The post of Gentleman-Usher at Court is as 
old as any Court itself, because no Court can 
be held without some personage to arrange and 
direct the ceremony, and this marshal or comp- 
troller must needs have a number of sub- 
ordinates at his beck and call, other than those 
in actual personal attendance upon the Sove- 
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reign. Strictly speaking, the main duties of an 
Usher were to keep the doors of the royal apart- 
ments, and to introduce visitors to the royal 
presence. As such attendance had to be con- 
tinuous, the number of ushers was at one time 
considerable, divided into daily waiters and 
quarterly waiters, each with a comfortable 
salary, in addition to four more Ushers of the 
Privy Chamber. These had been gradually 
reduced to one class only, directly under the 
command of the Comptroller of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Department, though nominally under 
that of the Lord Chamberlain himself. During 
the concluding years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and the cessation of all but the most obligatory 
Court functions, the duties of a Gentleman- 
Usher had been light, and the post an agreeable 
one, as it afforded a very pleasant share in the 
social life of the Court. 

After King Edward’s accession to the throne 
and the final decision as to the Civil List, and 
the income accruing to His Majesty under 
Sanction of Parliament, many drastic economies 
were made in the Royal Household. Among 
other victims of economy were the Gentlemen- 
Ushers, whose salaries, not so very high at any 
time, were reduced to one single yearly figure 
of £100. Speaking after an experience of more 
than a quarter of a century, I venture to think 
that King Edward was here persuaded into a 
mistake. If the duties of a Gentleman-Usher 
during the closing years of the century might 
not have been valued higher than the new 
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stipend, those to be performed in future seemed 
likely to be much more important, and that 
increase of work should be accompanied by 
reduction of pay did not in my opinion prove 
a good policy. Moreover, for new-comers there 
was, and is still, a real hardship. The Gentle- 
men-Ushers, who survived from the Corps at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s death, were duly 
equipped with their uniforms, and only felt the 
reduction of their stipends. They were joined 
by their former chief, Sir Spencer Ponsonby- 
Fane, who stepped off his chair of authority, 
and asked permission to serve in the ranks, 
rather than drop out altogether. Moreover, 
this was not a mere geste, for Sir Spencer did 
his duty with the rest of us, and enjoyed doing 
so. Now the uniform of a Gentleman-Usher 
was the Second-Class Civil Service Uniform, 
comprising two gold-braided coats and an over- 
coat, cocked hat, sword, white breeches as well 
as trousers, and their accessories. The full 
dress-coat alone with its gold braid cost at that 
date over eighty pounds, and at the present 
day, I believe, costs about double this sum, 
although the good gold braid of former days is 
unobtainable to-day, and a shoddy gold has 
to be used which does not stand wear as before. 
In fact, the first two years of a Gentleman- 
Usher’s stipend went to pay for his uniforms, 
provided that he was not a retired officer in 
the Royal Navy or the Army of sufficient rank 
to retain his service uniform. I was, myself, 
specially fortunate. A former member of the 
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Royal Household, one of the German staff, 
had obtained the right to wear the Second-Class 
Civil Service Uniform, and had provided him- 
self with the clothes, which he had hardly had 
any opportunity of wearing, so that he now 
found them useless. Through the kind offices 
of Sir Arthur Ellis and through the good luck 
that the dimensions of our figures were well 
balanced, I was able to acquire the expensive 
luxury of a full-dress gold-laced coat at a very 
much reduced cost. 

Much discussion took place between their 
Majesties, the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, the Master of the Household, and the 
Comptroller of the Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment as to the procedure to be adopted at the 
principal Court Functions of the new reign. 
Taking the Levées first, it was decided that 
the King should hold these as before at St. 
James’s Palace. In view, however, of the fact 
that the King was already somewhat advanced 
in years, being sixty, and that his health was 
for this reason a matter of concern, His Majesty 
was persuaded, rather against his own will, to 
remain seated during the Levée after receiving 
the Ambassadors. King Edward thus lost the 
opportunity of greeting his personal friends with 
a friendly shake of the hand, but the ceremony 
gained in dignity, and as the number wishing 
to attend a Levée for the first time in the 
King’s reign was great, and the list of young 
officers in the various services who were anxious 
to be presented to their King became quite 
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formidable, the relief to the King was so obvious 
that no further question could be raised. 
With regard to the Courts, which were to 
take the place of the so-called ‘ Drawing-Rooms ’” 
in Queen Victoria’s days, it was decided that 
the King and Queen should hold them jointly 
and at night, thus relieving the ladies who 
attended, from the discomfort and fatigue of a 
long wait in their carriages outside the Palace 
in the cold daylight and a not infrequent scrim- 
mage for precedence indoors. This added con- 
siderably to the expense, as an evening reception 
entailed a supper afterwards, and their Majesties 
were too hospitable by nature to send their 
guests away without food, as had been the 
practice at the afternoon Drawing-Rooms. 
Another change arising out of the evening 
Courts was that, although the Courts were for 
ladies only, gentlemen were now invited to 
attend as escorts to their wives and daughters, 
while among these only Cabinet Ministers and 
a few other exalted personages were called upon 
to make their bows to their Majesties. The 
fact also that it was now a King with a Queen- 
Consort who would hold the Court involved a 
departure from the usual procedure of the 
Drawing-Room, as held by Queen Victoria, or 
whichever of the Royal Princesses was acting 
as her Deputy. Various schemes were discussed. 
King Edward who had an innate love of Court 
pomps and ceremony, and was a ruthless stickler 
for correctness of deportment and organization, 
even to a button on a uniform or the exact 
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position of a decoration on the breast of its 
wearer, was also rather disposed to favour the 
practice of the German or Russian Courts, at 
which the Sovereign, having received with 
the proper ceremonies ambassadors and other 
exalted guests, then walked in parade round 
the rooms in which the general company of 
the guests were assembled, saluting them, as 
he passed with his Consort, and conversing 
with those with whom their Majesties might 
wish to exchange a special greeting. 

One of the chief objections to this kind of 
parade Jay in the difficulty of making the 
presentations to the Sovereign of the young 
ladies who aspired in this way to enter Society. 
This was met by dividing the Court into two 
parts, the presentations being made to their 
Majesties in the Ball-Room and the other guests 
being assembled in the adjoining State Apart- 
ments. An experiment was therefore made on 
these lines. Great dissatisfaction was, however, 
created among the ladies summoned to the 
Courts. The laws laid down for costume on 
such occasions were somewhat rigorous, and 
involved for a lady not only ostrich feathers 
and a veil for her head, but a long train at her 
back, often of very gorgeous and expensive 
material. This train was spread out by pages 
before a lady passed the throne, and then 
gathered up for her by other pages, when she 
passed out of the presence. When the ladies 
stood in rows, while the King and Queen passed 
along the rooms, bowing to all and speaking to 
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some, there was no opportunity of displaying 
their trains, to which so much care and expense 
had been devoted. Divers manceuvres were 
made to show them in front, instead of behind, 
often to the discomfort of a neighbour, and 
much to the anxiety of the Gentlemen-Ushers, 
who had to see that the carpet was kept clear 
for the procession of the King and Queen. 
Although the general effect of colour and 
splendour in the rooms was notable, the experi- 
ment was very obviously a failure. A minor 
drawback to it was that Queen Alexandra, who 
was affected by a slight lameness, found the 
long standing and walking very fatiguing, 
although Her Majesty did her best to make 
the experiment a success. The first Court was 
held at Buckingham Palace on Friday, March 14, 
1902, before the King and Queen had actually 
left Marlborough House as a residence. 

It was evident that the post of Gentleman- 
Usher would be no sinecure. I had been enter- 
tained by advice, which I, as a new-comer, 
received from one or two of the ushers, who 
had been many years in service during the past 
reign, never to do anything more than I was 
actually told to do; surtout point de zéle. It 
is true that some of those with whom I was at 
first associated did carry out this maxim to the 
best of their ability, although even these gentle- 
men found themselves a bit bustled. I received 
better advice from old Sir Spencer Ponsonby- 
Fane, now my colleague, and very soon I was 
joined by Montague Eliot, Percy Armytage, 
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Harry (now Sir Harry) Lloyd Verney, Arthur 
Walsh (now Lord Ormathwaite); and under Sir 
Arthur Ellis a new spirit in the corps was 
instilled. ‘The appointment of Percy Armytage 
was particularly happy, for as he had for many 
years been learning the business as a kind of 
Master of the Ceremonies to London Society. 
The Master of the Household, Lord Farquhar, 
had also secured a welcome assistant in Lieut.- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Charles Frederick, whose 
kind and sympathetic help was both useful and 
welcome. By degrees the full ceremony of the 
Court was arranged, and is maintained up to the 
present day. The whole ceremony takes place 
in the Ball-Room, where a dais is raised at 
one end with a canopy of rich curtains, in front 
of which are placed two thrones on which the 
King and the Queen-Consort take their seats. 
The general assembly of ladies and gentlemen 
in attendance occupies the further part of the 
Ball-Room with the great Supper-Room and 
the East Gallery adjoining. Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and other guests with the 
privilege of the Entrée are directed through 
the State Drawing-Rooms to the special places 
reserved for them. The royal procession assem- 
bles in the White Drawing-Room and the Royal 
Closet, and at the given hour starts in slow 
progress through the Drawing-Rooms to the 
Ball-Room, at the door of which a signal is 
given and the band in the gallery strikes up 
the National Anthem, as their Majesties reach 
their thrones. The King and Queen now stand, 
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while the Marshal of the Ceremonies presents 
the lady who on behalf of the Government is 
entrusted with the duty of introducing the 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps. These are 
followed by the Ambassadors, after receiving 
whom their Majesties take their seats, and 
then follow the Ministers and the other members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. Then the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who has been 
standing by the King, steps back, and the lady 
retires to her appointed seat, and after a pause 
the general procession begins, headed by those 
ladies who have the privilege of the Entrée. 
In order to expedite the passing of cards, three 
Gentlemen-Ushers are stationed at the door of 
the Ball-Room, who take the cards from the 
ladies and pass them on to the three minor 
officers of State, the last of whom hands the 
card to the Lord Chamberlain, by which time 
the lady whose name is on the card is usually 
ready to pass the presence. This passing of 
cards is a matter needing more care and dex- 
terity than may be imagined, and a dropped or 
torn card—fortunately a very rare incident—is 
very disconcerting for all parties. At a Levée 
the practice of passing cards is similar, but the 
cards come with much greater rapidity than at 
a Court. Let anyone try to pass some few 
hundred cards continuously for an hour or 
longer without dropping one, and the care 
required will be understood. 

As one of the junior members of the Corps, 
my task as Gentleman-Usher was mainly that 
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of organizing and directing the general company. 
They approach the Ball-Room by the East 
Gallery, and those who arrive early enough are 
given seats in the further half of the Ball-Room, 
special seats being reserved for the ladies who 
enjoy the Entrée. Meanwhile the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps are shown 
into an annexe beyond the actual Ball-Room in 
which they wait under their special shepherds 
from the Foreign Office. When the seats in 
the Bali-Room are all occupied, the ladies are 
then diverted into the great Supper-Room, 
where they sit and wait their summons, the 
latest comers having to sit in the East Gallery. 
After the Diplomatic Corps has started and 
vacated the Annexe, the ladies of the Entrée 
are invited to start and enter this Annexe, 
joining up behind the Diplomatic Corps. The 
general company are then invited to leave their 
seats and form a single-file procession through 
the Annexe to the door opening back into the 
Ball-Room. There each lady is met by two 
pages, who take her train for her, and spread it 
skilfully, while she has, or should have, her 
card ready to hand to the Gentleman-Usher, 
who is standing nearest the door. Sometimes 
a lady forgets to hand her card, or is so much 
engrossed by the sight of the King and Queen 
that she can think of nothing else, and a little 
tact is required in extracting the card from her 
reluctant grasp. Here she is started along the 
carpet which leads to the presence, and soon 
the two curtseys are made, and she is safe, 
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her duty done. On the other side of the Ball- 
Room there was at first some danger of con- 
fusion. A roomful of women is difficult to 
manage at any time, but when they are all in 
their best attire, all waiting and impatient to 
do the same thing, and each one perhaps with 
that strange dread of being left behind, an 
organized control has to be established. With- 
out this ladies were liable to rise like a flock 
of sheep, and make a struggle for a narrow 
doorway, not without some disorder. Fortu- 
nately during the long quiet period of waiting 
which preceded the opening of the Court, it was 
possible to instruct some of the ladies as to 
when to leave their seats, and to do so row 
by row, thus maintaining the single file. A 
few persuasive words, an appealing hand, and 
above all the wave of a cocked hat proved 
sufficient to guide these ladies into the path of 
righteousness, and, once started, it was not 
difficult for them to maintain order and dis- 
cipline among themselves. The worst evenings 
were the opening Courts of each year, which 
were attended by the whole Diplomatic Corps 
and the chief officials of the Government, the 
Court, and other great functionaries with their 
wives and daughters. This exalted company 
had a tendency to behave as though the occa- 
sion were a large evening reception, at which 
it is the habit to greet your nearest friends as 
if you had never seen them before, and to talk 
at the top of your voice. 


Many were the messages sent from head- 
KE.E, H 
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quarters in front to stop the noise, and more 
than once I had to tell one or other of our 
friends that they were an unruly mob. How- 
ever, they all got through all right eventually. 
It was not easy sometimes to get the Cabinet 
Ministers and their wives sorted, as actual 
Ministers had the privilege of making a bow to 
their Majesties, while their ladies took prece- 
denceof those belonging to ex-Cabinet Ministers. 
On one occasion when the Liberal Government 
was in power, a prominent lady on the Con- 
servative side, who was not accustomed to any 
form of control, was pushing through the crowd 
into the Annexe, when I had to stop her and 
say, ‘I beg your pardon, Lady , but please 
stand still for a moment, and allow Mrs. John 
Burns to pass.” The great lady halted and 
looked furious, but I was obdurate, and Mrs. 
Burns was able to get by and take her proper 
place in the file. On the whole a Court at 
Buckingham Palace became a spectacle of great 
dignity and magnificence, and remains so at 
the present day. Great credit is due to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and especially to the Comp- 
trollers of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, 
Sir Arthur Ellis, and after him Sir Douglas 
Dawson, for the gradual perfection of the 
arrangements. It is a pleasure to me personally 
to look back on these years and to feel that I 
myself could claim no little part in this trium- 
phant success. 

A few words may be said about the Band on 
these occasions. The post of Master of the 
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King’s Musick was of very old standing, and 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s death it was 
held by Sir Walter Parratt, organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, who held high repute 
in the ranks of musicians. The Master had 
under his control a band of musicians, carefully 
selected, who took part in all State functions 
at which music was required. I am not sure 
if they received any pay, but they did receive 
a livery, and the honour was one highly esteemed 
in the profession. King Edward continued Sir 
Walter Parratt in his office as Master of the 
Musick, and the Band also remained as before. 
When the evening Courts were started, music 
was found indispensable, and the Band found 
new employment. Difficulties, however, arose 
eventually. King Edward was a great lover of 
music, and Queen Alexandra was not only a 
devotee, but something of a performer herself. 
The music, however, which gave King Edward 
most pleasure was not that which Sir Walter 
Parratt liked to provide. Whileon the one hand 
the musician was striving to get his Band to inter- 
pret the highest class of music, the Sovereign was 
longing for something more rousing and easier to 
listen to, and more of an accompaniment to the 
business in hand. Sir Walter Parratt lamented 
to me more than once the situation, and said 
that if the King preferred Sousa’s band he had 
better have it. Sir Walter was not a man who 
could, even if he tried, alter his views on the 
subject. Eventually the Band was dissolved, 
and a special military Band for the occasion was 
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employed at Courts, State Balls and similar func- 
tions. The State Concerts, which had been held 
during the late reign, were now discontinued. 

There are other occasions as well as Courts 
and Levées, at which the services of the Gentle- 
men-Ushers are required. Each year a number 
of investitures have to be made, at which 
honours are given, knights dubbed or promoted. 
These are not very interesting ceremonies, except 
for the appearance from time to time of some 
really distinguished recipient, and again for 
the medals and other decorations awarded for 
personal bravery. One of King Edward’s first 
actions in his reign was to foundanew Order of 
Merit, outside all other distinctions of the sort. 
TI regarded it as a particular piece of good fortune 
that I happened to be on duty as a Gentleman- 
Usher at the first investiture of the Order of 
Merit, when the eminent recipients of this order 
were assembled together. Among these was the 
great medical scientist, Lord Lister. At an 
investiture, where there is an order with a neck 
ribbon, this is handed on a cushion to the King, 
who takes it and places it over the head of the 
recipient on to his neck and shoulders. Lord 
Lister advanced and did due obeisance to His 
Majesty, kneeling on one knee. The King took 
the ribbon with the jewelled Order hanging 
from it, and tried to pass it over Lord Lister’s 
head. So wide, however, was the great man’s 
head that the ribbon could not go over it, and 
remained half-way on, the jewel resting on Lord 
Lister’s nose. The King tried to press it over, 
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but in vain. The situation was embarrassing 
and becoming ridiculous. At last Lord Lister 
said, ‘I think, Sir, that I had better take it 
away in my hand,’ and lifting the ribbon and 
jewel off his head he retired in good order, 
leaving the King and ourselves to enjoy a gentle 
and discreet laugh at his expense. 

On another occasion I was called upon as 
Gentleman-Usher to attend an unusual cere- 
mony. Owing to some dispute between Church 
and State the King was asked to receive a joint 
address from the two Houses of Convocation, 
and consented to do so on the Throne. This 
ceremony took place in due course in the 
Throne-Room at Buckingham Palace. The 
Archbishops arrived in full state, involving a 
train borne by a page up to the door of the 
Throne-Room, but then dropped and left to 
ehance. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
the King gave the required signal, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made his obeisance and 
retired backwards. Fortunately my colleagues 
and I were on the look out, for he got his feet 
entangled in his train, and but for our timely 
help, he must have fallen backwards on the 
floor in front of the Sovereign. Such events 
as these only added incident to rather tedious 
proceedings. Matters were not always so com- 
fortable. In December 1908 the Patriarch of 
Antioch, on a visit to this country, was received 
by the King at Buckingham Palace. It was 
arranged that this should take place in one of 
the rooms on the ground floor. The scene was 
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set and the King due to arrive, but no Patriarch! 
Telephones were set to work, and it was found 
that the Patriarch had mistaken the hour, and 
would appear half an hour later. Meanwhile 
the King arrived at his post where a small suite 
had assembled, including myself as Gentleman- 
Usher. His Majesty was very much put out 
at the delay, though he tried to make the best of 
the situation, but one by one the suite melted 
away, until I was left alone with my irate 
sovereign. In vain did I try to interest the 
King, or the King to interest himself in what I 
was doing, or in anything that I could say. The 
minutes seemed to be hours. It showed one 
how much the King’s mind was wound up to 
go in a particular way. At last a sound of 
approaching steps was heard, and the missing 
Patriarch was seen advancing in the distance. 
The King looked deeply relieved, but I do not 
think that he felt as much interested in the affairs 
of the Eastern Church as he had intended to be. 

On March 27 the King left Marlborough House 
for ever, and in order to tide over the interval 
of changing his residence, went for a tour in 
the royal yacht, spending Easter at Cowes as 
already narrated by me. On April 12 the King 
and Queen took up permanent residence in 
Buckingham Palace. Meanwhile feverish ac- 
tivity prevailed within the Palace in order to 
complete the arrangements end to end for Court 
ceremonies, the reception of royal guests, and 
finally the great event of the Coronation, which 
was fixed for June 26. 
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In all of these arrangements King Edward 
took as large a personal part as the exigeant 
business of his life allowed him todo. He loved 
detail, no matter how small. Being one of the 
most human of men he had his foibles and his 
failings. He was not gifted with a creative 
imagination, but had trained his mind and his 
memory to compensate what he knew himself 
to be a not naturally receptive brain. He was 
not a lover of the stage to no purpose, and like 
a highly trained actor, he studied and learnt 
the importance of mien and deportment, of 
entrance and exit, of clear and regulated diction 
and other details, which he absorbed quite 
modestly and without any ostentation into his 
own actions. By the time of his accession he 
had perfected his task, and was, owing to the 
long postponement of this event, even some- 
what over-ripe for his great part on the stage 
of the world. Occasionally, though rarely, his 
judgment was at fault, usually owing to an 
excess of good nature. 

The first time that I appeared in uniform as 
a Gentleman-Usher, I took a pair of white kid 
gloves, thinking that all uniforms entailed the 
wearing of gloves. When I met Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby-Fane, then my colleague, he fell on 
me and ordered me to remove them, telling 
me that it was one of the rules of our corps 
never to wear gloves, the reason being that 
we were looked on like sailors as ‘ handy’ men, 
and might be called upon for any duty with our 
hands quite suddenly, whereas gloved hands 
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were no use on such an emergency. Not long 
after I received this advice King Edward, as a 
stickler for minute details of uniform, issued a 
command that in future all the Gentleman- 
Ushers were to wear white kid gloves. Sir 
Spencer was highly indignant and said that he 
had not got any gloves and was not going to 
getany. He had an old pair, which might have 
been white once, but now could hardly be called 
even grey, and he was only willing to carry 
these in his hand. This he did, when on duty 
at a Levée, so ostentatiously that King Edward 
noticed it, and inquired his meaning. On learn- 
ing from Sir Spencer what the situation was, the 
King was intensely amused and at once with- 
drew the unfortunate command. The Gentle- 
men-Ushers thus remain handymen to this day. 

Another episode in which the King’s good 
nature led his good judgment astray, led to a 
rather comic development. Going one day to 
see Sir Arthur Ellis, the Comptroller, at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office in St. James’s Palace, 
I found him in a state of great excitement and 
irritation, the cause of which he explained to 
me. The public eye is familiar with the Royal 
Standard, more properly described as the Royal 
Banner, in which the armorial bearings of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are displayed 
quarterly, the Irish Harp occupying the third 
quarter of the Shield. So far as the reign of 
King Charles I the Irish Harp was always 
depicted as a simple harp in a carved frame, 
but during the seventeenth century the front 
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of the harp had taken the shape of a winged 
maiden with a bare bosom showing the breasts, 
although occasionally displaying little but the 
actual head. I have been unable to discover, 
even after inquiry at the Heralds’ College, what 
the reason may have been for this heraldic 
change. The mermaid, or ogress, is a recognized 
heraldic charge, but there seems to be no obvious 
reason for connecting this with Ireland. 

King Edward was desirous of having two 
new banners, one for himself and one for Queen 
Alexandra, placed over their respective stalls 
as Knights of the Garter in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor Castle. He was persuaded by his 
sisters, H.R.H. Princess Christian and H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, to entrust 
the making of these banners to the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, in which the royal ladies 
took a deep and genuine personal interest. 

The King readily consented to this. The 
school was governed by Miss Wade and one 
or two other ladies of impeccable morals and 
austere respectability, who took it on them- 
selves to point out to the King the indecorum 
of the female figure on the Irish Harp, and to 
ask if they might revert to the original repre- 
sentation of a Harp stringed. An attempt to 
do this had been made before in the time of 
Queen Victoria. King Edward quite agreed 
with the ladies, and gave them leave to work 
the new Banner with the simple stringed harp. 
Ail went well and the Banners were duly com- 
pleted and ready to be hung in their places 
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in the Chapel. Had this been done immedi- 
ately, nothing would have happened, for few 
persons would notice in the Chapel that anything 
on the Royal Banners had been changed. The 
Princesses and the good ladies at South Ken- 
sington were, however, so proud of their handi- 
work, that they insisted upon having a public 
exhibition of the Banners, to which the Press 
were invited. Then the fun began! A day or 
or two later the Lord Chamberlain, although he 
had no concern with the Banners themselves, 
received more than one letter inquiring if there 
was really going to be an alteration in the Royal 
Standard, and if so, would any instructions to 
that effect be issued. A day or two later, as 
the news percolated, further communications 
began to increase in number by letter, telegraph, 
telephone, personal callers at the office, followed 
up by frantic communications from every official 
residence all over the world, all asking for 
instructions, if the old Banner was to be 
scrapped and a new one substituted: if so, who 
would supply the Banners, and how soon, and 
above all, who was expected to pay for them 
if supplied. Iam afraid that Sir Arthur Ellis 
waxed very wroth and consigned the good 
ladies of South Kensington to perdition in 
suitable language. The situation meanwhile 
got really rather serious, and at last Sir Arthur 
Ellis had to send .a message from the Lord 
Chamberlain to the King, asking for some 
definite command. It ended in the Banners 
being withdrawn from Exhibition and returned 
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to the School of Art Needlework, where the 
stringed harp was plucked out, and the mermaid, 
breasts and all, replaced on the Banner. The 
incident, which most decidedly had a humorous 
side to it, was a good instance of the slenderness, 
yet strength, of the ties which bind the great 
Empire of Great Britain together. The King 
was a little annoyed, but at the same time 
rather amused. 

A well-intended compliment to myself on the 
part of King Edward turned out rather to my 
discomfort. King Edward was rather too prone 
to listen to the advice of his particular friends 
in certain matters, and not take that of more 
professional advisers. One of the first duties 
of a new Sovereign on hisor her accession to the 
throne is to issue a new coinage in the name 
and the likeness of the new Sovereign. Greatly 
to the surprise of the art-world King Edward 
at once entrusted this important duty to a 
young German artist, Emil Fuchs, who had 
obtained some well-earned notoriety by skilful 
works both in painting and sculpture. This 
choice was not well received by the Nation, 
who felt that even if Mr. Fuchs’s designs should 
prove the best, there should have been some 
form of open competition. The King, however, 
had his way, and the Sovereign’s portrait on the 
coinage was duly designed by Mr. Fuchs. Some 
little time after I received a command from the 
King to meet him at the Royal Academy on 
a certain day, a command which in due course 
I obeyed. I found that it was a State visit 
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of the King and Queen with their Suites, and 
that the King as a compliment to myself had 
sent for me to attend as Surveyor of his Pictures. 
I was very much surprised to find Mr. Emil 
Fuchs in the royal party, for he held, I knew, 
no official post in the royal service. Mr. Fuchs, 
who did not seem at all at his ease, at once 
attached himself to me; this became more 
marked as we passed through the galleries, and 
we got left more and more alone. The situation 
at last became most uncomfortable, for so long 
as we were together, no member of the Royal 
Academy would speak to us. At the close, 
when I was able to escape, I met one or two 
friends among the Academicians, who apologized 
for their treatment of me. They explained that 
as the reception was of so special a nature, 
they expected to know beforehand who would 
be in attendance on the King and Queen. They 
rather resented my inclusion in the royal party, 
but there was no objection to me personally, 
and in my case a wish expressed by the King 
would have been readily gratified. Fuchs, how- 
ever, was more than they could stand, and at 
the risk of offending His Majesty, they could 
not offer him a welcome. As circumstances 
turned out, they were obliged to include me in 
this cold shoulder. It was unpleasant, and no 
doubt came to the ears of the King, for I never 
was submitted again to any chance of such a 
treatment while I was the King’s guest. 
Another personal reminiscence of my own 
recalls one of those difficulties which can be 
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caused by rigid social gradations in Court 
Circles. When King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra first went into residence at Windsor 
Castle, the King, who was not yet fully ac- 
quainted with the new arrangements of the 
pictures and furniture and armour, sent a 
command through Sir Arthur Ellis to myself 
and to Guy Laking, as Keeper of the King’s 
Armoury, that he wished us to be on duty 
in the Castle at his beck and call in the after- 
noons. This was not by any means welcomed 
by Laking and myself, as we had nothing 
particular to do in the Castle at that hour, and 
Laking had to come down from London for 
the purpose. Moreover, although we were mem- 
bers of the Royal Household, we were not 
members of the MHousehold-in-Waiting. Al- 
though I frequently had luncheon with the 
Household-in-Waiting, I was always treated as 
a guest. In the afternoon there was a great 
assembly for tea in the Green Drawing-Room, 
for which much of the Victorian ceremony was 
still maintained. The ladies donned sumptuous 
tea-gowns, and such gentlemen as were admitted 
had to be suitably clad. Laking and I, not 
being in waiting, had no right to intrude into 
this sacred circle, and as in old days at Windsor 
Castle, unless you got your meal at one spot 
and at a given time, it was difficult to get it 
anywhere else. So we had to kick our heels 
and watch the ladies having tea. At last one 
lady-—I think that it was Georgina Countess 
of Dudley—suggested that we should be invited 
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in to have tea. An objection was raised by the 
sticklers for tradition, but humanity prevailed, 
and tea we were allowed to have. The incident, 
however, raised the question of our attendance, 
and the King on being told, at once relieved 
us of this duty for which there was no longer 
any necessity. 

King Edward was genuinely proud of his 
magnificent inheritance in the way of pictures, 
furniture, and works of art, and enjoyed show- 
ing them off personally to his friends. In Paris, 
as Prince of Wales, he had got to know some 
of the leading spirits in the world of the Arts 
and the Theatre. The King invited some of 
his friends in Paris to come and pay him a 
visit at Windsor Castle. One of these was the 
portrait painter, M. Léon Bonnat, then high in 
public estimation. M. Bonnat was delighted at 
this honour, and was handed over to my care. 
I was surprised and very much interested to 
find out the very high value placed by M. 
Bonnat and his school on the portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and he was enthusiastic in 
his admiration of the many admirable works 
by this painter, which are preserved in Windsor 
Castle. I took M. Bonnat round the State 
Apartments, and although he displayed the 
proper amount of interest, and, speaking figura- 
tively, bent the knee to Holbein, Rubens and 
Van Dyck, he got more and more restless and 
at last said that all was very wonderful, but he 
would like to get back to his dear Lawrence. 

Another such visitor was Edward Detaille, 
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the battle-painter, whose great portrait of King 
Edward as Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 
Connaught at a Review of a Highland Regiment 
at Aldershot, which had been presented by the 
Prince of Wales to Queen Victoria on her 
Jubilee in 1897, was placed in the State Dining- 
Room at Windsor Castle. M. Detaille, though 
personally a man of much charm, was less 
interesting in his views on Art than M. Bonnat. 
I learnt to connect M. Detaille later with the 
trouble caused by his large canvas, in which 
the central and more important part with the 
royal portraits and horses, was painted with 
much greater care and solidity than the remain- 
der of the picture, an unfortunate difference 
which had a tendency to assert itself later on 
as the canvas grew old and dry. 

The most interesting visitor of this class was 
the great sculptor, Auguste Rodin. I had, 
what was to me a privilege as well, the pleasure 
of conducting M. Rodin over the royal collec- 
tions both at Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace. Here was a man who, with quite un- 
conscious humility, saw things and spoke of 
them in a way quite unlike anyone else, and 
although I cannot myself recall any striking 
criticism or observation, I deeply regret that 
there was not an invisible reporter taking 
down the remarks made by M. Rodin. Even 
his casual conversation on such an occasion 
revealed him, not only as a great sculptor with 
his hands, but as a profound thinker and 
expounder of the basic principles of Art. 
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King Edward had, in the case of Mr. Fuchs, 
allowed himself to be persuaded into an error 
of judgment. Another less important instance 
of the King’s interest in a foreign artist occurred 
when some of his personal friends pressed on 
His Majesty the superlative merits of a young 
Italian sculptor, Pietro Canonica, and I was 
urged myself to promote this artist’s interests. 
Signor Canonica was a most charming person- 
ality and undoubtedly a clever sculptor. He 
had some success in the higher ranks of Society 
in London, and was eventually granted the 
privilege of making a bust of King Edward. 
Now at all times King Edward was not a happy 
subject for a sculptor, and it needed a great deal 
of personal knowledge to bring out in a plastic 
form the qualities of the King’s temperament. 
Signor Canonica produced a bust which is now 
in St. James’s Palace; but it excited no enthu- 
siasm, and to my mind there was more than one 
living British sculptor who could have made a 
better portrait in marble. 


CHAPTER V 
1902 AND THE CORONATION 


§ soon as the King and Queen had taken 
A up their permanent residence in Buck- 
ingham Palace, Court functions and 
ceremonies began to multiply. The accession 
of a new Sovereign has to be announced with 
formal ceremony to the principal Governments 
in other parts of the world. Special deputations 
were sent during 1901 to bear the news, and 
the reception of one of these compliments 
involved the return compliment of a con- 
gratulatory visit. All the great public bodies 
in the United Kingdom would have liked to 
have sent a special deputation in each case to 
congratulate His Majesty on his Accession, but 
fortunately these addresses were strictly limited 
as to the number which could be received by 
the King “on the Throne.” As it was, it was 
difficult to arrange such matters, owing to the 
manifold demands upon the King’s time. For 
the most part these deputations and addresses 
were all duly received, either “‘ on the Throne ” 
or otherwise. 
The earliest deputation to arrive was one 
from the Sultan of Morocco, which arrived in 
June 190], headed by the War Minister in 
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Morocco, and Kaid Maclean, a Scotsman and 
Commander-in-Chief in the Moroccan service. 
Although the Court was in deep mourning, the 
King decided to receive this deputation on the 
throne, and the reception was duly arranged 
to take place at St. James’s Palace on June 10. 
As this was the first function of the sort which 
King Edward was to hold, the King wished to 
have a painting made to commemorate the 
event. Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., was 
selected for this purpose, and I had the duty of 
arranging for the painter to get a suitable view 
of the ceremony without intruding upon the 
proceedings. The scene was unusually pictur- 
esque, because the white robes of the Moroccan 
envoys were set off by the deep black of Queen 
Alexandra’s dress, set as they were in general 
surroundings of red and gold in the Throne 
Room at St. James’s Palace. The result was 
a very charming painting on a small scale, 
which is now at Buckingham Palace. 

On one or two occasions the somewhat elabor- 
ate arrangements came to grief, and I remember 
the following as an instance, which might turn 
grey the hair of any Lord Chamberlain. 

The Emperor of Japan sent over a special 
deputation headed by a Japanese Prince of 
very high rank, to congratulate King Edward 
on his Accession, and for reasons of State the 
King and his Ministers were particularly anxious 
to receive the Japanese deputation with some 
slight extra ceremony. At the same time it 
was announced that a deputation with the same 
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object was arriving from Korea. Korea was at 
this date a separate country, but under the 
suzerainty of Japan. It was therefore necessary 
to distinguish between the reception given to 
the Japanese and that given to the Koreans. 
Moreover, it was important that the deputa- 
tions should not meet, for fear of trouble with 
Japan. So it was arranged that the Japanese 
Prince and his suite should arrive in State at 
the main entrance to Buckingham Palace, and 
be shown upstairs to one of the State Rooms, 
and that the Prince should be invited to attend 
the Court which the King and Queen were going 
to hold that night, as already arranged. The 
Prince of Korea and his suite were to be received 
at the entrance in Buckingham Palace Road, 
and taken up a back staircase to a room on the 
other side of the Palace, where they were to 
wait until the Japanese Prince had paid his 
visit and departed. The Koreans were not 
invited to attend the Court that night. 

In order to save the King fatigue it had been 
arranged that before the arrival of the Japanese 
Prince, the King should receive “‘ on the throne ” 
addresses from the Lord Mayor and Common 
Council of London, and from the London County 
Council, both of which bodies attended in great 
numbers in their robes of office. I was on duty 
upstairs as Gentleman-Usher, when Sir Arthur 
Ellis sent me down to the Central Entrance, as 
rumour had reached him of some hitch having 
occurred. I went down to see and was dis- 
mayed. The hall seemed to be full of little 
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yellow men in uniform, while down the stairs 
came streaming a whole army of aldermen and 
county councillors in fur robes, among whom 
the small figures were quickly buried out of 
sight. The worst had happened. The police- 
sergeant, or some other officer in charge outside, 
lost his head and, on seeing a series of carriages 
with little men in gold uniforms, directed them 
to the Front Entrance, and not to the Side 
Entrance of the Palace. They were the Koreans, 
not the Japanese. On their arrival the mar- 
shals and footmen bundled them out into the 
Palace and there they were. All hands were em- 
ployed to try to extricate the Koreans out of 
the seething mass of furred and cloaked civic 
officials, and, if possible, get them out of sight 
before the Japanese arrived. It was, however, 
too late. There was a sound of horses’ hoofs, 
a banging of doors, and of salutes, and the 
Japanese Prince and his suite were shot into 
the Hall to be swamped in their turn in the 
ever-increasing crowd of civic dignitaries. Then 
they had to be extricated, identified, and 
classified, the Japanese on one side, the Koreans 
on the other, looking as if they would like to 
cut each other’s throats. At last the sorting 
was over, and the Lord Chamberlain came 
himself with profuse apologies to the Japanese 
Prince, who consented, though much out of 
temper, to be escorted at once to the royal 
presence in the Throne Room. He had, how- 
ever, such a pain in his inside that evening 
that he felt unable to attend the Court, to 
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which he had been invited. The incident was 
on the surface irresistibly comic, but was really 
rather serious, as most important events were 
pending between the British Government and 
Japan just at that moment. 

It is no easy task at such functions to handle 
Oriental potentates and representatives with 
due regard to their caste, their religion, or any 
other susceptibility. The great Indian Princes 
who'came to attend the Coronation caused 
much concern, and their presence, and the 
selections from the Indian Army who also 
attended, served to probe the almost abysmal 
ignorance shown by the average Englishman 
and Englishwoman of the habits and customs 
of any other nation. As an instance, the follow- 
ing incident will serve: At one of the Courts 
held at Buckingham Palace, certain great ruling 
Princes had been invited to attend, and had 
accepted invitations. Due care was taken to 
see that the Moslem Prince was not asked to 
rub shoulders with the Rajput, and vice versa, 
and that each great Prince should be given a 
separate means of entrance and exit. A special 
pen, or enclosure, was arranged in which the 
Prince was to sit in readiness for his summons to 
an interview with the King before being con- 
ducted to the Ball-Room. This was not my 
job, but the Lord Chamberlain sent for me, and 
told me that the Maharajah of . who was 
not to be accorded any special privilege, had 
been shown into one of the intended pens for 
the biggest Princes, and that I must get him 
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out at once and bring him on to the Ball-Room, 
where a particular place had been reserved for 
him. SoI went to see and found the Maharajah, 
his wife and suite, glittering with wonderful 
jewels, sitting in happy state in this enclosure. 
I made the Maharajah a low bow, and said that 
I had been commanded by the Lord Chamber- 
Jain to ask for his presence in the State Recep- 
tion-Room, where he had a place of honour 
reserved. The Maharajah, who was quite con- 
scious, I felt sure, of the undue honour paid 
to him, obeyed my summons, and I escorted 
him and his party with all due solemnity 
through the assembled company to the seats in 
the Ball-Room which had been allotted to 
them, where they sat in gorgeous splendour 
and awaited the arrival of the King. I had 
been only just in time, because the two great 
Princes arrived soon after, one at all events 
conspicuous by the simplicity of his attire. 
This was another instance of our proneness to 
accept superficial distinctions as the real thing. 
The peccant Maharajah’s jewels were so mag- 
nificent that, for this reason alone, it was 
thought that he must be the greatest Prince 
among them all. These were, however, but 
occasional incidents at the Courts at which, by 
degrees, a regular ceremonial was drawn up 
and put into practice, continuing more or less 
the same up to the present day. 

The shadow of the great event of the Corona- 
tion, fixed for June 26, 1902, began to show 
itself far and wide. Invitations to royal per- 
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sonages were sent, crowned heads not being 
invited, as each emperor, king, or president 
that came would entail a fresh burden of cere- 
mony for the unfortunate King at home. The 
heirs-apparent were invited and accepted, except 
in one important case, that of the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, who would not 
allow his son, the Crown Prince, to represent 
him. As these guests could not possibly be 
accommodated in the royal palaces, houses were 
sought and offered, in which the royal guests 
might be entertained. The great Indian Princes 
required special thought, special food, and 
special service. This was not our job, and was 
run principally by Mr. Percy Armytage, not 
yet our colleague as Gentleman-Usher, but the 
real backbone of all the King’s lavish hospitality. 
A great temporary banqueting hall was built 
out in the garden at Buckingham Palace, richly 
decorated, to some extent by private generosity, 
in which the suites of the visiting royal per- 
sonages were to be entertained, and possibly a 
ball given later on. The Coronation was to 
follow immediately after Ascot Week, during 
which their Majesties had arranged some im- 
portant functions, a Ball in the Castle, and a 
royal visit to Eton College. 

The King and Queen were due to spend 
Sunday, June 15, and the following day at the 
Royal Pavilion, Aldershot, before going to 
Windsor Castle for Ascot. I happened to be 
at work in Buckingham Palace at the time 
when their Majesties were due to leave, and as 
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the King liked his Household-in-Waiting to 
be on the spot whenever he left the Palace 
publicly, I followed their example and took my 
place in the Front Hall, while their Majesties 
passed out. I happened to be near the staircase 
down which the King came, and I was struck 
by the grey colour of his face, an expression 
of pain, and a weariness of gait, which was 
quite out of keeping with the vigorous and 
apparently robust man with whom I had been 
in such close association. The King bowed to 
us all with a faint smile, and disappeared into 
his carriage. We all looked at each other with 
some anxiety, as it was obvious that the King 
was far from well. The next day I happened 
to be in Windsor Castle, where to my surprise 
I met Lord Farquhar, the Master of the House- 
hold. He told me in secrecy that the King 
was very ill at Aldershot, and was coming to 
the Castle the next day. All the King’s engage- 
ments for the week were off, as the King had 
great need of medical attention to make him 
fit for the great ordeal of the Coronation. 
Events turned out accordingly, and the Court 
moved to Windsor Castle, the King being in- 
disposed. Queen Alexandra was able to go to 
Ascot herself, but the King remained at home. 
A Ball which was to have been given, was 
abandoned also, owing to Court Mourning for 
the King of Saxony. 

During the week, I think on the Thursday, 
I received a letter from Lord Knollys to say 
that the King wished to see me at Windsor 
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Castle about a portrait of the Emperor of 
Austria which had just arrived. I was in- 
structed, on arriving at the Castle, not to go 
direct to wait upon the King, but to see 
Sir Francis Laking, his medical adviser, in 
his private room first. I found Sir Francis in 
his room and he told me that the King was 
very unwell and that the situation was one 
of great anxiety. At any other moment the 
King would have been ordered to cancel every 
engagement and submit himself to the medical 
treatment which he needed, but in view of the 
importance of the impending ceremony, and 
the inconvenience which would be caused far 
and wide by any postponement of the Corona- 
tion, the King was determined to try and brave 
it out, while all that he, Sir Francis, and other 
medical advisers could do was to try to remedy 
matters far enough to carry over the following 
week. Meanwhile the King was not allowed 
to receive visitors or transact business, except 
by special leave. ‘‘In your case,” said Sir 
Francis, ‘‘ I think that it will be good for him 
to see you and talk about this picture. It will 
not be like the ordinary routine business. But 
you must not stay long with him, even if he 
wishes it.’’ So I went off to the King’s rooms, 
and was duly ushered into the new sitting- 
room, which I had helped him to arrange. 
The King was fully dressed, sitting at his 
writing-table, and apparently—-which was un- 
usual for him—reading a book. He turned to 
greet me with his usual gracious smile, but 
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looked sadly drawn and ill. I said to him: 
“XY am afraid, your Majesty, that you have 
been very unwell.” ‘‘ Yes,’ the King replied, 
**{ have been very ill, and I have suffered 
terribly, but I am better, and I hope with 
complete rest to recover enough to go through 
the ceremony next week. I must do so.” 
Then the pages brought in the new portrait of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, painted by J. 
Gyulas, sent as a Coronation gift. Looking at 
it, King Edward murmured, ‘‘ Dear old man!” 
and then asked me where I proposed to hang 
it. I told him of a place in Buckingham Palace, 
of which the King approved. He told me also 
that he hoped to receive in the same way a 
portrait of the Emperor of Russia. I then 
withdrew with the picture. Some months were 
to pass before I saw the King again, and little 
did I think of the agonized anxiety into which 
the whole Empire was to be plunged a week 
later. 

The following days were spent in feverish 
preparations for the coming week. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Household were summoned 
by the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward, 
and their various duties allotted to them. The 
duty allotted to me was that of being attached 
to the person of the Crown Prince Danilo of 
Montenegro, who was to be lodged on arrival 
in the house of Mr. Graham Vivian in Belgrave 
Square. All the house arrangements were made 
by Mr. Perey Armytage, so that all I should 
have to do would be to take over and arrange 
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for whatever hospitality Mr. Graham Vivian, 
who remained in the house, was able to provide. 
I myself stayed at my father’s house in Eccle- 
ston Square. The royal guests were to arrive 
on June 23. On that day the King and Queen 
were to come up from Windsor Castle, and the 
same night receive all the guests at a State 
Dinner Party in Buckingham Palace, while the 
suites were entertained at dinner in the tem- 
porary pavilion erected in the garden. Ordinary 
evening dress with breeches and silk stockings, 
was to be worn. 

So off I went to Dover with many of my col- 
leagues, to collect my charges, the Prince of 
Montenegro and his equerry, by name Peyano- 
vitch, and as I thought, another official named 
Popovitch, who did not materialize. In due 
time the special steamer came in with many 
royal guests, but no Prince of Montenegro, which 
was embarrassing, as a special compartment 
was reserved for him on the royal train. We 
ascertained, however, that he and others were 
following in the ordinary service steamer which 
came in some time later, and a reserved carriage 
had now to be attached to the train. Prince 
Danilo proved to be an amiable, extremely 
handsome young man, with charming manners. 
His aide-de-camp, Peyanovitch, was evidently 
on his first journey in strange countries, and 
quite at sea. Having got them safely into the 
train, I then asked him if he had any plain 
evening dress. He said no—only uniform. 
What could he do to obey the King’s command 
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that night ? I thought that Poole, the great 
tailor, might be useful in such an emergency, 
so I wired to Poole to meet the Prince, and 
see if in an hour or so, he could fit him out 
with an evening suit of clothes. Then I ascer- 
tained that his father-in-law, the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was in the same train, 
I think in the next compartment, and suggested 
that they might like to travel up together. 
Not a bit of it, neither of them showed the 
least desire to do this, or to do more than greet 
each other formally. 

On the way up I explained the programme 
to the Prince. By a stroke of luck, I had met 
at Venice in former years the widow of one of 
the former Princes of Montenegro, Princess 
Darinka, and her daughter Olga, and this 
helped to break the ice, as he was very much 
interested in hearing about them. By the time 
we got to London it was getting too late to do 
more than hope to get the Prince to Bucking- 
ham Palace in time for the State Dinner Party. 
Poole was ready waiting to take the Prince’s 
measurements and make the clothes required, 
which he did eventually, but all I could do 
was to send an express message by hand to 
Lord Farquhar, the Master of the Household, 
at Buckingham Palace to say that the Prince 
had arrived, but had no dress clothes. The 
answer came back that he was to wear uniform 
and come as soon as possible. So the Prince 
and his A.D.C. were put as quickly as could 
be done into their uniforms, which were gaily 
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coloured and hung with weapons, not without 
some suggestion of an opéra-bouffe bandit. At 
last I got them off to Buckingham Palace about 
a quarter of an hour late, and I took the Prince 
upstairs to the State-Room, in which the rest 
of the company were waiting, all in black clothes. 
The arrival of this jeune premier in his gaily- 
coloured uniform had a startling effect on the 
scene. It was much the same when I introduced. 
his A.D.C., like a bandit in uniform, to the huge 
sable company below in the great Pavilion. 
By this time the shadow of tragedy began to 
be felt, and enjoyment was rather forced. It 
was understood that the King had come up as 
arranged from Windsor Castle that day, but 
was not well enough to attend the State Dinner 
Party, or to hold the Reception of Guests 
afterwards. The Queen would do this alone. 
I did not say much, remembering my interview 
with the King a few days before. Then we 
went up into the Picture Gallery, where Queen 
Alexandra was receiving all present in rotation, 
and bravely endeavouring to conceal her own 
agitation. The Prince and his A.D.C. in their 
uniforms were of course conspicuous, and the 
Prince confided to me his grief that he had not 
asked beforehand what clothes he was to bring. 
I told him not to mind because he and his 
A.D.C. had really had a succés fou, and helped 
to carry off what was otherwise a dreadful 
evening, which was brought to a close with 
much relief, both anxiety and fatigue becoming 
evident all round. 
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The next day, June 24, is not likely to be 
forgotten. It was destined for all the assembled 
visitors to drive about and pay a formal call 
on all other royal guests, according to rank 
and importance. All the Royal Family in 
London had also to be visited. The exact 
number of cards to be left in each case had 
to be calculated. At an appointed hour in the 
morning I waited on the Prince in Belgrave 
Square with a royal carriage at hand, and we 
started off on this rather wearisome expedition. 
All through the streets were signs of preparations 
for viewing the processions, for illuminations at 
night, for decorating houses with flags and 
streamers and all the preliminaries of a great 
national festival. Within the Abbey a rehearsal 
was being held of the Coronation Ceremony. 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane was selected to play 
the part of the King, and we were told that 
when a great Duke was rehearsing the act of 
homage, he said, ‘‘ Remember that you need 
not really kiss me.” As we drove from house 
to house rumours increased that all was not 
well with the King. At last—I think it was 
when we were calling on Prince Henry of Prussia 
at Wimborne House—Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 
who was attached to him, told us that he had 
just received a message to say that the Corona- 
tion was postponed indefinitely, and the King was 
about to undergo a serious operation in order 
to save his life. This was startling and over- 
whelming news. Prince Danilo was thunder- 
struck, and in order to give him time to recover 
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from the shock, I directed the coachman to 
take us a gentle drive round Hyde Park. While 
we were doing this Prince Danilo suddenly burst 
into tears, and laying his head on my shoulder, 
sobbed out that he was so fortement émotionné 
that he wished me to take him back to Belgrave 
Square and put him to bed. So back to Bel- 
grave Square we drove and upstairs he went, 
asking me to return later in the afternoon. 
There was no afiectation about this. His 
breakdown was perfectly genuine, the Slav 
nature being more susceptible to emotion than 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

Events moved rapidly. The news was soon 
circulated that the King had undergone a very 
serious operation for perityphlitis, an acute 
form of appendicitis. The operation had been 
performed by Sir Frederick Treves and had 
been successful. The King had recovered con- 
sciousness and was doing as well as could be 
expected. Nothing more definite could be 
expected for three or four days to come. All 
engagements were, of course, at an end. The 
royal guests began to disperse at once, after 
a visit of condolence to Queen Alexandra. 
Prince Danilo told me that he wanted to leave 
as soon as possible in order to attend a royal 
wedding in Servia, but that he could not go 
before Friday. He spent the time in completing 
some of his family calls and in shopping, but 
his chief interest lay, I thought, in the fact 
that his wife’s grandmother Augusta, Grand- 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was then resid- 
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ing in her own house in Birdcage Walk. I 
carried several letters from the Prince to the 
Grand-Duchess, by whom I was received with 
great friendliness because one of my father’s 
first cousins, Lady Caroline Cust, had been one 
of her Ladies-in-Waiting. It was evident that 
Prince Danilo was anxious to be in the good 
graces of the Grand-Duchess, but I cannot say 
if he was entirely successful in this object. 
Mr. Graham Vivian kindly arranged some even- 
ing entertainments, including a small dinner- 
party, at which the A.D.C. Peyanovitch, our 
picturesque bandit, found himself seated be- 
tween the beautiful twin nieces of Mr. Vivian, 
and was obviously much upset by this vicinity. 
I doubt if he had ever sat by an English girl 
before, certainly not by one in full evening 
dress (or undress, as some might describe it). 
One other incident disturbed the Prince’s 
equanimity. Now that he had no particular 
engagements, he rather resented the idea that 
he was not to go anywhere in London unattended 
by me. So one evening he slipped out and took 
a hansom cab and went for a drive. Some- 
where in Oxford Street a man suddenly jumped 
on to the cab in front of him and the Prince 
was scared by the fear of assassination, which 
ever haunted his mind. The assailant, however, 
turned out to be a poor man who, to avoid 
being run over himself, had to jump out of 
the way somewhere, and by bad luck chose 
the open cab in which sat the one man in 
Oxford Street who would have been frightened 
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at such an event. He apologized to the Prince 
for his intrusion, but Prince Danilo returned 
to Belgrave Square with all desires of private 
enterprise finally removed. 

At last this dreadful week was over. The 
royal guests for the most part departed, includ- 
ing Prince Danilo, the King continued to make 
good progress, and it was announced that the 
postponed Coronation would, barring any other 
untoward accident, take place in the early part 
of August. It was a strenuous time, and I 
was a great deal on my legs, crossing the Green 
Park from Belgrave Square to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office in St. James’s Palace, or to 
Mecklenburg House in Birdcage Walk, or to 
Buckingham Palace itself. I remember seeing 
Percy Armytage, seated near the path leading 
from St. James’s Palace to Buckingham Palace, 
waiting instructions about the numerous parties 
of guests for whom he was acting steward. 
Passers-by who knew him asked him once or 
twice if it was true that the King was really 
dead. ‘“‘ Look at that flag,” he said, pointing 
to the Royal Banner floating over the Palace. 
“So long as that flag flies high, the King is 
alive and there. If you see that flag drop to 
half-mast, then you will know that the worst 
has happened.” The flag fortunately did not 
drop to half-mast, and the sun shone through 
the clouds once more. 

As soon as it was decided that the King’s 
restoration to health would permit of the Corona- 
tion taking place early in August, the ninth 
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being the day finally chosen, the Indian Princes 
and other guests from the Far East were invited 
to prolong their visits in order to be able to 
participate in the ceremony. Some royal rela- 
tives took the same opportunity, notably the 
Grand-Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and 
Princess Frederica of Hanover with her husband, 
Baron Alfonso von Pawel-Rammingen. Every 
effort was made to entertain the representatives 
of India, including one visit which they seemed 
all desirous of paying, to the actual tomb of 
Queen Victoria at Frogmore. I personally had 
to meet and conduct more than one party on 
this pious mission. J remember vividly one 
particular scene in the Royal Mausoleum, which 
brought home to me the strange divergence 
between the religion of the East and that 
of the West, our own. One party, which 
consisted of some Indian officers and repre- 
sentatives and their English friends, came to 
the Mausoleum. In order to enable those who 
came to gaze on the faces of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert in their marble figures on the 
great central altar tomb, a small flight of steps 
with a platform upon which visitors could stand 
one by one, had been erected. In this party 
the English and the officers came up talking 
and looked down curiously, though without any 
irreverence, upon the figures below. Then came 
an old Sikh priest in white, who first took off 
his shoes, and then on reaching the platform 
stood upright, praying. As he stood above us 
all with the Queen lying at his feet, the whole 
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atmosphere of the place seemed to be different, 
although he was obviously quite unconscious 
of this himself. Some old tags about ‘the 
beauty of holiness” came into my head, but 
what one felt was probably that spiritual 
influence of Eastern origin which first manifested 
itself in Jesus Christ and then spread over the 
whole world. 

Another little episode was of a different 
nature. One of the great Indian officials, who 
were being conducted over the Mausoleum and 
the Castle, told me that he was not a royal 
personage, but only a very high magistrate 
who had been specially selected to attend the 
Coronation of the new King, which he was 
bound to attend. I asked him what made it 
necessary for him to attend this service. He 
replied that he, like other Oriental friends, 
never could make the West understand how 
much the East is governed by Ideas, not con- 
crete facts or figures, but Ideas. ‘‘ We were 
brought up,” he said, “‘ under the Idea of the 
Great White Queen. We may not have known 
exactly what this meant and we may not have 
troubled ourselves to inquire. Such an Idea 
seemed to be an imperishable part of Life, so 
that when we were told that the Great White 
Queen was no more, and that a Great White 
King would take her place, we were at first 
incredulous. To us in the East,” he went on 
to say, “‘ such ceremonies as coronations, con- 
secrations and the like are charged with inde- 
finable meanings. We were told that at a 
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great solemn religious ceremony the sacred 
Attributes of the Great White Queen would be 
transferred to her son, the King, and received 
by him in the most solemn religious rite which 
his country can provide. In this rite we wished 
to participate, and I was selected to come to 
this country, attend the service, and bring 
back the record of the accomplished fact to 
my fellow-countrymen.” Then he continued: 
“Tf I return home, and tell them that the 
King was ill and that the consecration never 
took place, our whole belief in the Great Idea 
will be shattered, but if I with my own eyes 
see the Crown placed on the Great White King’s 
head, if I see the holy oil poured on his head, 
as it might be in an Eastern rite, I can go back 
to Burmah and tell my friends that the Idea 
of the Great White King is now paramount 
and is to be obeyed. Therefore,’ he said, ‘‘ I 
must stay.” 

My friend had with him a pretty boy in 
white silk robe and a pink sash, about ten 
years old. He said that he was very anxious 
for his boy to go to Eton, and could it be 
managed? I told him that it was not im- 
possible, and advised him to cail upon the 
Head Master. It would be very nice for him 
to go to Eton, I said, but he could not go in 
that pink sash. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales had taken 
up their residence at Frogmore House, after 
the King and Queen had vacated it for Windsor 
Castle, and resided there during the changes 
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at Marlborough House and while that house 
was got ready for their use. The Princess of 
Wales’s aunt, the old Grand-Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, who prolonged her stay over the 
forthcoming Coronation, paid a visit to Frog- 
more, where [ had the honour of meeting her 
Royal Highness more than once. I was able 
to conduct the Grand-Duchess over the Castle, 
where she was much interested in the new 
arrangements. She told me many stories of 
the old régime, including some relating to my 
own relatives, whom she had known in former 
days. Standing before the painting of ‘ The 
Marriage of Queen Victoria’ by Sir George 
Hayter, in the corridor in which the Grand 
Duchess and her sister, Princess Mary, are 
represented in the foreground on one side of 
the picture, Her Royal Highness explained to 
me that this was not true, because she did 
not stand there. Had the grouping been true 
to fact, the painter, and therefore the spectator, 
could have seen nothing of the ceremony. The 
circle of guests had therefore been opened out 
to give a view of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and the company re-grouped so as to record 
all those who were actually present. 

The Grand-Duchess spoke of Queen Adelaide, 
to whom she was much attached. She told 
me how that once at her little Court of Neu 
Strelitz in Mecklenburg, where everything was 
on a very economical scale, and luxury was 
hardly known, she received a message one day 
to say that Queen Adelaide was coming to pay 
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a visit to Strelitz and was actually on her way. 
Knowing the extent to which a Crowned Head 
was burdened with suite and servants, carriages 
and horses, for there were no railways then, 
messengers were sent out post-haste to meet 
Queen Adelaide en route, and return as quickly 
to Strelitz to say how large her suite was. 
The answer came that the Queen-Dowager was 
bringing a suite of forty-two persons, not 
including servants. ‘‘ We were at our wits’ 
ends,” said the Grand-Duchess, ‘‘ how to provide 
for this invasion. We had to commandeer 
several houses in the town and all the food we 
could. We had not beds or washing apparatus 
or anything of the sort in our poor palace to 
cope with the situation.” She told me this 
because among the suite were my father’s 
uncle, John Cust, Earl Brownlow, and _ his 
third wife, Emma, who was Lady-in-Waiting 
to Queen Adelaide. 

I was present also at an incident which 
neither the Grand-Duchess herself nor anyone 
present was likely to forget. I had been invited 
to luncheon at Frogmore House to meet the 
Grand-Duchess, only a family party with the 
tutor and governess. Towards the close of the 
meal a door opened, and a small boy in a stiff 
white petticoat, and with an angry look in his 
face, was pushed in. The Princess called him 
to her side and he came and stood by his mother, 
between her and the Grand-Duchess, who was 
seated on the Princess’s right hand, I myself 
being at her left. Little Prince Henry was 
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evidently put out about something, and his 
mother did her best to soothe him, and make 
him speak to the old lady. At last the Grand- 
Duchess bent her face down and asked him if 
he could not say anything to her: would he 
not at all events give Aunt Augusta a kiss ? 
Before one could say anything there was a 
sharp sound, and a little hand had inflicted a 
smart slap on the Grand-Duchess’s cheek. We 
all sat speechless, trying to stifle our laughter, 
but the Prince of Wales at the end of the table 
broke down. The old lady then burst out 
laughing herself, and said that she had not had 
her ears boxed like that since she was in the 
schoolroom. So we were all able to enjoy a 
hearty laugh, during which Prince Henry was 
removed in disgrace. 

Another royal guest who stayed on for the 
Coronation, was Princess Frederica of Hanover, 
with her husband, Baron von Pawel-Rammingen. 
They had taken a small house in London for 
a few months. Princess Frederica was the 
younger daughter of George V, the blind King 
of Hanover, who had been dispossessed of his 
Kingdom after the war between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866. Her grandfather, Ernest Duke 
of Cumberland, was the fifth son of King George 
III and Queen Charlotte, and after Queen Vic- 
toria, until the birth of her children, the next 
in succession to the British Crown. Owing to 
the Salic law being in force in Germany, Queen 
Victoria could not succeed her uncle, King 
William IV, as Elector of Hanover. This 
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dignity passed to the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was subsequently elevated to the rank of 
an independent King. As a King’s daughter, 
Princess Frederica was considered one of the 
most eligible princesses in Europe, and was 
even mentioned as a possible Princess of Wales. 
After the catastrophe of 1866 Queen Victoria 
showed the greatest kindness to her distressed 
relations, and when King George of Hanover 
died in 1878 he was buried in the royal vault 
at St. George’s Chapel. Queen Victoria also 
made a special friend of Princess Frederica, 
and when the Princess fell in love with one of 
the Hanoverian royal household, Baron Alfonso 
von Pawel-Rammingen, Queen Victoria took 
up her cause against the wish of the ex-Queen 
of Hanover, and the Duke of Cumberland her 
son, who would not sanction the marriage. 
Queen Victoria nevertheless had the marriage 
solemnized in Windsor Castle in 1880, and gave 
the Princess a suite of apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace. I heard King Edward more than 
once explain that Princess Frederica was a 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, and had 
been invited to attend the Coronation in that 
capacity. I saw a good deal, privately, of 
Princess Frederica and her husband, and one 
day met them at Windsor Castle with my 
friend Mr. Atherton Byrom, who was equerry 
to Her Royal Highness. It was a very hot, 
sultry afternoon, and as we went round the 
Castle, the clouds gathered and darkened, and 
it was evident that a great storm was impend- 
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ing. We had just got to the Queen’s private 
Drawing-Room, which overlooked the south- 
east corner of the garden, when the storm burst 
over our heads. We were standing looking at 
the pictures, but the Baron, as we called him, 
had gone to the window to look out, when there 
came a crash of thunder, the room was filled 
with lightning, the Princess, Mr. Byrom and I 
found ourselves separated, seated and dizzy, 
while the Baron was standing by the great 
window, pointing to a spot on the terrace, 
saying, ‘“‘ There—there! Isaw it fall there.” 
He declared that at the moment of the great 
crash he had seen something like a ball of fire 
fall on the stone paving of the East Terrace, 
raising a shower of steam. Later on in the 
day, when we left the Castle we went out to 
explore and we found that about a quarter 
of a mile off in a direct line from our window, 
a great elm at the end of an avenue (since 
demolished) had been struck and shattered by 
lightning. I sent an account of this event to 
The Times. The Baron remained positive that 
he had seen the impact on the waterlogged 
terrace, but no damage had been done. 

At last the day of the Coronation arrived, 
August 9, and the ceremony duly took place. 
As the Royal Princes did not return, I had no 
particular duty to perform, and so attended as 
an ordinary invited guest and a member of 
the King’s Household. The ceremony has been 
described elsewhere, and I can add little from my 
own memory to the official accounts. My wife 
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went to stay with her sister, the Hon Mrs. Talbot, 
and the Bishop of Rochester? at Kennington, 
and I to my father’s house in Eccleston Square. 
We met about 8.30 a.m. in Westminster Abbey, 
where we had been allotted seats high up in the 
Muniment Room in the gallery of the South 
Transept. They were somewhat remote, but 
commanded a complete view of the whole pro- 
ceedings. Also we had the advantage of a 
back to our seats, which as we had to occupy 
them for six hours on end was no small comfort. 
I can remember all the principal incidents very 
well, the mustering of peers and peeresses 
below, the little figure of Mr. Abbey, R.A., 
ensconced in one of the Gothic tombs on the 
north of the Sanctuary, drawing incessantly, 
some of the outlandish guests from Africa, be- 
sides the gorgeous Princes from India. Among 
the most striking incidents were the arrivals 
of the Royal Princesses in their splendid corona~ 
tion robes and velvet trains. Notable among 
these was H.R.H. Princess Frederica, a tall, 
stately, upright figure with a high crown of 
silver-grey hair, and as she passed up through 
the Abbey, many were the inquiries as to who 
she was. It was indeed a great test of natural 
stateliness plus royal training, which enabled 
so many of these ladies to perform this difficult 
task with so much dignity and sangfroid. Then 
came the service, and we all followed every 

1 The Right Rev. E. S. Talbot, Hundredth Bishop of 


Rochester, First Bishop of Southwark, lastly Bishop of 
Winchester. 
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stage. We could see the Bishop of Winchester 
(Dr. Davidson) holding up large sheets of paper 
next the aged and almost blind Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Temple), in case the Arch- 
bishop’s memory should fail him at any moment. 
Although it was August it was a dark day, and 
when at the actual moment of placing the 
crown on the King’s head the electric light was 
suddenly turned on, the effect was very startling. 
We could see how, after the act of homage, the 
Archbishop rose from his knees and fell back 
into the waiting arms of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, due as we were given to understand, 
not to any attack of faintness, but to his having 
missed the step down, so that he lost his balance. 
Then came the Coronation of the Queen by 
the Archbishop of York (Dr. Maclagan), himself 
very aged and infirm, assisted by the Dean of 
Westminster (Dr. Bradley), who apparently lost 
his head altogether. 

At last all was over, but never have I sat 
through a performance of such length with such 
continuous interest and disregard of the lapse 
of time. We had the advantage of being 
invited to luncheon with my old Cambridge 
friend, Bishop Welldon, then Canon of West- 
minster, at his house in the Cloisters, so that 
we had no difficulty in leaving the Abbey and 
returning in the afternoon to our quiet little 
house at Windsor. The King and Queen, after 
a few minor functions in London, rejoined the 
royal yacht at Portsmouth, and for some months 
were absent from London in order to enable 
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His Majesty to recover his strength. The 
interval was not devoid of incident. The Shah 
of Persia, Mazaffar-ed-Din, was on a round of 
visits in Europe, and expressed his intention 
of paying a visit to King Edward VII in London. 
It was not a particularly favourable moment for 
such an occasion, as the state of the King’s health 
did not permit of the same personal hospitality 
as that which he would for political and per- 
sonal reasons have shown to so exalted a visitor 
as the Shah of Persia. The visit, however, had 
to be arranged. Fortunately, Marlborough 
House which their Majesties had just vacated, 
had not yet been taken in hand for renovation 
and redecoration in order to receive the new 
Prince and Princess of Wales. It was now 
hastily prepared and offered by the King to 
the Shah for the use of His Imperial Majesty 
and suite during his visit to London. The 
Shah arrived on August 17, and was duly in- 
stalled at Marlborough House. One of the days 
following was devoted to a visit to Windsor 
Castle, and I was commanded by the King 
to be present and take part in the reception of 
the Shah and his suite. I was rather interested 
in this, for my thoughts went back to a day 
in my life at Eton, when I went as a boy to 
join a party in a carriage in Windsor Great 
Park to see the Review of Troops held in 1874 
by Queen Victoria for the late Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, 
whose son and successor was now in London. 
I remembered chiefly that the Shah himself was 
mounted on a white horse with a pink tail, and 
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that one of his suite fell off his horse, which 
meant, as we were led to believe, that he would 
be executed for high treason upon his return 
to Persia. On that former occasion the Shah 
had been the guest of my cousin Lord Brown- 
low, at Ashridge, where several members of my 
family were invited to meet him, although I, 
of course, was then too young to have the 
honour. 

The Shah duly arrived on Saturday, August 
23, at Windsor Castle, and was received by 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Clarendon, 
the Lord Steward, the Earl of Pembroke, and 
the Master of the Horse, the Duke of Portland, 
and other officials, including my humble self. 
We tramped solemnly round the Castle and the 
Shah remained impassively silent. Only once 
did he show any emotion, when in the Royal 
Library he was shown a special manuscript of 
the Koran, which he recognized as one of 
particular sanctity, for he performed an act of 
reverence to the holy book. At last, weary 
with his long tramp, the Shah expressed his 
wish through his interpreter to retire. Several 
rooms in the private apartments had been 
prepared for the use of the Shah and his suite, 
but he selected the moment for retirement when 
he was at the furthest end of the State Apart- 
ments. So we had to retrace our steps and 
regain the corridor, down which in solemn 
procession the three great officers of State with 
their white staves walked backwards, followed 
by the Shah himself, behind whom walked an 
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official with a mysterious black bag, which we 
were told contained the necessary utensils for 
His Majesty’s ablutions. This was really the 
main incident of this somewhat singular and 
rather dreary performance. 

It was a matter for private discussion that 
the visit of the Shah had been anything but 
a success, for it had brought about strained 
relations between the Sovereign and his Minis- 
ters. It was understood that the Shah had 
asked for, and expected, the Order of the 
Garter which had been conferred upon his 
predecessor. King Edward had taken and had 
maintained a strong attitude that the Garter, 
being a Christian Order, should not be conferred 
upon a non-Christian potentate. His Ministers, 
and ‘the Marquis of Lansdowne in particular 
as Foreign Secretary, wished for political reasons 
that the Shah should have the Garter, but the 
King would not give in. The Shah went down 
to Portsmouth to see the King on the royal 
yacht, but was not made K.G., and returned in 
a bad temper to London. I heard something 
about this from my friend, Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, 
who had large commercial interests in Persia. 
From him we learnt the practice of a Persian 
Minister in going to bed, or not leaving it, at 
an hour fixed for a serious or difficult interview ; 
and. how it was necessary not to be daunted by 
this, but to insist on going in to sit on the bed, 
and remain there until the Minister had signed 
the paper required. In this case the Shah 
returned to Persia with the intention of granting 
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some important concession to Russia. The 
British Government hastily sent out the K.G. 
to him at Teheran in order to stave off this 
action. The Shah accepted the K.G., returned 
thanks in due form, and then signed the 
concession to Russia! 

Now that the Season was over and Court 
functions had ceased, I was able to take a 
welcome and well-earned holiday in Germany, 
knowing that there was plenty of work still 
in store for me as Surveyor of Pictures, besides 
the regular claim of the National Portrait 
Gallery. One place which demanded my atten- 
tion was Kensington Palace. Towards the close 
of Queen Victoria’s reign Lord Esher, then 
Secretary to H.M. Office of Works, persuaded. 
the Queen to allow the State-Rooms in Kensing- 
ton Palace, including the suite of apartments 
in which Her Majesty was born, to be rescued 
from a sad state of neglect, cleaned and repaired 
and redecorated, and opened on certain days 
to visits from the general public. Lord Esher 
had several pictures brought up from Hampton 
Court Palace to furnish the rooms, the opening 
to the public at certain times had proved a 
success, and it seemed desirable that this should 
be continued. A fleeting suggestion that Ken- 
sington Palace might again be used for a royal 
residence did not last long. In pursuance of 
my own scheme of classifying pictures for the 
royal palaces not in occupation of the Sovereign, 
I thought it well to devote the State-Rooms 
at Kensington Palace to portraits and other 
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paintings illustrating the period of William TII 
and the first three King Georges, while the 
apartments which were once the nurseries of 
Queen Victoria, remained devoted to paintings 
and engravings and toys of Queen Victoria’s 
early days. This arrangement I was able to 
develop a few years later. 

In October of this year an interesting event 
occurred at Oxford, where the University cele- 
brated the Tercentenary of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
the Founder of the famous Library which 
bears his name. I had the honour of being 
invited, as also was the royal librarian at 
Windsor Castle, Sir Richard Holmes. By good 
luck I was the guest of Magdalen College. As 
the occasion was something of a State and 
international festival at Oxford, full dress was 
enjoined upon the guests. Both Sir Richard 
Holmes and I were puzzled how to comply 
with this, until he inquired from the Lord 
Chamberlain what we ought to do, and was 
informed that, as we were representatives, we 
should wear Levée uniform. This we did wear, 
but as nearly all other guests were in academical 
dress, black and scarlet and the like, and we 
were the only two in uniform, I felt that we 
were perhaps a little too conspicuous, but after 
a time we began to feel rather pleased with 
ourselves. 

This was really a very notable occasion, and. 
seldom can there have been any gathering of 
so many persons of letters and learning. I felt 
indeed honoured by the invitation. Looking 
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back on the plan of the great banquet given 
by the University in Christ Church Hall, I 
find that among my neighbours at the same 
table were such great lights as Dom Aidan 
Gasquet, afterwards Cardinal, Dr. M. R. James, 
now Provost of Eton, Rev. Dr. Sanday, Dr. 
Furnivall, Mr. H. Bradley, Professor Bury, 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, Signor Ugo Balzani and 
others, among whom I was indeed a minnow 
among Tritons. The meeting was, if anything, 
almost too successful. The University authori- 
ties, unused to such matters, got receptions 
and the like into a series of knots and tangles, 
on which from the experience I had already 
gained of Court functions I looked with rather 
a critical eye. 

The King came to Windsor Castle on Novem- 
ber 17. On October 26 the King drove through 
London to return Thanksgiving for his recovery 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral,‘ and inaugurated a series 
of royal shooting parties. His first royal guest 
was Carlos, King of Portugal, in whose honour 
the King and Queen gave a dinner-party in 
the Castle, followed on November 22 by a 
theatrical performance. This took place in the 
Waterloo Chamber, in which a temporary stage 
was erected, the State Apartments behind being 
used as dressing-rooms for the actors. The 

1It was a miserable day of murky fog. The Lord 
Mayor, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, was the finest figure among 
the great officials. The red carpet that should have been 
laid outside for the Royal Party was forgotten, and a young 
man dashed out with a small rug for Queen Alexandra 


to step on.—S. C. 
KE. L 
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piece selected was “‘ Quality Street’ by J. M. 
Barrie, with Mr. Seymour Hicks, Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, and Miss Marion Terry in the principal 
parts. My wife and I were among those 
invited. The performance was followed by a 
reception in the Grand Reception Room and 
a supper served at round tables in St. George’s 
Hall, the King and Queen and the royal guests 
occupying a large round table in the middle of 
the Hall. This was the first of a series of similar 
most enjoyable entertainments, such as the 
King and Queen loved to give. 
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CHAPTER VI 
STATE CEREMONIES 


N old days of childhood, when the mind was 
| fed upon fairy-tales and picture books, and 
when an organized procession out of doors, 
such as the Lord Mayor’s Show in London, or 
the arrival of a travelling circus in some pro- 
vincial town, seemed to be the highest point 
of intoxicating success and enjoyment, there 
seemed to be no greater splendour and dignity 
than that of driving in a gold coach with horses 
and servants in scarlet and gold trappings. It 
was long since there had been a State Proces- 
sion to open Parliament, owing to Queen 
Victoria’s widowhood in the first place, and 
advanced age in later years. King Edward VIT 
now determined to revive this ancient ceremony. 
The State coach was exhumed and done up, 
and the famous cream-coloured horses from 
Hanover were exercised and drilled to get 
them into condition. When I received a sum- 
mons from the Lord Chamberlain to say that 
I was to attend on February 18, 1903, at Buck- 
ingham Palace as Gentleman-Usher, and drive 
in one of the State carriages in the procession, 
I felt a flutter of excitement, as if one of the 
dreams of childhood was about to be realized. 
135 
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The opening of Parliament was fixed then for 
the somewhat inconvenient hour of 2 p.m., 
which made it rather difficult for those taking 
part in the procession to decide as to securing 
some food for luncheon before the start, or 
after the return to the palace. 

In due course we all assembled in the Front 
Hall at Buckingham Palace, and I with my 
colleague, Colonel Arthur Collins and the two 
Pages of Honour, took our places in the first 
carriage, a gilt coach, drawn by six bay horses. 
With us also was the Exon of the Yeomen of 
the Guard. Our carriage then moved off into 
the quadrangle, where we remained for some 
minutes, until the other carriages had filled 
behind, the King and Queen had taken their 
places in the State coach, and the signal had 
been given to start. Then off we went at a 
foot’s pace, it seemed. Alas, for the illusions 
of youth! I found that there was nothing 
more dismal than the interior of one of these 
huge State carriages. They were so deep that 
as one sat back facing the horses one could see 
very little outside, and scarcely be seen at all 
oneself. My wife and my little boy, aged 64, 
had a very good place on the terrace at Carlton 
House Terrace from which to see the proces- 
sion, but it was only by craning my head forward 
very far that I could see anything of the crowd 
outside, or be seen except by the line of specta- 
tors nearest to the carriage. There is no 
pleasure, let me assure my readers, to be got 
from driving in such a coach. It is much better 
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to look at it from outside, when no doubt the 
effect is rather gorgeous. So secluded were we 
as occupants that, on a later occasion, when I 
was occupying the same position, I suggested 
that we might have a rubber of bridge, as the 
procession took about twenty minutes each 
way, and no one could see what we were doing. 
The only amusement that my colleagues and I 
could extract was to thwart the attempts of 
our companion, the Exon, to take the place 
of honour in the carriage, although those who 
sat with their backs to the horses could see 
much more of the show than we could on the 
front seat. 

When we arrived at the House of Lords we 
took our places in the procession on the staircase 
and awaited the arrival of the King and Queen 
at their special entrance under the Victoria 
Tower. We then proceeded slowly upstairs to 
the King’s Gallery, where we halted again, 
while their Majesties turned to the right and 
disappeared into the Robing Chamber. This 
gallery was full of interested spectators. As 
soon as the doors of the Robing Chamber re- 
opened, the procession started afresh, the heralds 
at the head, followed by the Gentlemen-Ushers 
and the Household-in-Waiting. We then en- 
tered the House of Lords by the door to the 
right of the throne. I shall never forget the 
first. sight of the House of Lords on this occa- 
sion, with the mass of peers in scarlet robes, 
the bench of Bishops in their lawn sleeves, the 
Diplomatic Corps in their uniforms and decora~- 
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tions, and the lines of ladies in Court dress and 
jewels in the Gallery above. On our left as 
we entered were the two empty thrones. We 
passed in front of these, bowing to the thrones 
as the emblem of royalty, and then took up our 
places on the left of the thrones, where we 
were joined by the rest of the procession. Then 
came King Edward leading Queen Alexandra 
by the hand, and they took their places on the 
thrones. On either side were already seated 
the Royal Princesses, while the ladies and 
gentlemen in actual waiting stood behind the 
thrones. I remember being much moved by 
the beauty of Queen Alexandra’s slender figure, 
in a close-fitting black dress on which the blue 
ribbon of the Garter made a vivid patch of 
colour, while the priceless pearls and diamonds 
which she was wearing on her head and breast 
sparkled and glistened in the light which fell 
on her from above. The King also was truly 
majestic in his attitude. After requesting the 
peers to be seated, a messenger was sent to 
summon his faithful Commons. There was a 
short, rather breathless pause, during which we 
wondered if the Commons would really obey 
his command. At last there was a sound of 
feet outside, and the Speaker appeared with 
other Ministers, and a crowd of Members of 
Parliament who stood round the Speaker, facing 
the King. The Lord Chancellor then stepped 
forward and offered a manuscript to the King, 
which His Majesty received graciously and then 
proceeded to read the King’s Speech. At the 
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close the King, rather to my surprise, handed 
the speech back to the Lord Chancellor, and 
at once turned to offer his hand to the Queen 
and descend from their thrones. We Gentle- 
men-Ushers and others had to dive quickly 
through the door nearest to us and form our- 
selves into procession again in the gallery out- 
side. At a given signal we advanced to the 
head of the stairs and then stood aside to let 
the King and Queen pass into the Robing- 
Room again. When this door was again opened, 
we proceeded down the stairs, and those of us 
at the head made our way as fast as we could 
to the line of carriages, in the first of which we 
took our places as before. We had a certain 
anxiety in having to collect the two pages of 
honour, who had to carry the trains of their 
Majesties into the Robing-Room, but they were 
passed out to us in due time, and we started 
on our slow drive homewards through the 
Horse Guards Arch and back to Buckingham 
Palace with bells pealing and cannons being 
fired. 

This State opening of Parliament is a very 
splendid ceremony, and it fell to my lot to 
officiate in the same way on more than one 
occasion. Each time I felt the same thrill as 
we entered the House of Lords with its massed 
robes and uniforms, and the bevies of ladies 
in diamonds and Court dresses in the galleries 
above. On one occasion, after we had taken 
our places in our carriage at Buckingham Palace 
and were waiting at the head of the procession 
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in the Quadrangle for the signal to move, the 
signal never came and we were at a loss to account 
for the delay. We knew how punctual King 
Edward was and how he insisted on punctuality 
on every occasion. Queen Alexandra had 
some repute for disregard of this virtue in 
general life, but had never been known to fail 
the King on any important occasion like the 
present. At last we went on, but we arrived 
at the House of Lords about a quarter of an 
hour late. It was only then that we heard 
what had happened. As Queen Alexandra was 
entering the State coach one of the strings of 
large pearls which she was wearing caught in 
the woodwork or somewhere, and broke, scatter- 
ing them on the ground about the wheels and 
the feet of the horses, and as each pearl was 
of such great value, it had to be found and 
placed in safety. I was told that it was a 
comic sight to see the big pages and footmen 
grovelling on the ground, looking for the pearls, 
but fortunately all were recovered. 

In January of 1903, before the Opening of 
Parliament, the Court was at Windsor Castle, 
where I spent a good deal of time with the King 
about the re-arrangement of the Castle. At 
Windsor the King was less pressed for time 
than in Buckingham Palace. On January 26 
H.R.H. Prince George of Wales was christened 
in the Royal Chapel, and the King and 
Queen gave a banquet that evening to cele 
brate the occasion in the Waterloo Chamber, 
sixty persons in all, to which my wife and I 
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were invited. This banquet.was indeed a noble 
sight, the shape of the room lending itself well 
to the shape of the table, and to a better ex- 
hibition of the gold plate on the side buffets. 
Also the noble array of portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence representing the chief figures con- 
cerned in the defeat of Napoleon in 1814 and 
1815 made a splendid background to the glitter- 
ing company inthe middle of the room. Sousa’s 
Band performed noisily in the gallery above. 

When in 1903 King Edward, now restored to 
health, and Queen Alexandra were established 
in Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, the 
main work of re-installation was completed, 
and a series of Court festivities ensued, which 
kept the Lord Chamberlain and his department 
very busy. Courts, Levées, Investitures, fol- 
Jowed each other, at all of which I attended 
when duty summoned me. Many kind and 
appreciative comments were made upon the 
great changes for the better, which had been 
effected in both Palaces, especially Buckingham 
Palace, which now became a fine dignified 
residence for the Sovereign, instead of the 
rather dismal prison as it seemed to be on 
first impression, until King Edward took it in 
hand. <A great share of the work fell upon 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, the Comptroller of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, and my 
immediate chief. Changes were soon made in 
the personnel. Lord Farquhar found the duties 
of Master of the Household too onerous, and 
handed them over to his assistant, Sir Charles 
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Frederick. The new Master of the Household 
took a more active personal share in the work 
of re-arrangement, and by degrees, mainly at 
his wish, certain classes of works of art, which 
in my original Warrant of Appointment had 
been entrusted to my care, such as ornamental 
china, pictures, etc., were transferred to him, 
and my responsibilities thereby lightened. An- 
other change, which took place in July 1902, 
had a wider effect, and specially so far as my 
own department was concerned. Lord Esher, 
who at the time of King Edward’s accession to 
the throne was Secretary to H.M. Office of 
Works, resigned his post. Both personally and 
officially Lord Esher had been an invaluable 
servant to the King and colleague to his friends 
throughout the difficult and strenuous days of 
the restoration and re-decoration of the royal 
palaces. Lord Esher brought to this subject 
not only a refined taste and wide culture, but 
a complete command of the great public office 
of which he was then the figure-head. He 
gained from the first the intimate confidence 
of the King. For my own part I had known 
Lord Esher for many years, for reasons con- 
nected with Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and also as a neighbour at Windsor, 
where I lived myself, and Lord Esher had 
a house at Winkfield near by. 

Reginald Baliol Brett, Viscount Esher, held 
a@ peculiar position as the intimate friend of 
King Edward VII and his Sovereign’s principal 
adviser in this entirely private capacity. Lord 
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Esher was a man who had many enemies, and 
did not go out of his way to placate them. He 
had not forced himself upon the notice and 
favour of the King, because he had already 
obtained the confidence of Queen Victoria for 
some time before her death, so that in retaining 
Lord Esher as a private adviser, King Edward 
was only carrying on the policy of his revered 
Mother. Lord Esher’s mother was French by 
race, and he had many of the Parisian’s gifts 
of charm and savoir-faire which would appeal 
to a lover of Paris like King Edward. Lord 
Esher was a Liberal in his views, and had 
gained through many years’ service as private 
secretary to the Marquess of Hartington, after- 
wards Duke of Devonshire, an intimate know- 
ledge of politics. King Edward at the time of 
his accession was not well furnished with per- 
sonal friends in what is known as Society. In 
the eyes of the more Conservative section of 
Society the Prince of Wales was looked upon 
as rather headstrong and devoted chiefly to 
various forms of sport, and the action of Queen 
Victoria in excluding him from any large share 
in political affairs was applauded as prudent 
and patriotic. Whig politicians shook their 
heads, and refused to believe that the Prince 
could possibly make a good King. Events 
showed how mistaken they were. Not only 
did he mean to be King, but also to have a 
share in the government of his people. It is 
not surprising therefore that King Edward VII, 
if he displayed any political leanings at all, 
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was inclined to a Liberal, rather than a Conser- 
vative view of politics, even on occasions to 
radical changes. Ardently desirous for the 
welfare of his subjects, especially the poorer 
classes, he lent a glad ear to any scheme by 
which the latter could be relieved. The King 
also took very seriously his responsibilities 
towards the Navy and the Army, and was 
deeply interested in every matter connected 
with either service. 

Ministers, especially those who had been 
trained under Queen Victoria, did not show 
any great skill in dealing with King Edward or 
trying to understand his personality. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, who was Prime Minister 
at the time of the King’s accession, was broken 
in health and weary, and made little attempt 
to cultivate friendship with the King as a man 
and a friend. Mr. Arthur Balfour,’ who suc- 
ceeded his uncle as Prime Minister, was of all 
men the least able to bring his intellect down 
to what he no doubt considered the low level 
of the King’s. The King to Mr. Balfour was 
at first just one of those irritating factors in 
general politics, which you cannot ignore, and 
which you must treat with dismal and fictitious 
solemnity. The Marquess of Lansdowne, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was a 
typical Whig, both suspicious and anxious 
about the King’s obvious inclination to inter- 
fere personally in affairs of State. Later on in 
the reign Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister was 

1 Afterwards the Earl of Balfour, O.M. 
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at the outset too much of the don and lawyer 
combined, to enable him to meet the King on 
@ common ground of human sympathy. On 
the other hand, partly perhaps through the 
agency of Lord Knollys, the King’s private 
secretary, himself an advanced Radical, and 
also of Lord Esher, Admiral Sir John Fisher 
and Mr. R. B. Haldane! were able to gain and 
retain the confidence of the King, and so 
secure the royal support for some very drastic 
reforms in the Navy and the Army. Lord 
Rosebery was thought to be a personal and 
sporting friend of the King, but too much in- 
clined to plough his lonely furrow to give much 
help. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
became Prime Minister the King found him a 
congenial friend and companion, and at Marien- 
bad and elsewhere the King and the Prime 
Minister could meet and clink their medicine 
glasses together, and discuss symptoms of 
health and of politics without any strain or 
effort. In all these circumstances Lord Esher 
rendered great and distinguished service. 

Looking back after an interval of twenty-five 
years, I give my considered opinion that the 
remarkable influence which Lord Esher exercised 
over King Edward VII in the early years of 
the reign was well applied, of great assistance 
to the King at a critical moment in his life, 
and of benefit to the nation at large. 

To return to my own reminiscences, the loss 


1 Afterwards Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Secretary of 
State for War. 
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of Lord Esher meant a great deal to me, be- 
cause he not only took a personal interest in 
all matters concerning works of art, but could 
be relied upon to carry a scheme through with 
H.M. Office of Works. He was succeeded in his 
important office by the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, who had served for many years as 
principal private secretary to the Marquess of 
Salisbury. I had known Schomberg (better 
known as ‘“‘ Pom ’’) McDonnell, since he was a 
boy at Eton, junior tomyself. He wasof a very 
different type and very different temperament 
from Lord Esher. He had many admirable 
qualities both as a gentleman and as an official, 
but he had not the cultivated mind on the 
one hand and the driving power on the other, 
which enabled Lord Esher to get so much done 
and with so little friction between departments. 
The administration of Windsor Castle, to take 
an instance, was shared by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Department and H.M. Office of Works, 
and there was a saying that the windows could 
never be cleaned because it was the business of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s men to clean the inside, 
but of the Office of Works’ men to clean the 
outside of each pane. Sir Schomberg McDon- 
nell, coming new to his work, was disposed to 
adopt the extreme official attitude, and to be 
guided by the departmental authorities in his 
own office. This led to a much greater extent 
of friction between the two great departments, 
not only in the Palaces occupied by the Sove- 
reign, but at Hampton Court Palace and else- 
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where, wherever the responsibility and the cost 
were shared. Sir Schomberg was, however, very 
energetic, very willing to do any amount of 
work himself, and proved himself in every way 
an admirable official of the best Whitehall type. 
We were always the best of friends, although 
I sometimes resented his ‘ official’ pose and his 
‘ official’ language, while I was no doubt often 
the cause of some friction owing to the duty 
imposed on me of protecting the works of art in 
the royal palaces from the incursions of strange 
artisans imported by H.M. Office of Works. 
On June 23, 1903, at the wish of H.R.H. 
Princess Victoria and to celebrate her birthday, 
the King and Queen gave a children’s tea-party 
in the garden at Buckingham Palace, to which 
my wife and I were invited with our young 
son, just seven years old. This entertainment, 
which was repeated during the following years, 
was most enjoyable, as plentiful amusement was 
provided for the children of their Majesties’ 
friends. Queen Alexandra and King Edward 
took a personal share in the proceedings. One 
of the great features of this entertainment in 
after years was daylight fireworks, in which 
balloons were shot up into the sky where they 
burst, discharging small toys far and wide. 
On one occasion Prince Albert, with his arms 
already full of toys, was running hard to inter- 
cept some more, when he butted into my boy, 
who was doing the same, and in the collision 
all Prince Bertie’s toys were scattered. Great 
was the woe and great the anger, and it was 
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some time before the irate prince could be 
pacified. I look back upon these particular 
entertainments as having given memorable and 
unalloyed pleasure, in which ‘ grown-ups ’ could 
share as well as the children. At one of these 
parties there was Princess Trixie, the ‘ Thinking 
Horse,’ a really clever animal, and it was with 
much regret that we read later on in the papers 
that this horse had been killed in a railway 
accident in the U.S.A. At one of these parties 
King Edward was attending to the little son of 
one of his more intimate friends, and asked 
him what he would like. The child at once 
said, ‘‘ More jam, King.” 

It was at the end of March, 1903, that King 
Edward started upon the first of those epoch- 
making cruises in the royal yacht which form 
such conspicuous features in the history of his 
reign. Taking only a small retinue with the 
addition of the Hon. Charles Hardinge, then 
Permanent Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Marquis de Soveral, King Edward went to 
Lisbon, where he returned the visit of the King 
of Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, Naples, Rome, 
ending with his now historic visit to Paris. 
Everywhere this journey was a complete success 
and the King was most cordially received. 
The situation is well explained by the King’s 
biographer (S. Lee, H, 235): ‘‘ The fact is that 
no Sovereign in Europe possessed the art of 
differentiation and the true sense of proportion 

1 Princess Trixie was a beautiful dapple-grey. She did 
sums by pushing wooden blocks about with her feet. 
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to the same extent as King Edward. It was a 
keyboard on which he played with incomparable 
skill. His smile, the intonation of his voice, 
his acts, his words—all these were accom- 
modated with infinite delicacy to the person 
whom he was addressing, to the surroundings in 
which he found himself. Hewas more than the 
right man in theright place: he was the right man 
inevery place. A fine gentleman in the strictest 
sense of the word, he knew how to remain a King 
while stooping to intimacy and even familiarity.” 

This view of King Edward was accentuated 
by the visits of the German Emperor, Wilhelm 
II, which followed in Rome and elsewhere 
immediately after those of King Edward. I 
happened myself to be travelling in Italy a 
few months later when I read in some news- 
paper a comparison between the two Sovereigns, 
in which the writer likened King Edward to 
the Sun, rising and spreading genial light and 
warmth wherever he appeared, while the German 
Emperor was compared to a cuttle-fish who 
leaves the water murkier and less pleasant 
than it was before he entered it. 

As soon as King Edward returned to London 
in May, it was understood that M. Loubet, 
President of the French Republic, desired to 
return King Edward’s visit with as little delay 
as possible. This was arranged for the follow- 
ing July. There was some difficulty as to 
deciding where the President and his suite were 
to be lodged. Although the King and Queen 
were now permanently installed in Buckingham 

K.E. M 
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Palace, arrangements there did not yet permit 
of the reception of royal or distinguished guests 
and their suites. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales had now moved into Marlborough House, 
so that the apartments occupied by them in 
St. James’s Palace, which had come to be 
known as York House, were vacant. It was 
decided to adapt these apartments for the 
entertainment of distinguished guests, such as 
M. Loubet, and work was at once put in hand 
to bring this about. Mr. Percy Armytage was 
put in charge of the household arrangements and. 
the Lord Chamberlain had to see to the rooms 
being properly furnished. It had happened 
that when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
had left, I had found York House a useful place 
in which to hang various pictures which were 
not required for use in the other palaces, and a 
certain amount of furniture had been utilized 
here for the same reason. The result was more 
or less a collection of odds and ends, but at 
last some kind of arrangement was made, which 
made the apartments quite suitable for their 
august visitor. King Edward took a personal 
interest in the preparations. I remember his 
mentioning the need of some books in the 
shelves to give a better idea of occupation, and 
the discussion as to what M. Loubet’s tastes 
in literature might be. At last, thanks chiefly 
to Perey Armytage, everything was ready on 
Monday, July 1, when President Loubet arrived 
in London. His visit, though short, was a 
busy time for the Lord Chamberlain and his 
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officials, and especially for myself. On the 
Tuesday night there was a Gala performance 
at the Opera, at which all the Gentlemen-Ushers 
had to be present on duty. On the Wednesday 
morning I was one of a party who accompanied 
President Loubet down to Windsor Castle, 
where he was taken over the State Rooms 
and entertained at luncheon. I had a few 
words with the President from time to time. 
He gently repudiated the title of M. le Prési- 
dent, saying that he was really only Premier 
Magistrat de la France. I think that what 
interested him most was the wonderful view 
from the great window of the Rubens Room 
in the State Apartments, looking out over Eton 
and up the river towards Maidenhead. Eton 
College proved always an object of interest to 
visitors. The same night there was a State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace, although M. Loubet 
must have been very much fatigued, and the 
next day the visit came to an end. 

This was my first experience of duty at a 
State Ball. I had attended one as a guest 
some years before, and been duly impressed, 
but now I found the situation very different. 
In fact, for Gentlemen-Ushers it was a very 
trying entertainment. In those good old days 
the Ball always began with a royal Quadrille, 
in which the King and Queen, their special 
guests, and some of the most distinguished 
members of Society took part ; ? this was always 


2 Lady Sarah Spencer, my cousin and godmother, sister 
of the fifth Earl Spencer, the Victorian statesman, was 
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a very dignified performance, even if the actual 
figure of the Quadrille seemed on each occasion 
to be less known and understood, especially 
by the gentlemen performers. Then the Gentle- 
men-Ushers cleared the floor in front of the 
royal dais, and kept a kind of informal circle, 
within which dancing was permitted. When 
royalty wished to dance it was usual for a 
Gentleman-Usher to stop other guests for a few 
minutes, not too ostentatiously but just to 
allow of space for the convenience of the royal- 
ties. At first dancers might seem to be timid, 
but as the night wore on, they warmed to their 
work, and it was often difficult and sometimes 
disagreeable for us who were responsible for 
keeping the space for dancing sufficiently clear. 
At a fixed hour a royal procession was formed 
from the Ball-Room to the Supper-Room, for 
which we had to keep a clear path, and also to 
prevent the general company from crowding 
into the Supper-Room, until the royal party 
had finished their supper and returned. It 
was again difficult to control the ladies, who 
drew up en masse on either side to see the royal 
party go into supper. On occasions an un- 
fortunate Gentlemen-Usher might have almost 
to push ladies back, and at the critical moment 
use some pressure. Only those who have had 


dancing in one of the sets at a State Ball and I was looking 
on, when my neighbour—I have totally forgotten who 
he was—turned to me and said: “Every man in that set 
has proposed to Lady Sarah Spencer.” But she would 
have none of them.—sS. C. 
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to control crowds can understand that occult 
impulse which turns civilized people into a herd 
in the presence of royalty. Even in the sacred 
precincts of Buckingham Palace I have known, 
have indeed felt physically, how ladies even of 
high rank and in their best attire, can push 
and struggle for front places to view a proces- 
sion of royalties, on whom they have been, or 
might have been, gazing for the last two hours. 
Readers will smile at the woes of a Gentleman- 
Usher. It was difficult not to lose one’s temper. 
Maybe occasionally one did lose it. After 
supper the proceedings were less formal, and 
dancing was easier to perform and easier to con- 
trol, but welcome was the signal from the dais 
that royalty was about to retire, for when that 
was safely accomplished the wearied Gentlemen- 
Ushers could hope to get some supper them- 
selves. All the same a State Ball is a fine 
sight, and for most people an evening of enjoy- 
ment, 

M. Loubet went, but very soon after there 
came over a batch of seventy French Senators 
and Deputies, one of a series of parties of 
foreigners, or other persons of distinction, who 
in turn received an invitation from King Edward 
to go and see the wonders of Windsor Castle. 
In each case I, as Surveyor of the Pictures, 
and Guy Laking, as Keeper of the Armoury, 
were commanded to be in attendance and 
conduct the party round the State-Rooms. 
The King was justly proud of Windsor Castle, 
and I do not think that in any case visitors 
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failed to be impressed by its appearance, 
both externally, on arriving, and internally, 
after reaching the Armoury by the main stair- 
case. 

These specially organized visits of persons 
belonging to learned societies holding conferences 
in London, to international congresses on divers 
subjects, to official institutions in the Dominions 
and Colonies, were a great feature of the few 
years of King Edward’s reign at Windsor Castle. 
The King took a personal interest in such 
gatherings, and if the visit chanced to occur 
while the Court was in residence there, King 
Edward was always ready to receive them as 
his personal guests, on the East Terrace if fine, 
or indoors if wet. Full well he knew what it 
meant to his subjects from across the seas to 
return and say that they had seen and heard 
and perhaps even spoken with the King and 
with Queen Alexandra. Failing any reception 
by their Majesties in person, the more important 
visitors were shown over by the Librarian (Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue), myself, the Keeper of the 
Armoury (Sir Guy Laking), and the Inspector 
of the Castle (Mr. G. E. Miles). The visit usually 
ended with tea in the Orangery. 

These visits took up much time and must in 
some instances have cost the King a great deal 
of expense, when tea had to be served to a 
large number of people. When the party were 
special guests of the King, the visitors were 
allowed to see the private apartments, which 
are not shown to the general public. Towards 
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the close of the reign murmurs were even heard 
that it was easier for a foreigner or a Colonial 
to see King Edward and Queen Alexandra’s 
private rooms, than for any oneof their Majesties’ 
ordinary subjects at home. Such large gather- 
ings did not admit of much incident. On one 
occasion, during the visit of some Australian 
magnates, who were being shown over the Castle, 
I remembered that when King Edward had 
been arranging his own personal apartments, 
he had at my suggestion placed in a little 
passage which connected his own sitting-room 
with that which he used as a private Audience- 
Room, one or two water-colour views from 
Australia, including one of Sydney Harbour, 
painted, I think, by Marshal Claxton. The 
King had liked the idea, for it reminded him 
as he passed, of the immense extent of his 
Empire. I told one of the Australian delegates 
this (I think it was the late Sir William Lyne), 
and while we were in the Castle near the spot, 
I took him privately into this passage and 
showed him the picture. He was delighted and 
said that it was just the little events of that 
sort which had so much significance in their 
imaginations across the seas. On another occa- 
sion IJ was seated near a Canadian visitor at 
tea, and cigars were handed round. My neigh- 
bour took a cigar, and then proceeded to handle 
it fondly and gaze on it. He then said to me, 
‘Do you know what I am going to do with this 
cigar ?’ and then ‘I am going to wrap it up 
carefully, and take it away with me back to 
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Canada, where I shall have it placed in a frame 
with the date as King Edward’s present on 
this day at Windsor Castle, so that we may 
never forget his hospitality.”’ I gave his in- 
tention due applause, but said that he must 
have a cigar to smoke that afternoon, and sent 
for the page to bring back the box in order 
that my loyal friend might select another, which 
I ordered him to light at once, and would not 
part with him until he had done so. 

Among the various distinguished visitors not 
mentioned elsewhere by me, whom I had a 
share in taking round the Castle, was the 
Khedive of Egypt, not a very amiable in- 
dividual. More interesting in August 1903 was 
Ras Makonnen, the Envoy from Abyssinia ; 
he came with a suite of jolly black men who 
consumed a great deal of fruit at tea. Ras 
Makonnen had paid a special visit to St. George’s 
Chapel, to see the burial-place of Theodore, the 
little Abyssinian prince, to whom Queen Victoria 
had extended her protection. Ras Makonnen 
had disturbed Dean Eliot very much by say- 
ing that the inscription above was wrongly 
written. 

A few weeks later the Empress Eugénie paid 
a private visit. I was not on duty. Lord 
Esher, who conducted her over the State Apart- 
ments, which still retained some of the furniture 
and decorations specially made for her State 
visit half a century before, told me that she 
said nothing as she passed through the rooms 
until they came to the State Bedroom, when 
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she said, as if to herself, ‘‘ Toujours ces affreux 
rideaux !”’ 

In May of this same year King Edward VII 
paid his first State visit to Scotland with the 
intention of taking up his residence as King of 
Scotland in the historic Palace of Holyrood 
House. I had paid more than one visit to 
Holyrood myself to assist Sir Arthur Ellis and 
Sir Schomberg McDonnell in preparing this 
Palace for the reception of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. It was a work of great 
difficulty to adapt this old Palace to modern 
comfort and luxury, and as the time drew 
near for the King to arrive, its drainage system 
was condemned. It was arranged therefore 
that the King and Queen should reside at 
Dalkeith Palace, a few miles out of Edinburgh, 
which was placed at their disposal by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, whose wife, the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, was Mistress of the Robes to the Queen. 
The great officers of State and the suites were 
located in Holyrood Palace itself, including the 
Gentlemen Ushers-in-Waiting, of whom I was 
one and the Hon. Arthur Walsh another. This 
proved a very pleasant arrangement for all of 
us, for at the close of each day’s programme 
the King and Queen and their Household-in- 
Waiting returned to Dalkeith Palace, and the 


1In my diary I see that one summer Lady Wantage 
stayed with us at Windsor that she might see the Castle. 
Well I remember her beauty, and her love of beautiful 
things. She was very lame and my husband got the loan 
of Queen Victoria’s own wheel chair and took her round, 
with Lady Jane Lindsay._S. C. 
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rest of us were left to enjoy a private evening 
at our ease, which we did to our hearts’ content. 

The proceedings were full of interest. They 
included a review of the King’s Bodyguard of 
Scottish Archers under the Duke of Buccleuch. 
This fine body of veterans, some of them very 
aged, in their picturesque Scottish uniforms, 
marched into the garden at Holyrood Palace 
and were drawn up in front of the Palace. 
It was a cold, grey gusty morning and the 
wind swept down rather cruelly from the hills 
about Arthur’s Seat. Part of the dress con- 
sisted of a Scottish bonnet in which was inserted 
a large feather from the wing of an eagle. 
There were not many spectators of this review, 
as it was quite private within the precincts 
of the Palace, but they included myself and 
Sir Schomberg McDonnell. Every now and 
then a gust of wind came and lifted a bonnet 
off a venerable head. Sometimes the wind 
caught the feather and plucked it out of the 
bonnet, while the wearer stood gallantly at 
attention. Both ‘‘ Pom ” and I had more than 
once to pursue a flying bonnet or feather, and 
restore it to its owner. At last the review was 
over and the squad of Archers vanished round 
the corner into the safe seclusion of the ruined 
chapel. 

Then came an afternoon Court for ladies, as 
it was not possible to hold any evening reception 
in the Palace itself. There had been very much 
debate as to the costume in which the ladies 
were to attend the Court. Full Court dress 
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was ruled out, and it was decided that ladies 
should attend in morning dress and wear a 
toque on their heads. This was not popular 
with the great ladies of Scotland, some of whom 
wished to make as good a show of dress and 
jewels as any lady might make down south. 
When the time came, much amusement was 
caused by one great and courageous lady, who 
had managed to plant her high diamond tiara 
on the top of her toque. 

A Levée was also held for Scottish gentlemen. 
Both the Court and the Levée were held in the 
Throne-Room in Holyrood Palace, which is not 
very well adapted for the purpose, being rather 
narrow at the ends, not allowing much space 
between the turn of the corner in the single 
file and the actual spot for making the first 
curtsey and bow to the Sovereign on the 
Throne. As men passed much faster at the 
Levée than the ladies at the Court, this lack 
of interval led to a somewhat alarming incident. 
A gallant Scottish chief had turned the corner, 
and, finding himself so quickly called upon to 
make his bow, caught his foot in something 
and fell forwards, almost upon the King’s knees. 
The King started up, turning rather pale, while 
the Lord Chamberlain with Sir Arthur Ellis 
and myself quickly got the man on his legs 
again, and conducted him to the exit, the poor 
man himself being rather upset and bewildered 
at the occurrence. It was obviously a real 
shock to the King’s nerves at the time, although 
he made light of the incident afterwards. 
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One day was devoted to a State Luncheon 
Party at Holyrood Palace, after which the 
King and Queen were to drive in State through 
the streets up to the Castle, where King Edward 
was to perform the historic formalities connected. 
with the admission of the new Sovereign to the 
fortress, and the recognition thereby of his title 
to the Crown of Scotland. I found myself at 
luncheon next to Mr. James Guthrie, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, with my 
colleague, Arthur Walsh, close by. Mr. Guthrie 
to his surprise was sent for by the King, and 
dubbed a Knight then and there. Most of us 
wanted very much to see the ceremony on the 
Parade at Edinburgh Castle, but the question 
arose how to get there. The word was passed 
round that no carriage was to leave the Palace 
until the royal procession had started, and this 
meant that no carriage could reach the Castle 
in time to see this interesting ceremony. Sir 
James Guthrie said that the only way was to 
walk and see if we could get admission to the 
parade ground at the end. Arthur Walsh and 
I decided to risk this, and almost persuaded 
one or two others, including Lord Rosebery, 
to join us, but their hearts failed them. So as 
soon as we could abscond, we three started off 
to brave the dangers of walking up the Canon- 
gate and the High Street. Those persons who 
know Edinburgh well can appreciate what this 
meant. It required some courage for three 
men in uniform with decorations, cocked hats, 
etc., to walk up the narrow dingy street, among 
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a rather squalid and possibly hostile population. 
At any time a pail of water or a shower of mud 
might have shattered our dignity. It seemed, 
however, as if we ourselves were rather a treat 
for the people in the streets and wynds, for 
we were not molested, and even occasionally 
cheered, as we strode up this perilous route. 
At last we got to the centre of the hill, at 
which the main roads met, and where the 
police were in charge of the streets. Here, 
rather to our relief, partly perhaps on account 
of our uniforms, partly perhaps through the 
presence of Sir James Guthrie, no question was 
asked of us, but barriers were opened, and we 
passed on from one barrier to another, until 
we were shot, as it were, rather breathless and 
alarmed on to the great parade ground outside 
the Castle. Here were crowds waiting in en- 
closures, and the great empty space before us. 
Whether we were identified as part of the 
Royal Household, or whether Sir James Guthrie 
was again specially treated with respect, we 
were, very much to our surprise, conducted 
across the parade ground to an excellent place 
quite close to the entrance to the drawbridge 
into the Castle. We had hardly time to reflect 
upon the marvellous good fortune which had 
befallen us, before a band was heard in the 
distance, and it was evident that the royal 
carriage procession was near at hand. Wewere 
only just in time, and I believe that we were the 
only members of the luncheon-party at Holyrood 
who succeeded in seeing the next ceremony. 
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This was both picturesque and interesting. 
The King and Queen drove up to the entrance, 
close to where we were standing. A trumpet 
was blown, and a sentry on the parapet stood 
up and asked who was there. The answer 
eame: “‘ Edward VII, King of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, demands admission.” Then 
there was a fanfare of trumpets in the Castle, 
and a squad of soldiers came rushing out to the 
bridge, which was let down, when, as it were, 
they tumbled across in their hurry to form a 
guard of honour. Then came a herald above 
who shouted, “‘ Pass, King Edward,” and the 
King descended from his carriage and with the 
Queen entered into his great possession, em- 
bodying the Sovereignty of Scotland of which 
the symbolic regalia was preserved within the 
Castle. 

When the crowd began to disperse from the 
parade ground and descend towards Princes 
Street, Sir James Guthrie invited Arthur Walsh 
and myself to stop at the premises of the Royal 
Academy on the Mound, where he could give 
us a cup of tea. This was a very welcome 
suggestion after our long walk uphill, but our 
adventures were not over yet. When we got 
near the Mound, Sir James Guthrie remembered 
that we should not be able to get into the 
Royal Academy by the ordinary entrance, 
which was entirely closed for that afternoon. 
He said that he had a private entrance, and the 
key in his pocket, and that he could manage 
all right if we did not mind getting over an 
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iron fence. Now neither Arthur Walsh nor I 
was particularly agile or athletic or disposed 
at any time to scaling iron fences. Moreover 
we were handicapped by a heavy and tight- 
fitting uniform. Sir James seemed to think 
nothing of it, and when we got to the building 
and the fence in question, he prepared to carry 
out his design. We demurred, chiefly for fear 
of accident either to our body or our clothes, 
saying that it was indecorous for uniformed 
officials to play such pranks in public, and that 
after our triumphant career through the Canon- 
gate, it would be a poor end to be taken up for 
entering burglariously into the sacred confines 
of the Royal Academy. Sir James overruled 
our hesitation, and taking us to a more secluded 
part of the railing scaled it easily himself and 
then assisted us to do the same. Mercifully 
we did somehow get over without even tearing 
our clothes. We then sat and rested while the 
President made us some tea himself. 

This visit of King Edward VII to Scotland 
was a triumphant success. King Edward car- 
ried all before him, and there was Queen Alex- 
andra to speak for herself, and to win all hearts 
with her graciousness and her beauty. When 
the King and Queen went to Glasgow (whither 
we officials did not accompany them), that city 
gave them as warm a welcome as Edinburgh. 

It was obvious that the old Palace of Holy- 
rood House would require a great deal of reform 
and repair, before it could be made really suit- 
able for the permanent seat of royalty in 
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Scotland. Various schemes were proposed. 
Among these was one, strongly supported by 
some important officials, including Sir Schom- 
berg McDonnell, to beautify the great Gallery 
or Banqueting Hall, on the walls of which were 
painted a series of imaginary portraits of the 
early Kings of Scotland, the work of a Flemish 
artist, De Witte, in the seventeenth century. 
These comic representations of imaginary heroes 
were not beautiful to behold, and jarred on the 
sensitive minds of both artists and antiquaries. 
It was proposed to cover these up, and hang 
the walls with fine tapestry, which with furniture 
to match would have made a very handsome 
apartment. The King rather liked the idea, 
but a cross-current, in which indeed I took a 
leading part, expressed the opinion that these 
paintings had been on the walls for more than 
two hundred years, that they had witnessed 
many interesting scenes in that gallery, including 
the historic Banquet given by Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart in 1745, and that they had 
become as it were part of the history of Scotland. 
To this opinion King Edward finally lent his 
ear, and the Kings were allowed to remain. 
T always took a pleasure myself in thinking that 
I, a mere Southerner, had checked the Scottish 
mind from such a work of destruction. 

I had to visit Holyrood Palace on more than 
one occasion to take part in therenovation. On 
one occasion in May 1907 an amusing incident 
occurred. I happened to be visiting Holyrood 
just at the time when Lord Kinnaird was 
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about to take up his residence there as Lord 
High Commissioner to the Church of Scotland. 
The Palace was all furbished up, red carpets 
put down at the entrance, and floral decorations 
to match, all for the reception of the King’s 
representative. It so happened that H.I.H. 
Prince Fushimi of Japan was paying a visit to 
Edinburgh this same day, and I was told that 
he was going to be brought by the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh to pay a State visit to Holyrood 
Palace the next morning, as the Lord High 
Commissioner was not due to arrive until the 
afternoon. I felt it somewhat indecorous that, 
when a royal prince should visit a palace, 
actually in occupation of the Sovereign, there 
should be no representative of the King to 
receive the Prince on his arrival. I telegraphed 
therefore to the Lord Chamberlain in London 
to point this out, and I received a reply from 
Sir Arthur Ellis to say that I was quite right, 
but that as it was too late to find any better 
representative, I must take it on myself, and 
do the best I could to save the situation. [I 
had no time in which I could warn the Lord 
Provost, but I was able to secure the support 
of Mr. Oldrieve of H.M. Office of Works, and 
when the Japanese Prince arrived at Holyrood 
Palace under the escort of the Lord Provost, 
I was at the entrance with Mr. Oldrieve, and 
welcomed the Prince in the name of the King. 
The Lord Provost looked rather surprised and 
incredulous at first, as he had not expected to 
be received by anybody, and no doubt was 
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prepared to do the honour himself of conducting 
Prince Fushimi over the Palace. As soon as 
I could I explained the situation, saying that I 
had only received instructions from St. James’s 
Palace a few hours before. By this happy 
combination of circumstances the Prince of 
Japan was received in royal state, which in- 
deed he seemed to appreciate. I conducted the 
party over the historic and State Apartments, 
and when the proceedings were over the Lord 
Provost’s feelings were so far soothed that he 
gave both myself and Mr. Oldrieve an invitation 
to the luncheon party at Government House, 
where the Lord Provost was about to entertain 
the Prince, an invitation which we both were 
glad to accept. 


CHAPTER VII 
OSBORNE AND ETON 


HE Court was again at Windsor Castle 
in November 1903, when another 


Sovereign paid his return visit, King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy and his Consort, the 
beautiful Montenegrin Princess, sister to Prince 
Danilo, to whom I had been attached for King 
Edward’s Coronation. There was again a shoot- 
ing party, and on November 19 a theatrical 
performance in the Waterloo Chamber with 
Sir Charles Wyndham in ‘ David Garrick,’ with 
supper at round tables in St. George’s Hail 
afterwards. 

In January 1904 the Court was again at the 
Castle, when the Grand Duke of Hesse was a 
guest, and on January 27 the King sent for 
me to take the Grand Duke round the Castle. 
On January 29 we were invited to dinner. On 
February 2 I again took part in the State 
opening of Parliament, and a week later assisted 
at a very interesting ceremony at Windsor. 

King Edward had a great idea of the import- 
ance attached to Court ceremonial and was 
glad of any opportunity of renewing some great 
ceremony which had been allowed to fall into 
desuetude during the long years of Queen 
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Victoria’s reign. As the King had recently 
offered the Order of the Garter to some of his 
royal cousins, he determined to summon a 
Chapter of the Order to meet at Windsor Castle, 
and to invite the new Knights to come and 
be installed by the King himself with all the 
full ceremony of the Order. The Chapter was 
summoned to meet on February 9, 1904, at 
Windsor Castle, and a rehearsal was arranged 
a day or two before. The royal Knight to be in- 
stalled was the King of Wiirtemberg. There 
was a great flutter in high quarters. A Chapter 
of the Order of the Garter had not been held 
within the memory of any living person. Not 
only did few Knights of the Garter possess any 
robes, but hardly any one of them understood 
the intricacies of putting them on. Garter 
King-at-Arms and his assistants were not much 
wiser, although they had done their best to 
study their job beforehand. It was suggested 
that I should go up to the Castle to see if I 
could be of any use outside the ceremony, 
which was entirely private for those taking 
part in it, except for Queen Alexandra and her 
Ladies-in-Waiting. Inthe Guard-RoomI found 
the Knights assembled in or out of their robes. 
The Audience Chamber had been converted into 
a Robing Chamber, and one by one the Knights 
emerged in their robes to be criticized by their 
comrades. The effect was very comic at first 
sight. One or two of the K.G.’s, the Earl of 
Elgin for instance, was a little man and seemed 
to disappear entirely into his robes. The mix- 
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ture of collars, bows, rosettes, gave much trouble. 
I remember the Duke of Devonshire, who looked. 
rather well in his robes, saying that no one 
could find anything wrong with him, when a 
firm hand was laid upon him and he was con- 
ducted back to the Robing-Room, to have 
some peccant bow or ribbon corrected. At last 
after much chaff and merriment they quietened 
down, and formed a noble and dignified pro- 
cession to the Throne or Garter Room, in which 
the Chapter would usually be held. But alas! 
for the vanity of human hopes, the King of 
Wiirtemberg, whose leg was to have received 
the Garter, injured that leg, the leg of real 
importance on that day, and could not come 
to England to attend the Royal ceremony. The 
Garter Chapter had therefore to be postponed, 
and his investiture took place later at the 
Royal Palace at Stuttgart, by King George V, 
as Prince of Wales, Sir Douglas Dawson being 
in charge of the arrangements. 

This notable ceremony was followed quickly 
by one which I attended on official duty, and 
which interested me very much. This was the 
marriage of H.S.H. Prince Alexander of Teck, 
youngest brother of the Princess of Wales, with 
H.R.H. Princess Alice of Albany, daughter of 
the late H.S.H. Prince Leopold and the Duchess 
of Albany. This wedding, which took place in 
St. George’s Chapel, was a very fine spectacle. 
Although I had not then made the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Alexander (or Algy), he had 
been at the same house at Eton as I had been 
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at before him (Austen Leigh’s), and I had heard 
mouch good of him by repute. A tall, stalwart 
figure in the uniform of the Life-Guards, he 
was supported by his two brothers, Prince 
Adolphus and Prince Francis, and the three 
brothers made a gallant group. The duties of 
a Gentleman-Usher on such an occasion are 
mainly the showing of guests to their allotted 
seats, a task which sounds easy on paper, but 
which is really very difficult, especially in the 
Choir of St. George’s Chapel, where the gang- 
ways are narrow and passing one another not 
easy. An error once made is often very difficult 
to rectify. Royal personages have usually a 
good idea of their own rank and of their 
appointed seats, but these still required some 
careful steering, for one or two were noted for 
their absence of mind and their proclivity to take 
a@ wrong place. With other people the chief 
difficulty occurs when they arrive in numbers, 
and have to be sorted out according to plan. 
It is very easy to get flustered, and this is what 
a Gentleman-Usher has to avoid. A little 
rehearsal is always a good thing. A good 
instance of the advantage of rehearsal occurred 
immediately, when the King and Queen paid 
a State visit to the University of Cambridge on 
Wednesday, March 2, 1904. The occasion 
selected was the opening of some new Museums, 
and the unveiling of a statue of Professor 
Adam Sedgwick in the Museum of Geology. 
These ceremonies were preceded by an address 
of welcome to their Majesties in the Senate 
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House and a luncheon at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. For some time beforehand the Uni- 
versity authorities had been considering their 
programme. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Chase, 
the President of Queen’s College, had placed 
the arrangements in the hands of Mr. John 
Willis Clark, the University Registrary, better 
known to generations of Cambridge men as 
‘J. W.’ or ‘J.,? who was an old friend of King 
Edward. ‘J.’ was quite in his element, for 
he loved the theatre, and was the life and soul 
of the A.D.C., or Amateur Dramatic Club, at 
Cambridge, of which King Edward had been a 
member. ‘J.’ was also one of my closest and 
dearest friends, and at once enlisted me as a 
‘ galloper’ in the cause of this visit. We had 
both attended the Bodley celebration at Oxford, 
and been distressed at the trouble caused by 
the unwillingness of University authorities to 
take any preliminary trouble of organization. 
‘ J.’ therefore determined that Cambridge should 
do better, and fortunately found a valuable 
supporter and helpmate in the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Chase, afterwards Bishop of Ely. Nothing 
was left to chance, nor left too late. I 
warned them that the King expected not only 
to approve a programme of events beforehand, 
but that this programme must be adhered 
to, and no additions made to it at the last 
moment. I went to Cambridge myself on 
February 27 to help ‘J.’ and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and we succeeded in rehearsing most of 
the proceedings. The luncheon at the Fitz- 
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william Museum needed most attention, because 
not only had a temporary kitchen to be im- 
provised, but a retiring room for the King and 
his suite, and another for the Queen and her 
ladies. Also the arrangement of tables in the 
great gallery made the actual entrance and exit 
of the royal party a matter of some difficulty, 
and it required some rehearsal to enable the 
King and Queen to leave the room in a dignified 
manner without jostling any of the guests. 
Thanks, however, to the persuasive powers of 
‘J2 and Dr. Chase this difficulty was sur- 
mounted both at rehearsal and in actual per- 
formance without any hitch. 

The King was due to come from London 
and to be joined by Queen Alexandra and 
Princess Victoria from Sandringham at Cam- 
bridge Station. This meeting took place in 
due course, the King being attended by Sir 
Stanley Clarke and Colonel Arthur Davidson, 
by the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, M.P., as 
Minister-in-Waiting, and by Lord Lawrence as 
Lord-in-Waiting. The Queen was attended by 
Lady Emily Kingscote, the Hon. Charlotte 
Knollys, and the Hon. Sidney Greville. Un- 
fortunately the Chancellor of the University, 
the Duke of Devonshire, was unable to attend, 
so the Vice-Chancellor had to meet the royal 
party at the railway station. After the usual 
civic greetings and presentations, the King and 
Queen drove to the University Library, where 
the King donned his academical robes. A pro- 

1 Afterwards Sir Arthur Davidson, K.C.V.O, 
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cession was then formed to the Senate House, 
headed by the Esquire Bedells, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Registrary, and the Deputy 
High Steward, followed by the King and Queen 
and Princess Victoria and their suites, and 
then by the Members of Parliament and the 
dignitaries of the University in order of their 
rank, There was some difficulty in finding a 
place for me in this procession. I was not 
present officially on any duty whatsoever and 
did not form part of the royal suite. As a 
mere M.A. my place in the procession would 
have been so remote that my chances of even 
entering the Senate House would have been 
small, The Vice-Chancellor and ‘J.’ were, 
however, determined that I should be included, 
as I had done so much to help the University. 
They extemporized a special place for me im- 
mediately behind the royal party, so that I was 
to all appearance, although I was not really, a 
member of the suite. The ceremony in the 
Senate House was quite amusing, the under- 
graduates who crowded the galleries venting 
much good-humoured chaff. All went very 
well, save for the absence of the Chancellor. 
After these proceedings the procession was 
again marshalled and the royal party conducted 
to their carriages, in which they drove to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Here, after a short period 
of rest, an excellent luncheon was served with 
special regard for the royal taste. The pro- 
fessors and dons present obeyed J.’s commands 
like good soldiers, and the result was most 
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satisfactory. The royal party then proceeded 
to the Museums, in each of which the King 
performed the duly appointed rites on the 
programme. From the Museums their Majesties 
drove direct to the railway station, and left 
at once for London. It was a most successful 
day, due in my opinion mainly to Mr. J. W. 
Clark’s powers of organization and his insistence 
on rehearsal, even to the smallest details, just as 
if the occasion had been an important theatrical 
performance. Grateful letters were received 
from both their Majesties, Queen Alexandra 
alluding specially to arrangements made for 
herself and her ladies at the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The next day I had to go off to Osborne on 
a different job. Osborne House was now again 
a matter of special interest to the King. The 
new College for Naval Cadets had been com- 
pleted in its temporary buildings, and had been 
opened by the King in August 1903, under 
Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. The new hospital 
was also nearing completion. I had occasion 
to pay more than one visit to Osborne in order 
to arrange for the removal of certain pictures, 
furniture, and the like, which were required 
for use at Buckingham Palace or Windsor Castle. 
The King was careful to keep all matters relating 
to Osborne in his own hands, as private, not 
Crown, property, and to defray expenses at 
Osborne from H.M. Privy Purse. King Edward 
had already placed in my hands some minor 
affairs of personal interest tohim. The removal 
and care of small objects from the apartments 
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occupied by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
at Buckingham Palace was one instance. In 
this case the King instructed me to arrange 
with Mr. G. E. Miles, the Inspector at Windsor 
Castle, to keep all these things, valuable only 
from their association with the late Queen, put 
away until the King could find time to dis- 
tribute them. At last the King managed to 
collect his three sisters on a visit to Windsor 
Castle. I was then sent for and commanded, 
with Mr. Miles, to set out all the said little 
objects on tables in the State Drawing-Room. 
The King and his sisters then proceeded to 
divide them up, not forgetting absent members 
of the family, or representatives of others. It 
was a curious situation and one which amused 
me slightly because the King and the Princesses 
conversed mainly in German, assuming pre- 
sumably that neither I nor Mr. Miles would 
understand what they said. I had, however, 
a fair knowledge of German and could under- 
stand quite well enough. 

Any individual, royal or otherwise, is entitled 
to have a hobby in art and literature, and 
especially in collections, regardless of the value 
that may be attached to the result of that 
hobby in the future. Queen Victoria was by 
no means free from such fancies, amounting 
almost to eccentricity. Having at an early 
age allowed a cast to be made and worked in 
marble of her own extremely pretty and shapely 
hand, she went on to have similar models 
made of the hands of some of her children, 
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and even their feet. These when brought 
together after her death were somewhat em- 
barrassing, but finally were located at Osborne. 
It is well known that the Queen entertained a 
special affection for the devotion shown to her 
by her head gillie, John Brown, and that Her 
Majesty was much grieved by his unexpected 
death. As a memorial to her good servant 
the Queen had a small statuette made of Brown 
by the sculptor Boehm, and a number of copies 
of this were found in store at Osborne, as 
apparently no use had been made of them. By 
King Edward’s command all surplus of this 
kind was destroyed, but certain objects re- 
mained which caused embarrassment, at any 
rate tome. There is an impulse in the German 
character, which directs the mind of the artist 
when working on certain materials, to rely on 
perfection of skill and finish rather than on 
artistic inspiration. One of these materials 
is china, another enamel. China painting 
was practised with great success in Saxony, 
and was there admired by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. Some miniature portraits painted on 
china, were sent from Germany, and were 
greatly appreciated in London. Orders for 
such work became frequent, and a long series 
of these portraits began to accumulate, some 
in duplicate, or even triplicate. To these the 
Queen began to add copies on china of the 
portraits of her beloved dogs, covering a number 
of years. Each one of these was a charming 
work of art in itself, but the old Greek ad- 
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monition of udev &yay (“ nothing too much”’) was 
not heeded and I found myself confronted with 
a pile of these little paintings, which no member 
of the family had the slightest desire to possess. 
They were too good to destroy, but hardly 
important enough, on the other hand, to be 
worth offering to public galleries. 

Another curious relic of the extreme con- 
servatism of Queen Victoria in private affairs 
of little importance in themselves remained to 
be dealt with. In the earlier part of her reign, 
when photography was still in its infancy, 
Queen Victoria took pleasure in having the 
portraits of her family and her relatives in 
Germany and elsewhere about her. For this 
purpose she employed various painters, notably 
Winterhalter, and in order to give the same 
pleasure to relatives or intimate friends, or 
deserving servants, she had copies made for 
distribution. Many of these were painted on 
china, as already stated. The art of litho- 
graphy, which was much in vogue at that date, 
increased the facilities for indulging in this 
kind of pleasure, and the Queen had a quantity 
of lithographed portraits made, which were 
kept in a series of large imperial trunks. When 
Queen Victoria took to travelling abroad, she 
insisted on these trunks accompanying her, in 
case she should wish to make a present. An 
attendant received a special salary for watch- 
ing over this collection. Now it was all ob- 
solete, both portraits and the lithography out 
of fashion. King Edward was determined to 
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get rid of them, so he instructed me to sort 
them all out, under their names and families, 
after which they were dispatched as a gift 
from the King to the person represented or the 
family concerned. I never heard if any letters 
of thanks were ever received. I only know 
that these royal portraits were disposed of in 
this way. 

Another occasion of a similar nature arose 
when Mr. Miles, observing the confidence placed 
by King Edward in my discretion, asked my 
advice upon a singular question which was 
causing him anxiety. At the time of Queen 
Victoria’s funeral a rich silk Pall had been 
worked by the Royal School of Needlework, and 
had covered the coffin during the whole pro- 
ceedings, until the Queen’s body had been 
placed finally in the Royal Mausoleum at Frog- 
more. The Pali had then been taken off, 
together with the National Flag and the Gilt 
Crown and Cushion, which had also been laid 
upon the coffin, and entrusted to the care of 
Mr. Miles until further orders. No instructions 
had ever been received by Mr. Miles since the 
Queen’s Funeral, and he nowasked me if I could 
help him to some course of action. I at once 
took an opportunity of informing King Edward, 
who thanked me most warmly for this reminder, 
and commanded me to have the Pall and other 
objects packed up ready for me to bring to 
Osborne myself, whenever the King should be 
able to pay another visit. This opportunity 
came when the King was going down to make 
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a formal inspection of the new Hospital for 
Officers. I received a command to join a party 
of various officials at Portsmouth, and to bring 
the Pall and other objects with me to Osborne. 
The party was organized by Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell to meet at Portsmouth and stay 
the night at the King’s Head, or ‘ The Nut,’ 
as it is known to the Navy, where we passed 
a very cheerful evening. The next morning we 
went by special steamer to Cowes, and so up 
to Osborne, where we met the King and his 
party. On arrival at Osborne I delivered up 
my parcel, in accordance with commands, to 
Miss Haines, the matron of the Hospital, and 
then waited on events, not knowing what was 
going to happen. The King was taken over 
the new Hospital in the great wing of the house, 
conducted by Sir Frederick Treves, Sir Schom- 
berg McDonnell, Lord Esher, and others con- 
nected with the administration of the Hospital, 
but when he came to the iron grille, which 
separated this wing from the central part of 
the house, the ‘ Pavilion,’ which was to be kept 
private, the King stopped the party, and beckon- 
ing to Prince Louis of Battenberg and myself, 
conducted us across the passage into the late 
Queen’s apartments. There, in the room in 
which Queen Victoria died, we found Miss 
Haines waiting for us. King Edward, who 
had evidently thought out exactly what to do, 
then signed to us to come forward, and each 
take one corner of the Pail, which we then 
laid reverently upon the death-bed of the great 
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Queen, the King, Prince Louis, Miss Haines 
and myself each holding one corner, until all 
was in order. We then laid on the Pall the 
National Flag and the Crown and Cushion. In 
front of the bed a small altar was placed with 
suitable accessories. This was all carried out 
with great solemnity, almost in silence, and 
the King was evidently struggling against deep 
emotion. When it was all over the King 
returned to rejoin the Hospital party. It 
would not be easy to forget a scene of such 
poignant intimacy as that which took place 
in the death chamber of Queen Victoria on 
this occasion. 

On the return journey to Portsmouth, His 
Majesty was kind enough to allow me to join 
his party, an event recorded in my memory 
by the fact that off Portsmouth we slowed up 
in order to give the King an opportunity of 
seeing submarine boats at work. The experi- 
ments then being tried were real, although 
there was little to be seen but periscopes, the 
whole science of submarine navigation being 
still in its infancy. Nobody on board that 
day would have dreamt that ten years later 
the British Empire would be threatened with 
imminent danger from the higher development 
of these little buzzing monsters, in which each 
voyage seemed to be a peril in itself. 

I had by no means yet done with Osborne. 
When it was arranged between the King and 
his Government, that Osborne House should 
be dedicated to national purposes, of which 
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the Naval College and the Officers’ Hospital 
have been already noted, it was decided that 
the central portion, in which were Queen 
Victoria’s rooms, should be kept apart. Those 
on the first floor actually occupied by the 
Queen and the Prince-Consort were to be kept 
as a shrine, entirely controlled by the King, 
but the State-Rooms on the ground floor were 
to be opened to the public at certain times of 
the year, including the Indian, or Durbar 
Room, on which Queen Victoria had lavished 
great expenditure. The whole building was 
put under the charge of H.M. Office of Works 
and an Inventory was to be taken of the con- 
tents, which would remain the property of the 
King, but of which the Government undertook 
the custody. Before this was carried out King 
Edward commanded me to go down to Osborne 
and bring or send away any pictures or works 
of art which I might think desirable for use 
in any one of the other Palaces. I received 
very definite instructions from Sir Dighton 
Probyn, the Keeper of the King’s Privy Purse, 
that I was not to consult anybody at all about 
this selection, not the Lord Chamberlain, nor Sir 
Arthur Ellis, but that my commands came from 
the King personally, and to the King only was 
I to apply if I needed further instructions. I 
ascertained from Sir Arthur Ellis that he and 
the Lord Chamberlain knew and approved of 
the King’s action, and as no objection was 
raised by the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, I went down to Cowes on Thursday 
KB. ° 
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March 3, 1904, to see what this new duty 
involved. 

I had by this time found that, owing to my 
connection with the Court, it was a great 
convenience for me to be a member of the 
Marlborough Club, where I could meet with so 
many of King Edward’s personal friends. 
Thanks to one of these, Sir Allen Young, as 
well as to the kind offices of Sir Arthur Ellis, 
I was invited to stay at Cowes Castle, the famous 
club house of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Here 
I remained for ten days in luxurious comfort. 
It was a dead season of the year for yachtsmen, 
and few members came to the Club, which I 
had almost to myself, with the best of food 
and wine, and a library of French novels, lurid 
but engrossing. Each morning I went up to 
Osborne, and spent the day there. Here I 
again enjoyed hospitality, because Admiral 
Wemyss and the officers of the new Naval 
College invited me to join their mess for 
luncheon, which was a very pleasant episode 
of my visit to Osborne. I was rather appalled 
by the task before me. It seemed so strange 
that I, who at no time of my life had exchanged 
two words with the late Queen face to face, 
should so many times find myself dealing with 
much that was most intimate, almost sacred, 
in the memory of the Queen’s own family 
circle. Osborne was the favourite home of 
Queen Victoria. She and Prince Albert had 
created it together, hand in hand, and here 
were the proclivities of the Prince’s art-training 
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illustrated in almost every branch of the Fine 
Arts. Among these treasured memories the 
Great Queen had breathed her last. It seemed 
to be sacrilege to disturb its peace, and why 
should I be chosen to commit the act? I 
understood King Edward by this time too well 
to suspect him of any want of consideration 
for his Mother’s memory and for the feelings of 
his sisters. I knew that he wished to bring 
away from Osborne any work of art which was 
of sufficient value to be exhibited in Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle. I felt that the King 
now trusted me to make this selection for him, 
and was sure of the King’s support in any 
action which I took. 

It was not really such a difficult task as it 
seemed at first. Prince Albert in the early 
years of his wedded life had what was then 
most unusual, an affection and a flair for paint- 
ings by primitive artists. He purchased the 
whole collection formed by a Count Oettingen 
Wallerstein, which through the Prince’s advice 
had been brought to London for sale. The 
bulk of this was already at Buckingham Palace. 
He also acquired in Italy some remarkably 
fine specimens of the early Italian Schools, 
which were preserved at Osborne, and all of 
which I had removed to Buckingham Palace. 
The value of this little collection can be esti- 
mated by the fact that no less than three were 
subsequently deposited on loan by King Edward 
in the National Gallery, one being a Madonna 
and Child, the centre-piece of the great altar- 
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piece by Gentile da Fabriano, now in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, of whose work there was 
before no example in the Gallery. Another 
was the ‘ Two Saints, S. Mammas and S. Jerome,’ 
by Pesellino, a fragment of a great altar-piece, 
which has now been almost completely recovered 
from different parts of the world. The third 
was perhaps even more remarkable, being a 
great triptych, purchased by the Prince at 
Christie’s as by Malthéus Griinwald, a name 
almost unknown in those days, but now gener- 
ally recognized as the work of Lucas Cranach. 
There were a certain number of paintings 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, and it was the King’s 
wish to bring these up to London or Balmoral. 
There was also a rather interesting collection 
of English water-colours, several of which I 
now sent to Buckingham Palace. For the 
most part the collection of paintings at Osborne 
consisted of rather distressing examples of the 
English, Belgian, or German Schools of the 
nineteenth century, given to the Queen by 
Prince Albert, or by the King of the Belgians, 
or by the Queen to Prince Albert, at Christmas 
or on their birthdays, representing a phase of 
art which was quite out of date in the twentieth 
century. Only a few of these did I think 
worthy of being promoted to greater eminence 
in the Palaces elsewhere. A goodly number of 
portraits by Winterhalter and other modern 
artists had to be considered, and some by 
Winterhalter were removed, including those of 
which copies had been hung in Buckingham 
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Palace or elsewhere. It was interesting to find 
that, after a long acquaintance with royal 
portraits, a somewhat tedious employment, a 
painter like Winterhalter, or even like Von 
Angeli, who really understood his job, stands 
out above the second- or third-rate work of the 
ordinary practitioners. The sculpture was more 
difficult to decide. Prince Albert had entered 
very much into the spirit which animated the 
sculpture of his early days, as represented by 
John Gibson at Rome, and by Thorwaldsen in 
Florence. He had filled Osborne with marble 
statues and bronzes, almost too many. Queen 
Victoria and the Prince also encouraged family 
portraiture in marble and bronze, employing 
capable though not exciting artists, such as 
Messrs. Thornycroft,1 William Theed, and J. E. 
Boehm. Here again was a period the merits 
of which were hardly recognized in the twentieth 
century, when prettiness was derided as insipid, 
and highly finished work blamed for the very 
quality which it possessed. I knew, however, 
that at Buckingham Palace especially there was 
room for a certain amount of decorative sculp- 
ture, so I selected a few of the more important 
groups in marble, and had these sent, together 
with a small collection of genuine antique 
sculpture, to Windsor Castle, to be stored in 
the Orangery there until required for use else- 
where. 

The house was very full also of minor works 
of art in china, metal, and other materials. A 

1 Afterwards Sir William Thornycroft. 
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special message was sent to me from H.M. 
Office of Works, asking me to remove any 
object of special value or interest. In the first 
place a large collection of trowels, keys, and 
the like was sent up, recording events in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. It was fortunate that King 
Edward had not only a liking for such objects, 
but a most tenacious memory for the occasions 
on which they had been presented, either to 
Queen Victoria or to himself, and the collec- 
tion from Osborne, added to others already in 
London and to his own collection, made quite 
a brave show in the corridor outside the King’s 
apartments in Buckingham Palace. 

With regard to furniture there was not much 
which could be removed, so many pieces having 
been made for the house, and some with an 
elaborate form of decoration were quite unsuit- 
able for use in any other palace. There remained 
the great Indian Durbar Room, and from this 
it was not desired to remove any objects. One 
of the urgent difficulties which now arose was 
how to deal with a mass of material at Osborne 
dealing with the Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. 
Of this a great part consisted of illuminated 
addresses, many of them in caskets wrought 
in wood or metal or ivory, on many of which 
much artistic skill and no little cost had been 
expended, but most of them had played their 
little part upon the stage, and had ceased 
to be of any real value either from an 
artistic or sentimental point of view. The King 
decided that only a selection of these caskets 
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and similar objects should be preserved, and 
the remainder broken up and destroyed. As I 
had to take a part in this execution, I can say 
without hesitation that the loss to the artistic 
world was negligible. Many of the Indian 
and Oriental addresses that were contained in 
caskets or shrines of a showy and an intrinsically 
valuable nature were kept for the most part, 
and arranged in the Durbar Room. This room 
was subsequently re-arranged by Mr. Guy 
Laking with great success. 

When eventually I had made the selection of 
works of art to be removed from the house, it 
became my duty to re-arrange what remained. 
So full had the house been, that to a stranger 
the removals which had taken place could 
hardly be noticed. For my own part the feeling 
that I had taken from the house all the works 
of art which I felt were of sufficient value to 
be retained for actual use in the royal collec- 
tions elsewhere, did not stimulate any enthusi- 
asm for what I left behind. I felt, however, 
that Osborne House had a special interest, as 
an instance of a period in the history of the 
Fine Arts. It was conceived by Prince Albert 
at the height of his active interest in the applica- 
tion of Art to Industry, which resulted in the 
School of Art at Marlborough House, and the 
great International Exhibition of 1851, all of 
which led in later years to the foundation of 
what is now known as the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The new School of Art in the Prince’s 
day was governed by new ideas, to a great 
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extent introduced by the Prince himself from 
Germany. Of one of these, the polychromatic 
treatment of sculpture, architecture and furni- 
ture, the great exponent was Professor Owen 
Jones. Another idea was the revival of mural 
paintings, either in fresco or some other method, 
which had lately been practised with so much 
success at Munich, Diisseldorf and elsewhere 
in Germany. At Osborne Prince Albert was 
able to ride all his hobbies, and Queen Victoria 
gazed admiringly on his achievements. 
William Dyce, R.A., one of the chief exponents 
of the art of fresco painting in England, was 
employed by the Queen to paint on the wall of 
the main staircase at Osborne House a huge 
fresco, representing ‘ Neptune giving the Em- 
pire of the Sea to Britannia.’ This great com- 
position, containing many nude figures, has 
many merits, and as it has not been exposed 
to the open air has stood the inroads of time 
fairly well, but to my mind it was a striking 
illustration of the unsuitability of fresco paint- 
ing for domestic use. Still more unsuitable 
seemed to me a fresco of ‘ Hercules and Om- 
phale,’ which adorned the Prince’s bath and 
dressing-room; a somewhat singular choice of 
subject. The polychromatic treatment was 
carried to such extremes that never could 
wall, or cornice, or ceiling, or even floors escape 
such decoration in rather crude colours, until 
the eye became quite confused. The colour 
even extended to the furniture, much of which 
was very beautifully inlaid. The longer I re- 
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mained in Osborne House the more I felt the 
danger of riding any artistic hobby too hard. 
It is difficult to over-praise the actual crafts- 
manship of Early Victorian furniture, but un- 
fortunately the utmost skill was lavished and 
wasted on objects in which the artistic feeling 
was sadly at fault. The great Exhibition of 
1851 came as a shock to the complacency of the 
artistic world in Europe, as it was then realized 
that technical skill alone cannot compensate for 
artistic poverty or surmount mere ostentatious 
display. It taught artists what not to do, 
rather than what to do. Osborne House was 
an instance in my opinion of the former course 
of action. 

On Whit-Sunday, May 22, 1904, we were 
invited to dinner at Windsor Castle, and the 
following extract from my wife’s diary guides 
my memories : 


“ Lionel was all day at the Castle. ... That evening we 
dined there, which I always think is delightful, every one 
so kind and friendly too. Lord Knollys took me in; he 
is a most amusing, dear old gentleman. The other side 
Captain Holford, very handsome and refined and very 
grave, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Lord and 
Lady Suffield, Lord and Lady de Ros, he is Premier 
Baron, I believe, but she was shy, and seemed not very 
happy—the Dean of Windsor and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who was taken with lumbago and could only just 
keep upright by leaning on the poor old Dean. The Queen 
kindly sent him to bed to his great relief. We tramped 
round the rooms as I have often done before, for 24 hours, 
and into the Queen’s own rooms. The Queen let us all 
sit down for one blessed moment, saying how tired we must 
all feel—then directly after, up she got again. LL. as usual 
had to trot round, telling everybody everything. ‘ Ask 
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Cust what this tapestry is,’ I heard Lord Farquhar say, so 
& message was sent through about six roomsto him. ‘This 
is all the History of Esther,’ said Lord F. learnedly as soon 
as he got the answer. ‘I believe Farquhar is very vague 
about the history of Esther,’ said Lord Knollys to his 
neighbour.” 


An event of very great interest in the world 
of art took place in Paris in the summer of that 
year. The increasing interest in the so-called 
‘ Primitives,’ that is to say, speaking roughly, 
all paintings before 1500, had led the French 
art historians to try to establish a school of 
primitive painters in France, independent of 
the Flemish School, and culminating in the 
Clouet family and their imitators. The chief 
movers in this cause were M. Henri Bouchot, 
the Keeper of the Engravings in the National 
Library at Paris, M. P. A. Lemoisne, M. Georges 
Berger, President of the Société des Amis du 
Louvre, Comte Robert de Lasteyrie and others, 
the president being M. Edouard Aynard, député 
from the Rhone, and a well-known collector 
himself. All the leading art students in Europe 
were invited to join the Committees and 
accepted. I myself was duly invited. As I 
felt a deep interest of my own in this Exhibi- 
tion, I asked King Edward to lend to it the 
small but extremely precious portrait of a ‘Man 
with a Volume of Petrarch’ at Hampton Court 
Palace, one of the few accepted works of the 
great Jean Clouet, and also a curious old panel 
with ‘Scenes from the Life of S. Margaret,’ 
which I had found among Prince Albert’s col- 
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lection. The King, always anxious to please 
France, and Paris in particular, and at the 
moment in the act of establishing that Entente 
Cordiale, which had so resounding an effect 
upon the history of the world, readily assented 
to this loan. The King had thereby further 
strengthened his hold on the affections of 
the French nation. The Exhibition had been 
opened in April, but it was not until June that 
I was able to visit it personally. It was a 
wonderfully interesting Exhibition, and, as a 
representative of King Edward, I was received 
with great respect. Very much to my surprise 
I received an invitation from M. Aynard, the 
President, first to a déjeuner and then to a 
diner @honneur on June 8 at Chez Paillard in 
the Champs Elysées, at which a large number 
of the French members of the Committees 
attended to do honour to myself and to Pro- 
fessor Richard Kaufmann of Berlin, a noted 
collector, who had lent some important pictures 
to the Exhibition. My wife was also invited, 
and my cousin, the Hon. Violet Cust, who was 
travelling with us. I found out that I should 
be expected to make a speech after the ban- 
quet, and obviously to speak in English would 
be useless. I determined, therefore, to speak in 
French, and trust to luck that my genders and 
accents would come right. Professor Kauf- 
mann spoke first in French, and then I got up 
and started off also in French. Once off, I 
became less nervous and found myself saying 
more than I had quite intended about King 
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Edward and his love for France, not only for 
Paris; and I was encouraged by the applause 
which greeted my remarks. I ended by 
raising my glass to La France Primitive and 
to La France Actuelle, which was received very 
well. I was even praised by my wife and 
cousin, and felt rather proud of myself, although 
I cannot quite remember what I did say. Both 
Professor Kaufmann and I were congratulated 
upon our courage in speaking French. 

On June 13, 1904, King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra paid a State visit to Eton College, 
deferred hitherto owing to the King’s illness 
in 1902, when it had been arranged. Here 
again my services were enlisted as a ‘ galloper’ 
to the Provost and Fellows of Eton, who 
sadly needed some such assistance. It was 
a@ strange sensation for me to feel that such 
alarming dignitaries as the Provost, Dr. James 
John Hornby, who had been Head Master in 
my days as an Eton boy, and with whom I 
remembered certain interviews, one in par- 
ticular with a painful end, and the Head Master, 
Dr. Warre, that splendid and imposing figure, 
who, when I was a trembling boy in his form, 
had once begun a report in blue ink with the 
words, ‘‘ How Cust escaped being whipped passes 
my comprehension ”’—that these two great men, 
to say nothing of the Vice-Provost, Mr. Warre- 
Cornish, and the Lower Master, my old tutor, 
Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, should come to me and 
ask for guidance. My services were gladly given, 
although in truth the arrangements for the visit 
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were mainly made by Lord Esher, himself an 
Old Etonian. The King and Queen with Prince 
John of Gliicksburg, the Queen’s uncle, came 
down from London by train to Slough, attended 
by the Hon. John Ward? and Captain ‘ Fritz’ 
Ponsonby, the Dowager Lady Lytton, and 
Captain George Holford,? and were joined at 
Eton by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who came from Frogmore with their two eldest 
sons, attended by Lady Airlie and Sir Charles 
Cust. 

The boys all assembled in the Schoolyard, 
the Sixth Form in their evening dress with 
breeches and stockings, as on the Fourth of 
June, and others forming a guard of honour 
from the Eton College Volunteer Corps. It was 
arranged that the King and Queen should drive 
in to the Schoolyard, where a select company 
was awaiting them on the Chapel steps, or 
between the buttresses adjoining. Their Majes- 
ties arrived about 4.30 p.m. There was some 
anxiety about driving into the Schoolyard, as 
the horses had to face an archway into an 
enclosure, with a statue opposite to them in 
the centre of the quadrangle,—and also about 
getting the carriages out again; but all went 
well, and the King and Queen were conducted 
to the dais, formed by the Chapel steps, when 
the royal suite was joined by Lord Esher and 
myself. While various presentations were being 
made by the Provost, an agitated inquiry was 


1 Now Hon. Sir John Ward, K.C.V.O. 
4 Afterwards Captain Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O. 
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going on behind as to who had got the King’s 
replies to the Addresses which were about to 
be presented to him. No one had got them! 
For some reason it is the practice of the Sove- 
reign never to extemporzse a reply, but to read 
one prepared beforehand and hand it over to 
the addresser. The Provost now advanced and 
presented an Address to their Majesties, followed 
by the Captain of the School (E. Selwyn) and 
the Captain of the Oppidans (R. 8. Durnford). 
The Addresses, neatly clad in light-blue silk, 
were not read but handed to the King, who 
smiled and bowed, but said nothing, for his 
reply was not forthcoming. There was an em- 
barrassed silence for a few minutes, until Dr. 
Warre called for cheers, which were given with 
great vehemence by the assembled boys. The 
royal party then passed into the Chapel, and 
through Upper School to the Head Master’s 
Room, where they stopped to inspect the swish- 
ing-block, in which Queen Alexandra displayed 
a lively interest. When the Etonians present 
were asked if they had suffered execution, I 
was the only one who confessed, much to the 
amusement of the royal party. The other 
O.E.’s—Esher, Ward, Ponsonby, Holford—all 
preserved a negative attitude, although I have 
still my doubts as to their veracity. Anyhow, 
I became for a moment or two quite a hero! 
The party then went to Lower School, where 
there was another block, and so to the Provost’s 
Lodge, where they had tea with the Provost 
and Miss Eva Hornby. After tea they visited 
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the interesting Fellows’ Library, which was 
shown by Mr. Warre-Cornish, Vice-Provost and 
Librarian, and then they paid a short visit to 
Mrs. Warre at the Head Master’s house, through 
which they passed out through the Fellows’ 
Garden on to Fellows’ Eyot, where a pleasant 
Scene awaited them. On the banks of the 
River Thames a pavilion had been erected in 
red and gold with a flagstaff for the royal 
Banner, and a raft on which was another flag- 
staff with the arms of Eton College and Floreat 
Etona. Near by was moored the royal barge, 
built in 1689, with eight oarsmen in scarlet and 
gold. The royal party took their seats in the 
pavilion, when a procession of boats took place, 
with the boys in their Fourth of June costumes, 
who manceuvred as on that day before the 
King and Queen, standing up in the boats to 
salute, and fortunately without any serious 
mishap. When this was over the King and 
Queen said farewell to the Provost and the 
Head Master, and other friends, and descended 
to the river, where they embarked on the royal 
barge, and were rowed slowly down the river, 
escorted by the Eton boats to the royal boat- 
house in the Home Park, where they left the 
barge and drove up in carriages to Windsor 
Castle. Thus ended a very enjoyable afternoon, 
save for the few moments’ hitch about the lost 
replies. J never heard what had happened to 
these documents, nor who was to blame. That 
somebody caught it, I feel sure, because it was 
just the kind of faux pas which annoyed the 
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King particularly, as for a moment he was 
placed in a false position. It was unlucky also 
that at the Procession of the Boats the Provost 
and the Head Master both became tongue-tied 
and could give the King and Queen no informa- 
tion about the boats or the boys rowing in 
them, while neither Miss Hornby nor Mrs. Warre 
could summon up courage even to say anything 
at all. The King, however, grasped the situa- 
tion with his usual geniality and did his best 
to help them out of their difficulties. 

On October 29 I was sent for to take the 
Duke and Duchess Johann of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin over the Castle. This royal couple 
were the only instance I can remember of lack 
of appreciation. I was very glad when they 
had gone. 

In November 1904 there was another royal 
visit and shooting party, when King Carlos of 
Portugal paid a second visit, accompanied this 
time by his Consort, Queen Amélie. I can well 
remember the corpulent King and his fine, 
handsome wife, so genial and happy, and un- 
conscious of the tragedy which was impending. 
We were invited, as usual, to a theatrical per- 
formance in the Waterloo Gallery, when Beer- 
bohm Tree presented a very gloomy tragedy, 
called ‘A Man’s Shadow,’ with supperas before, to 
follow. On November 19a second performance 
was given of “Monsieur Beaucaire’’? by Lewis 
Waller. I happened myself to be in the Castle 
one morning during the visit, and was standing 
in one of the windows of St. George’s Hall 
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watching the royal party gathering at the 
private entrance opposite before starting for 
the shoot. They were evidently waiting for 
someone. Then I heard a flutter of skirts be- 
hind me, and the Queen of Portugal hurried. 
across the Hall to the door leading to the 
Private Apartments. I watched for her appear- 
ance at the opposite entrance, and sure enough, 
she did appear, and went up to King Edward, 
evidently apologizing for having kept him wait- 
ing, and then kissed him on both cheeks with 
quite a resounding smack before the company 
assembled, including the coachman and foot- 
men. The King looked startled and em- 
barrassed at the warmth of her greeting. We 
met Lord Curzon at the Castle, home on leave 
from India at a memorable crisis in his Vice- 
royalty. 

King Edward was noted for his vigilant eye 
in the matter of uniforms and decorations and 
seldom did any omission or mistake escape his 
notice. I was the victim myself on two occa- 
sions. On the first, shortly after the King had 
bestowed on me the M.V.O. in private audience 
at Marlborough House, I went up to dine at 
the Castle and forgot to put the decoration on. 
The King noticed this at once, and I had no 
excuse ready, so the King, seeing my confusion, 
added, ‘‘I suppose your servant forgot to put 
it out for you,” with a twinkle in his eye as 
he said it. On the next occasion I had the 
small pin of miniature orders duly attached to 
the coat, but on my arrival at the Castle it 
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was not there. I telephoned down to my house 
to know if it had been found, but without 
success. Meanwhile I had to go up and con- 
front His Majesty, who at once spotted the 
delinquency. This time I did tell him the 
truth, which he accepted, but I could see that 
he did not believe one word of what I said. I 
am glad to say that the pin with the decorations 
was found in the road outside our house, having 
fallen off no doubt as I entered the carriage in 
which we drove up to the Castle. 

The following is an instance of King Edward’s 
rapid observation and readiness of wit in deal- 
ing with a delicate situation. On one occasion, 
when we were dining at Windsor Castle, one 
of the other guests was Sir Henry Howard, 
who had lately been appointed Ambassador to 
the Holy See at Rome and promoted to be 
G.C.B., the insignia of which he was wearing 
for the first time when the party was assembled 
for dinner. The King, on entering the room 
and greeting his guests, at once drew Sir Henry 
Howard aside and spoke to him in a low voice, 
telling him that he had got the ribbon of the 
order too high or too low, I forget which, and 
indicating on his own person the exact height 
at which it should have been placed. Not wish- 
ing to be overheard, the King remembered at 
once that Sir Henry’s mother had been a 
Bavarian, and that Sir Henry himself had been 
brought up in her country, so the directions 
given to Sir Henry about his ribbon were spoken 
in Bavarian dialect, not intelligible to the other 
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guests. In this kindly way the King saved 
Sir Henry from any suggestion of a reproof. 
On another occasion early in his reign I 
remember that at a Levée the King noticed that 
the Master of the Ceremonies, Sir William Col- 
ville, was wearing his jewel of office, on which 
was figured a head of Janus, the Roman God 
of Peace and War, the wrong way about. 
The King sent down to Sir William a com- 
mand that this should be rectified at once. In 
later years, when my colleague, Arthur Walsh, 
was promoted to be Master of the Ceremonies, 
he told me that King Edward had laid special 
stress on the importance of wearing this jewel 
in the right position, as any displacement was 
of evil omen, and caused the King some anxiety. 
King Edward, when actually seated on the 
throne, left nothing to chance, and each action 
on his part was in accordance with the dignity 
of the occasion. In February 1909 a deputa- 
tion of chiefs came from Basutoland in South 
Africa to plead some cause in which the welfare 
of their country was involved, and were in due 
course received by the King in Buckingham 
Palace. I happened to be on duty as Gentle- 
man- Usher, and with my colleagues was hoping 
that the Basuto chiefs would appear in the 
dress of their country. <A suitable throne was 
arranged in one of the rooms on the ground 
floor of the Palace, into which the chiefs were 
eventually ushered, not as we hoped in native 
costume, but in Western clothes, which took 
off much of their fine and picturesque appearance 
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as they stood in a group before the King. The 
King had to read, or have read for him, a some- 
what lengthy document, explaining why their 
appeal could not be entertained by him. At 
the close of this oration the King sat up straight 
on his throne and looking the Basutos full in 
the face, said the words, ‘‘ Chiefs, I have 
spoken.” It was a carefully studied piece of 
drama, which had the immediate effect of 
silencing any further discussion. The chiefs 
looked surprised, but the King remained seated 
in the same attitude, so they bowed their heads 
in respect and went silently away. 


CHAPTER VIII 
1905, WINDSOR CASTLE 


N January 1905 the Court was again at Wind- 
] sor Castle, and on January 28 we had again 
the honour of being invited to dinner. On 
this occasion the procedure was rather different, 
as will be seen from the following extract from 
my wife’s diary. The Court was in mourning 
for the Dowager-Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the 
King’s aunt. 


“T felt as though I had a nightgown on, though I was 
in white and violet and correct half-mourning, but the 
others were all as black as rooks. There were Lord and 
Lady Burnham, Lord Sandwich, Lord and Lady Burton, 
Bishop of Peterboro’ and Lady Mary Glyn, Lord Erroll 
who was next me and very cheery, Sir J. Murray Scott 
who gave the Wallace Collection to the nation, a delightful 
old gentleman but so extremely stout that he had to sit 
some way back from the table, which had a curious effect, 
as it put the line of all the guests out on our side; he 
took me in, and knows a vast deal about art and politics 
—Prince Arthur of Connaught and the Fifes, Sir Godfrey 
Clerk, Admiral Sir John Fisher (afterwards Lord Fisher, 
O.M., First Sea Lord), and Lady F., Lord and Lady Pem- 
broke, Lord Stanley and Lady Alice Stanley who is charm- 
ing. Sir John flirted all the evening with pretty Mrs. 
Ponsonby and danced a waltz with her in the Red 
Drawing-Room. Some of the suite said this was a mistake 
as we were not a suitable party, and he was forgetting he 
was not on the Hard at Portsmouth! Apparently Sir John 
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is always skittishly inclined. On another occasion he 
would dance and Lord Pembroke himself had to take up 
the carpet for him which made him very cross. There 
was @ piper at dinner who walked round and round the 
table and was perfectly deafening... . After dinner I 
had quite a lot of talk with the King and Queen and much 
enjoyed it. It was rather a perpendicular evening, as L. 
said, but the Queen sent me a message to sit down. Much 
talk about the National Gallery directorship, now vacant, 
and every one saying they wished L. might get it.” 


On June 9 a memorable visit was paid to 
Windsor, when King Edward in person brought 
down the young King of Spain to visit the 
Castle. The royal party arrived about mid- 
day and proceeded at once to inspect the State 
Apartments, which themselves occupy a good 
deal of time. An interesting episode occurred 
in the Guard-Room, where among other trea- 
sures were exhibited three fine bronze busts of 
Charles V, Philip II, and the Duke of Alva, by 
Leoni, works of art of the highest excellence. 
King Alfonso was examining the bust of Charles 
V, when King Edward pointed to him and said, 
** Look at the faces.”” We all looked, and the 
resemblance between the Habsburg Emperor of 
the sixteenth century and the Habsburg King 
of the twentieth was so striking that it could 
not be missed. I may mention that some 
fifteen years or more later I happened to be 
in the Castle one morning and met H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice with her grandson, Prince 
Jaime, and histutor. The Princess was showing 
him the busts and again the Habsburg likeness 
was unmistakable. 
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The King of Spain trudged manfully round 
the rooms, but at last began to show signs of 
fatigue, as it was already time for luncheon. 
“Jai un creux la-dedans,”’ he said, squeezing 
his waist with his hands. At last we got near 
the Dining-Room, and he said joyfully, ‘‘ Enfin ! 
le lunch!” But he was taken away to be 
tidied up, and had to wait still longer. Lun- 
cheon rectified matters and restored him to a 
happy disposition. There was a State Ball 
given at Buckingham Palace to celebrate the 
visit. It was generally understood that he had 
come to England in search of a bride, and that 
he wished to pay his addresses to H.R.H. Prin- 
cess Patricia, the charming younger daughter 
of the Duke of Connaught. It was also under- 
stood that the Princess did not show any signs 
on her part of encouraging his attentions. This 
was evident at the State Ball. I was on duty 
as Gentleman-Usher in the Supper-Room while 
the royal party partook of their refreshment, 
and the young King was talking at the table 
to another Princess, Princess Victoria Eugénie, 
usually known as Princess Ena, the only daugh- 
ter of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. A very few years earlier 
I had often noticed a striking-looking girl with 
very light flaxen hair, who used to go up to 
London with a governess by the same train 
in which I used to travel from Windsor myself 
in the morning to the National Portrait Gallery. 
This girl had now grown up, and the young 
King of Spain turned his attentions to her, 
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from whom he met with a more generous wel- 
come. The rest is written in history, but it is 
interesting to remember what one actually saw 
oneself. 

On March 27, 1905, I was sent for to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and after luncheon there I had an 
audience of the King, who told me that he had 
a special job for me. Queen Carola of Saxony 
was in London and wished to visit Windsor 
Castle. The King explained to me that Queen 
Carola was the last surviving representative of 
the Royal House of Vasa in Sweden, and the 
widow of King Albert of Saxony, who had died 
in 1902. The Queen wished to visit Windsor 
Castle privately, being still in deep mourning, 
and the King had arranged for her to go down 
on March 29, when she would be received by 
myself and Mr. Miles, the Inspector, without 
any ceremony. The King very much enjoyed 
displaying his knowledge of family genealogy, 
and was ready at any time to solve any ques- 
tion as to the Albertine or Ernestine branches 
of the royal house of Saxony. So on Wednes- 
day, March 29, I went to Windsor Castle and 
met the Queen of Saxony. She was a quiet, 
short but stately widow lady, very easy to talk 
to, and by a stroke of good fortune had brought 
with her, as Lady-in-Waiting, Baroness Von 
Oppell, a lady of Scottish birth, and great-niece 
of Sir Walter Scott; she lived near Dresden, 
and happened to have been a personal friend 
of my wife’s mother, Lady Lyttelton; so she 
knew my wife and her sisters well. This made 
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us all very friendly. When we got to the 
Corridor I was told that tea would be served 
in the Oak Dining-Room, the sanctum where 
no one but the Royal Family themselves had 
their meals. When tea came there was an 
uncertainty as to who should pour it out, 
an important ceremony in social life. The 
Queen of course could not be asked to do this 
herself, and Baroness Von Oppell flatly refused 
and said I must do it, so before long I found 
myself in the odd position of presiding over the 
tea-tray, and entertaining a Queen as if she 
were my guest, in that room in which I could 
hardly have hoped ever to sit down to a meal. 
We enjoyed our tea, I think, all the more. 
There was a special interest in this visit of the 
Queen of Saxony owing to the impending 
arrangements for the marriage of the eldest 
son of the Crown Prince of Sweden to Princess 
Margaret of Connaught. The Royal House of 
Sweden was no longer that of Vasa, the race of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII of Euro- 
pean fame, but that of Bernadotte, the descend- 
ants of Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, Marshal 
of France, and of Desirée Clary, who might have 
been the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. Marshal 
Bernadotte had been elected by the Swedish 
people as heir to the throne of Sweden, and had 
attained great popularity in his new country. 
A hundred years later the Bonapartes have be- 
come almost a legend, but the Bernadottes 
remain, and on no head does the crown seem 
to rest more firmly than on that of the descend- 
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ant of Marshal Bernadotte and Desirée Clary. 
King Oscar of Sweden was a personal friend of 
King Edward. The relations between Sweden 
and Norway, now becoming acutely disturbed, 
were for family reasons of great interest to 
King Edward. The King was much gratified 
by the ensuing event. 

When on June 15, 1905, there was therefore 
another royal wedding in St. George’s Chapel, 
the wedding of the Prince of Iscania, eldest 
son of the Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, 
to Princess Margaret, the elder daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Court was at 
Windsor and the King received the Crown Prince 
of Sweden and Norway, his son, Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, and his brother, Prince Eugene, and 
the suite from Sweden, conducted by Sir Rennell 
Rodd, who was then British Minister at Stock- 
holm. I was called in more than once to take 
the Swedish royal personages about the Castle, 
for each one of them, the Crown Prince included, 
and the young Prince especially, were well 
informed and genuine students of the Fine 
Arts, while one of the King’s brothers, Prince 
Eugene, is actually a practising painter in 
Sweden. A large garden party at Windsor 
Castle was held on June 14, the day before 
the wedding, the lawns below the East Terrace 
being admirably suited for such a purpose. The 
wedding in St. George’s Chapel was a very 
picturesque sight, and the occasion caused great 
happiness. A hitch nearly occurred in the service 
when, just as the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
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going to marry the young couple, Sir Walter 
Parratt in the organ loft started the Anthem ! 
During this residence of the Court at Windsor 
Castle there occurred one of those invasions 
which King Edward liked to encourage. About 
280 representatives of the Canadian Manufac- 
turing Association, who had come to study 
business matters in the Mother Country, arrived 
in England, and were invited by the King and 
Queen to Windsor Castle. After visiting Frog- 
more and the Mausoleum of Queen Victoria, the 
Canadian party was received on the East Terrace 
by the King and Queen in person; and with 
them were Princess Victoria and the two little 
grandsons, Princes Edward and Albert of Wales. 
They were then entertained to tea in the Oran- 
gery, and after that shown through the Castle. 
With his consummate knowledge of human 
nature the King had studied the art of mass- 
production, and this visit was a splendid ex- 
ample of the result. One of the Canadians 
present at the time, said that such a reception 
would bind the ties between the Mother Country 
and Canada still closer. What struck him most 
was the King’s splendid kindness, the Queen’s 
beauty and queenly grace. ... ‘We had 
read much about her Majesty, and we now 
know that the Queen is one of the most beautiful 
women we ever saw. Her smile will live in 
our memories for sweetness all our days.” 
These remarks indicate the source of the 
power exercised by King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra over their subjects at large. It was 
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personal, not political. The King and the 
Queen may be regarded with awe and respect, 
but it is the man and the woman who win love 
and retain it. 

An episode of a very charming and very 
different nature took place during Ascot week 
on June 23, the birthday of Prince Edward of 
Wales, when a cricket match was arranged in 
the Home Park near Frogmore, on a newly 
made ground, between two teams of Eton boys, 
captained by Prince Edward and Prince Albert. 
By a special invitation my own boy, Archer 
Cust, then a chorister at St. George’s School in 
the Castle, although only nine years old, was 
included in Prince Albert’s team, being of much 
the same age. It was a pretty sight to watch, 
and the royal party, who drove down after 
returning from Ascot, thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. For the benefit of future readers it is 
worth while to give the names of those two 
‘historic’ teams. Prince Edward had on his 
side Mr. W. T. Birchenough, Mr. H. O. Curtis, 
Mr. E. M. Worsley, the Hon. V. D. Boscawen, 
Mr. H. R. Bowlby, the Hon. M. T. Boscawen, 
Lord C. Hope, Mr. W. R. Bailey, Sir R. V. 
Sutton, Bart., and Mr. W. G. Barclay. Prince 
Albert’s side consisted of Mr. R. F. T. Burrell, 
the Hon. N. G. Bligh, Mr. R. O. R. Kenyon- 
Slaney, the Hon. A. A. Tennyson, Mr. N. Fraser- 
Tytler, Mr. H. Elliot, Mr. A. Cust, Sir E. Naylor- 
Leyland, Bart., Mr. R. T. Stanyforth, and the 
Hon. D. G. Fortescue. Scorers, Mr. J.C. Wynne 
Finch and Mr. G. C. Harcourt-Vernon. The 
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match was arranged by Mr. H. P. Hansell and 
the Hon. N. W. H. Legge. Prince Edward’s side 
went in first and scored 104, the Prince being 
17 not out. He was nearly caught at point 
by my son before he had scored, and an amusing 
discussion took place as to whether it would 
be a@ great crime or a great distinction to have 
caught the future King out for a duck! 

Windsor Castle had another royal visit this 
July, when Prince and Princess Arisugawa of 
Japan came down from London on July 3 and 
were received by Lord Esher, who with myself 
and Guy Laking conducted them over the Castle, 
and entertained them at tea. 

Another episode of this month may be noted 
here. Shortly after the conclusion of the South 
African War a meeting of Old Etonians was 
convened in June 1902 to consider the question 
of erecting at Eton a Memorial to those Etonians 
who had given their lives during this long and 
tedious war. The Head Master, Dr. Warre, took 
the chair and at once propounded a scheme, 
which he had worked out himself, for building 
a Hall in which the whole school could meet 
at once, and also a new School Library. Al- 
though this scheme did not commend itself to 
all present, it was adopted with the addition 
of a suitable Memorial within the Chapel itself. 
Circulars were then issued inviting subscrip- 
tions. A Committee of Taste was appointed 
at this meeting to advise the Central Committee 
in London, consisting of Lord Windsor (after- 
wards Earl of Plymouth), Mr. Robert H. Benson, 
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myself and Dr. M. R. James (now Provost of 
Eton). After a certain amount of money had 
been subscribed or promised, a further meeting 
was held in June 1903 at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, with the Earl of Rosebery in the 
Chair, at which it was decided to proceed im- 
mediately with the scheme for the Chapel, and 
then for “‘a building worthy of the school, 
including a library and hall.” The Committee 
of Taste was enlarged by the appointment of 
Adelbert, Earl Brownlow, Mr. John Willis 
Clark of Cambridge and Mr. H. E. Luxmoore 
of Eton. 

In order to carry out the scheme for the new 
building it was necessary to secure a site. This 
was at last done by sacrificing the great brick 
boarding-house, once known as Wolley-Dod’s, 
and the small old-fashioned house next door 
known as Drury’s. An attempt to purchase 
the adjoining manor house from the Lord of 
the Manor, Mr. Stuart of Tempsford, was nipped 
in the bud at the last moment. Eventually the 
site was cleared, and there was a general wish 
that Dr. Warre should end his great career at 
Eton by seeing the foundation-stone laid of the 
Hall and Library, which he had desired so 
strongly should form the Memorial. It was 
difficult to arrange this, for the King’s engage- 
ments made it impossible for him or the Queen 
to come. It was settled at last that Princess 
Alice of Teck should lay the first stone of the 
new building on July 29, 1905, the last day of Dr. 
Warre’s headmastership. Unluckily, what with 
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the particular situation, and the emotions 
caused thereby, the proceedings were not 
properly rehearsed. The Princess duly arrived 
with Prince Alexander of Teck and did her 
part with great charm and dignity. General 
Lyttelton + and Lord Methuen received her, but 
by some mischance Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
who had come to Eton for this special occasion, 
remained ignored among the spectators. No 
notice moreover was taken of the Committee 
of Taste, on whom all the bulk of the work 
had fallen during the past year, and most of 
whom were actually present. Dr. Lioyd and 
his choir had not rehearsed with the Band, and 
the result was rather unfortunate. Every one, 
however, felt that it was the farewell of Dr. 
Warre which mattered most that day, and many 
of his old pupils were there to say good-bye. 

In August 1905 the Anglo-French Entente 
was publicly ratified by an interchange of visits 
between the British and French Fleets. The 
return visit of the French Squadron was received 
by King Edward at Portsmouth with special 
honour and demonstration. 

On August 11, 1905, a party of French naval 
officers, about eighty in number, came from 
Portsmouth to visit Windsor Castle by invita- 
tion from the King, whose guests they had 
already been on board the royal yacht at Cowes. 
The party was headed by Vice-Admiral Caillard 
and M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, 


3% General the Rt. Hon. Sir Neville, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
pow Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
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accompanied by Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas. 
They were received with full honours by Lord 
Esher and the Mayor of Windsor, Sir William 
Shipley, and at the Castle by the Duke of 
Argyll, Governor and Constable of the Castle, 
Lord Farquhar, Master of the Household, Sir 
Arthur Ellis, Colonel Frederick, Guy Laking 
and myself. The French naval officers were 
entertained at a State luncheon in St. George’s 
Hall. I remember quite well that one of the 
officers, next to whom I was seated at luncheon, 
told me how much he had been impressed by 
the Castle, and all that it meant in history. 
“T am quite a good republican myself,’ he 
said, ‘“‘ but I feel sure that the greatness of 
England is due to the unbroken continuity of 
her history, such as we have seen to-day in this 
Castle.” 

Another batch of French visitors were dele- 
gates from the Paris Municipal Council, who 
came over in October 1905 to study the Metro- 
politan Water-Works, and were invited to visit 
the Castle, which they did after being enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Mayor of Windsor. 
M. Brousse, on behalf of the French municipal 
party, said that ‘‘ The entente cordiale without 
doubt was a fait accompli, and the entenie 
municipale also had been realized.”’ 1 


1 Lionel used to tell me a story of some Mayor or Lord 
Mayor, who entertained those officers subsequently at some 
civic function, and in the course of his speech of welcome 
hurriedly asked a friend beside him ‘“‘ What is the French 
for Entente Cordiale ? ’—S. C. 
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In November 1905 there was another shooting 
party at Windsor Castle. On this occasion the 
royal guest was the King of the Hellenes, with 
his son, Prince Nicholas of Greece, and his 
daughter-in-law, Princess Nicoles, daughter of 
the Grandduke Vladimir of Russia. A large 
dinner party was given at Windsor Castle on 
November 14, to which my wife and I were 
invited. There was also a theatrical per- 
formance by Mr. Bourchier’s company, and 
a few days later a concert was given in the 
Grand Saloon. This concert was not free from 
some of the freaks of fortune which endanger 
any musical performance. As Master of the 
King’s Musick, it had to be arranged by Sir 
Walter Parratt, who was a devotee of the 
classical style of music, and he was assisted 
by Signor Paolo Tosti, the well-known song- 
composer, who had usually performed such a 
duty for Queen Victoria. The King had at 
once commanded the services of Mme. Melba, 
the great Australian singer, then at the height 
of her favour. Wishing to please the King of 
the Hellenes, King Edward sent to inquire if 
his guest wished to hear any particular singer, 
and had been informed that, if possible, the 
King of the Hellenes would like to hear Miss 
Mary Garden, an American singer, who had 
made a successful début at Covent Garden. 
It was the custom at such an entertainment to 
invite a soprano, a contralto, or mezzo-soprano, 
a tenor, and a bass singer, so that there should 
be no rivalry among the artists. As in the 
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days of Queen Victoria, Signor Paolo Tosti was 
consulted, and he recommended Miss Garden. 
So a royal command was sent to Miss Garden. 
When the evening arrived and the singers also, 
both Mme. Melba and Miss Garden were much 
disturbed at having been commanded to sing 
at the same concert. Moreover, when they 
came in to the Grand Saloon and took their 
places on a sofa provided for them at the end 
of the room, the two ladies could not conceal 
their feelings towards each other, which caused 
some amusement in the audience. Fortunately 
in neither case did this affect the quality of the 
singer’s voice. In the case of the tenor, Signor 
Zenatello, from the Royal Opera, the singer, 
nervous about the pitch of his voice, had made 
a special request for the piano, by which he was 
accompanied, to be tuned to suit him. This had 
been attended to, and a second piano provided 
for this purpose; but when Signor Zenatello 
came to sing, Mr. (now Sir) Landon Ronald, 
who was the accompanist, forgot that he had to 
change pianos, and started playing on the piano 
on which he had just been accompanying Miss 
Mary Garden. The poor singer faltered and 
almost lost his head, but luckily recovered 
enough to get somehow or other through his 
aria from Boito’s ‘ Mephistofele.? This was not 
all. A special violinist had been engaged in 
the youthful Hungarian, Frans von Veczey, 
who had lately made his début as a ‘ prodigy’ 
in London. Sir Walter Parratt, determined to 
have some classical music, had advised the boy 
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to play Bach’s Chaconne, which he performed. 
most admirably. The Chaconne, however, is a 
long piece of music, unaccompanied, and not 
always easy to follow. Moreover, the royal 
party after a day’s shooting and a long ban- 
quet, were hardly in a mood for so prolonged 
an effort of listening. I could see King Edward 
getting more and more fidgety in his seat, and, 
as I knew the Chaconne fairly well, I could 
reckon how long it would take. It did come 
to an end at Jast, but it was an error of judg- 
ment to insert such a piece of music, great as 
it is, between Mme. Melba in the familiar ‘ Caro 
Nome’ from Verdi’s ‘ Rigoletto,’ and Signor 
Zenatello in an already hackneyed song from 
Leoncavallo’s ‘ Pagliacci.” It was a relief to 
be out in St. George’s Hall for supper. 

The next evening we were up in the Castle 
again for a theatrical performance in the Water- 
loo Chamber, the pieces selected being a one- 
act play by J. M. Barrie, called ‘ Pantaloon,’ 
and another by S. Valentine called ‘ The 
Widow Woos,’ neither of which have left any 
impression upon my memory. 

For some time during this year I was occupied 
in carrying out a wish of King Edward. The 
King took a great interest in the wonderful 
collection of works of art, which he had inherited 
from his ancestors and with the Crown. He 
did not profess to be a student of the Fine 
Arts, but took much pride in his possessions. 
He was very anxious to share them with his 
subjects so far as circumstances permitted, but 
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he resented with indignation any suggestion 
that the royal collections were in any way 
national possessions, to which public access 
could not be denied. The King reserved to 
himself the entire control of all this kind of 
property, and access to any part of it could 
only be obtained by royal assent. At Wind- 
sor Castle the State Apartments were opened to 
the public as before for a great part of the 
year, but the King reserved the right to close 
them whenever it suited his convenience to do 
so. Later on in the reign, when owing to in- 
creased methods of transport the number of 
visitors increased, the King gave leave for an 
admission fee to be charged, on condition that 
the proceeds of this fund were to be divided 
each year among deserving charities in the 
borough of Windsor. Buckingham Palace being 
the chief continuous residence of the King and 
Queen could not be opened to the public at any 
time, because even when the Court was away 
from London there were always operations of a 
domestic nature taking place within the Palace. 

As for Hampton Court Palace, King Edward 
did not hesitate to say at the outset of his 
reign, that he would like to see his Court trans- 
ferred back to that beautiful place, were it not 
for the cost and difficulty of re-organization. 
He encouraged every attempt by Lord Esher, 
Mr. Ernest Law and others to restore and 
re-open fresh parts of the Palace, so long as 
the rights of the King over all were duly 
recognized and maintained. During the closing 
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years of Queen Victoria’s reign authority had 
become very slack, and the Palace itself and 
the works of art within it had come to be 
regarded almost as national property. Photo- 
graphy was freely permitted, even to foreign 
firms of photographers. King Edward, after 
consultation with his advisers, determined to 
check this. He assumed without exception the 
copyright in everything which he possessed. 
Photography was kept under strict control. 
The King was very anxious to encourage all 
students of art and of history, and permission 
to photograph pictures or other objects was 
seldom refused: provided that the object was 
not mere ephemeral profit, that permission was 
applied for to the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
reason stated for which the photograph was 
required. Official photographers were appointed 
for the royal palaces, including Hampton Court, 
and every photograph taken was considered to 
be the copyright of the King. 

King Edward desired to have in his possession 
a series of books dealing with his collections of 
Works of Art, handsomely got up in themselves, 
such as he could offer to his relatives and his 
guests in accordance with the high dignity of 
the Throne. To Guy Laking he entrusted the 
making of three books on the Armoury, the 
Furniture, and the Sévres China at Windsor 
Castle. It was thought desirable that the King 
should not publish these books at his own 
expense, so the actual publication was entrusted 
to Messrs. Bradbury & Agnew, and proved a 
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striking success. With regard to the Pictures, 
the King wished to have a selection of fine 
plates with a descriptive text up to date. The 
choice from so vast a collection was left to me, 
but the King made a point of my including 
some pictures which he liked himself, and some 
from his private collection. It was decided to 
issue two large portfolio volumes, the first con- 
taining one hundred pictures chosen from Buck- 
ingham Palace, the second eighty pictures from 
Windsor Castle. The selection was not easy, 
as at Buckingham Palace the Dutch pictures 
might have filled the whole volume, whereas 
duty bade me include paintings by Wilkie, 
Stanfield, Phillip, Watts, Leighton, and other 
English artists, as well as some family portraits, 
in order to obtain the variety for which the 
King wished. The selection from Windsor 
Castle was easier, because there were hardly 
any modern works of importance there. The 
reproduction of the pictures was entrusted to 
the Fine Arts Publishing Company, recently 
established in London to carry out a new process 
of pbotogravure. Excellent negatives were 
taken by the official photographer, Mr. W. E. 
Gray, and the result was in every way satis- 
factory. The actual publication was under- 
taken by Messrs. Heinemann & Co. The first 
volume, Buckingham Palace, was completed 
in 1905; the second, Windsor Castle, in 1906. 
The King was very much pleased with the two 
volumes, but they were rather too large and 
cumbrous for easy use, and the great expense 
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of production involved a heavy price to the 
public, although one which barely, if at all, 
repaid the actual cost. 

King Edward also wished to have a book 
containing the history of Windsor Castle, such 
as he could read himself and give away to his 
friends. In November 1901, when this subject 
was mentioned, I told His Majesty that Mr. 
J. W. Clark had wished to write such a book 
as a continuation of his great architectural 
history of Cambridge, and had been invited 
by Queen Victoria to do this some ten years 
ago, but had been unable owing to a break- 
down in health to take up the work. The 
King, who regarded ‘J.’ as a personal friend, 
desired me to inquire if he could undertake 
such a book. Mr. Clark replied that he would 
be delighted to do it, but that at the time of 
his relinquishing the work before, he had 
arranged for Mr. W. H. St. John Hope to take 
his place, and that Mr. Hope had since then 
been collecting material for the work under 
Canon J. N. Dalton. In these circumstances 
Mr. Hope’s co-operation would be necessary. 
Canon Dalton, however, informed the King 
that the matter was so far advanced in Mr. 
Hope’s hands that he could not well be super- 
seded. The King therefore reluctantly with- 
drew his offer to Mr. Clark. Canon Dalton 
suggested that Mr. Clark should write a his- 
torical introduction to Mr. Hope’s book, which 
would please the King. Both Mr. J. W. Clark 
and the King had passed away before Mr. Hope 
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completed his monumental work on Windsor 
Castle. This great volume was never at any time 
the kind of thing which King Edward had in 
mind. Much as the King respected and admired 
the results of true and erudite archeology, he 
never pretended to have any retentive know- 
ledge of such subjects. He wanted a book with 
all the gossip, legendary or historic, connected 
with the Castle. There would have been room 
for both books. 

There have not been wanting persons who 
attribute to King Edward VII not only a 
predilection and prejudice in favour of France, 
but also a secret hostility to Germany. There 
may have been occasions upon which King 
Edward found it impossible to agree with his 
exuberant nephew, Wilhelm II, the German 
Emperor ; but that King Edward sought keenly 
for the friendship of the German nation itself, 
and for a good understanding between the 
British and German nations all over the world, 
may be accepted as a fact. A good illustration 
of his intentions was given in April 1909, when 
the King after his own visit to Berlin, where 
he had been entertained in person by the Chief 
Burgomaster, invited him and his colleagues to 
visit Windsor Castle, in return for their hos- 
pitality. They responded willingly and in force, 
and were entertained at luncheon by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Windsor at the Town Hall. 
I was invited to meet the Company and placed 
next to the Burgomaster of Berlin. Fortu- 
nately I could speak enough German to carry on 
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a@ conversation. The Burgomaster spoke freely 
upon the strained relations between Germany 
and England. He told me that what they in 
Berlin complained of in their Emperor was that 
he was too English in his ideas and habits, and 
even his clothes. 

This was by no means the only large party 
of German delegates which came to London 
from 1906 to 1909. In June 1906 a large 
company of German editors came to London 
on business and were invited during their stay 
to visit Windsor Castle. While in London a 
banquet was given to them by the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegraph in Fleet Street, to which 
I was invited myself. After dinner we were 
taken in batches to see the great paper printed 
for the next morning’s issue. This was truly 
exciting and a memorable sight. At the close 
of this inspection we were again reassembled, 
and listened to a short address by Lord Burn- 
ham and one or two replies. Finally before 
leaving we were each presented with a copy 
of the morning’s issue, containing a full account 
of our visit and the speeches, all printed before 
any action had been taken in the matter at all. 
On June 26 the German editors paid a visit to 
Windsor Castle and were treated as His Majesty’s 
guests. 

Meanwhile the rupture between Sweden and 
Norway had taken place. A few days before 
the royal wedding at Windsor Castle in June 
1905, the Norwegian Storthing at Christiania 
had passed a formal resolution to break loose 
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from Sweden, offering at the outset to accept 
one of the sons of King Oscar IT of Sweden as 
their new sovereign, and when this offer was 
declined peremptorily by King Oscar, turning 
their thoughts to Prince Charles of Denmark, 
who had married King Edward’s youngest 
daughter, Princess Maud. There was also in 
Norway a very strong party in favour of a 
Republic, a contingency which caused much 
anxiety to King Edward, the Czar of Russia, 
and other Sovereigns interested. It so hap- 
pened that I became myself interested in the 
question owing to the fact that the London 
manager of the Fine Arts Publishing Company, 
with whom I was at the time in frequent per- 
sonal correspondence and conversation, hap- 
pened to be a strong Republican and yet a 
supporter of Prince Charles of Denmark. He 
explained to me that as soon as the actual 
separation of the two countries took place 
(which occurred on October 27, when King 
Oscar renounced the Norwegian throne), Norway 
would have to stand on its own legs, and that 
he and his Republican friends felt that their 
nation was not strong or mature enough to 
support a Republic. If they could get Prince 
Charles he would be popular with all parties, 
especially through his close family relations 
with the Kings of England and of Denmark. 
Failing Prince Charles, he said, they would fall 
back upon a Republic, as Norway did not want 
either a Bernadotte or a Hohenzollern for its 
ruler. In November Prince Charles of Den- 
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mark was elected King of Norway, and took 
up his residence at Christiania under the name 
of King Haakon VII. 

This was not the only political event of 
importance to absorb the attention of King 
Edward in the closing days of 1905. On Decem- 
ber 4 the Prime Minister, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
resigned, and was succeeded by the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as the head of 
a Liberal Administration. This affected me per- 
sonally in that it involved a new Lord Chamber- 
lain in the person of the Hon. Charles Robert 
Spencer, M.P., younger brother of Earl Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer, on accepting the office, was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Althorp. The new Lord 
Chamberlain had been at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in my time, where, as ‘ Bobbie’ Spen- 
cer, he was a notable personality. In addition 
to this he was first cousin to my wife’s father, 
Lord Lyttelton. Lord Althorp was born to be 
a courtier, because although he was a profess- 
ing Radical in general politics, he really loved 
all the paraphernalia and etiquette of a Court. 
I think from the outset he a little resented my 
position in the favour of King Edward, looking 
upon me as a very subordinate member of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s establishment. By degrees, 
however, and partly through the rather close 
family relationship, Lord Althorp extended 
much good friendship to me, although things 
were not so easy as they had been under the 
gentle rule of Lord Clarendon. 


CHAPTER IX 
KING EDWARD’S LAST YEARS 


OW that the King and Queen were 
installed at Buckingham Palace and 


Windsor Castle and the work of re- 
arrangement completed for the time being, I 
had fewer opportunities of seeing the King per- 
sonally. When the Court was at the Castle 
my wife and I were usually bidden to dine, as 
on Tuesday, June 5, 1906, when she was taken 
in to dinner by Mr. Haldane, and the most 
interesting guest was Dr. Nansen, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, the first Minister from the 
King of Norway to Great Britain. The usual 
Courts and Levées took place and the Children’s 
Garden Party at Buckingham Palace, to which 
our little boy was invited. The chief event of 
the year was the first visit of the new King of 
Norway, Haakon VII, and Queen Maud, whom 
I had known before as Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark. King Edward was deter- 
mined to make this royal visit, the first paid 
by the King and Queen of Norway, a memor- 
able occasion. On November 16 there was a 
State Banquet in St. George’s Hall for 140 
persons, at which we were present. This was 
a@ very magnificent spectacle, the display of 
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uniforms and jewels, of plate on the table and 
the buffets, the scarlet and blue liveries of the 
pages and footmen and the line of Beefeaters 
along the wall, all making a blaze of colour. 
Otherwise it was a rather fatiguing perform- 
ance, because after dinner there was little 
opportunity of social enjoyment. It was never- 
theless a very remarkable sight and one not to 
be forgotten. 

The next night we were invited to the Castle 
for the usual theatricals, when Lewis Waller 
* presented ’ his company of actors in a rather 
feeble play called ‘ Robin Hood.’ It was not 
an exhilarating performance, because Lewis 
Waller himself had lost his voice, and could 
only speak in a series of barks, and some of the 
audience went placidly to sleep. It transpired 
afterwards that the ‘ company’ of actors con- 
tained many private individuals, who came on 
as supers in order to get a sight of the royal 
party. At this we were told that King Edward 
was much annoyed. The supper after the 
theatricals was as usual the best part of the 
performance, 

There was also a Chapter of the Order of 
the Garter at which King Haakon was invested 
in person by the King. I was not on duty at 
the actual ceremony, but there was a rehearsal 
a few days beforehand, in which I lent a hand 
to the arrangements. The King took much 
personal interest in this function, and gave a 
commission to an eminent painter to paint 
a record of the ceremony. The artist, how- 
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ever, never succeeded in accomplishing this 
task. 

On February 6, 1907, my poor old father, 
Sir Reginald Cust, aged 78, was knocked down 
in London by a motor-van, and taken into St. 
George’s Hospital, where he lay for some weeks, 
but ultimately recovered. During this period 
he was one day visited in his ward by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. My wife notes in her 
diary—Thursday, April 2: 


“On Wednesday after Easter we dined at Frogmore. 
The Prince of Wales took me in, as there was no party, 
only the Walter Campbells, another Captain Campbell, 
Lord Crichton, Mr. Wallington, a nice French governess 
(Mile. Dussau), M. Hua and dear Mary Trefusis.1 My 
conversation with the Prince was not very profound, chiefly 
about Sir Reginald’s accident. The Prince told me St. 
George’s was ‘his hospital,’ and the day after Sir Reg. was 
taken there the Prince happened to be in the hospital and. 
went and talked to him. The Prince is very thin and slight. 
Lord Crichton was on the other side—he is most charming, 
a very fine man. After dinner the Princess told me to sit 
on the sofa by her, and was very friendly. I found it is 
quite right to start a little topic oneself sometimes. Frog- 
more rooms looked most dignified and attractive.” 


On January 29, 1906, King Christian IX of 
Denmark died, the father of Queen Alexandra 
and grandfather of King Haakon of Norway. 
He was succeeded by Frederick VIII, whose 
Consort was a Princess of the House of Berna- 
dotte, a niece of King Oscar II. A period of 

1 Lady Mary Trefusis, Lady in Waiting. Among her 
other charms, she was a very gifted musician. She died 
in 1927. 
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Court mourning ensued. In the following year 
the King and Queen of Denmark paid an in- 
augural visit to King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra. They were entertained by King Edward 
with all possible honour and festivity. The 
King and Queen of Denmark arrived on Satur- 
day, June 8, and on Sunday they came down 
to Windsor Castle with King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. I was sent for to the Castle and 
after luncheon I was presented by the King to 
the King and Queen of Denmark, and escorted. 
the royal party round the Castle. This pleasant 
occasion was however the prelude of a tragedy, 
which affected me deeply and very personally. 
Throughout the preparations for this particular 
royal visit my immediate chief, Major-General 
Sir Arthur Ellis, had been busily engaged in 
the special requirements of the occasion, the 
bulk of the work falling upon the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Department. He called upon my services 
as Gentleman-Usher, and also on those of my 
colleague, Mr. Harry Lloyd Verney.?' On Tues- 
day, June 11, there was to be a Gala Opera at 
Covent Garden, followed on June 12 by a State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. The Gala Opera 
involved a difficult piece of work in arranging 
the seating of the invited guests. Among other 
duties Sir Arthur Ellis took Mr. Verney and 
myself to Covent Garden on Tuesday afternoon, 
where we spent a fatiguing time checking and 
revising the order of the seats. We only parted 


1 Now Sir Harry Lloyd Verney, K.C.V.O., Private Secre- 
tary to the Queen. 
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late in the afternoon in time to have some 
dinner and get into our uniforms, and we 
returned to the theatre early with our wives, 
in order to be ready to direct the company to 
their seats. We had also to see to the arrange- 
ments in the Royal Box and get everything 
ready before the arrival of their Majesties. At 
last all was ready and every one in their seats, 
including ourselves, and Sir Arthur Ellis had 
come down from the Royal Box to his own 
place, leaving the Lord Chamberlain and the 
great officers of State to receive the royal party 
and escort them to their box. We were seated 
at the back of the stalls, Sir Arthur Ellis with 
Lady Ellis half-way up the stalls. Just as the 
royal party was due to arrive and the cheering 
began, we saw Sir Arthur Ellis fall back in his 
seat, while Sir Frederick Treves and Sir James 
Reid rushed to his assistance. In a few minutes 
they were carrying poor Sir Arthur down the 
gangway, followed by Lady Ellis in tears. 
Meanwhile the two royal parties were arriving 
in the Royal Box above our heads, and the 
curtain went up for the first performance, a 
scene from Puccini’s ‘ Madame Butterfly.” The 
King was informed that Sir Arthur Ellis had 
been taken ill and had returned home, but not 
of the sad fact that Sir Arthur was dead before 
they could lift him out of his seat, having rup- 
tured one of the great arteries of the heart. 
Only a very few hours before we had been 
actually selecting that place for him as a central 
point from which he could control affairs, if 
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necessary, with ease. How little we thought 
that it was just this ease which would enable his 
dead body to be carried out of the theatre 
without arousing either curiosity or disturb- 
ance. I saw Sir Frederick Treves on his return 
from Portland Place, and he told me that death 
had been instantaneous. 

Fortunately the arrangements for the State 
Ball the following night were complete, and 
although the absence of the Comptroller was 
mourned and felt, my colleague, Harry Stonor,? 
was able to perform the few necessary routine 
functions. 

At this Gala Opera I was as Gentleman-Usher 
in charge of a large box set aside for past and 
present Cabinet Ministers and their wives. A 
Radical Ministry had just been formed, which 
included the redoubtable Mr. John Burns, who 
in due course received with his wife an invita- 
tion to attend the Gala Opera. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burns turned up in good time, Mr. Burns in a 
well-cut gold-embroidered coat, and Mrs. Burns 
a fitting companion in dress and carriage. After 
tf had placed them in their seats I noticed two 
or three ladies of title on the Liberal side con- 
ferring, and at last one of them, and then 
another, got up and introduced herself to Mrs. 
Burns, as if to welcome her. Mrs. Burns 
received them with perfect civility and self- 
confidence, but showed no signs of gratitude 
for such an act of patronage!! Then between 
the acts, when the King brought the King of 

1 The Hon. Sir Harry Stonor, K.C.V.O. 

KE. Bz 
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Denmark up into the foyer to smoke a cigar, 
the Lord Chamberlain sent me to fetch Mr. 
Burns to see the King. So I went and found 
Mr. Burns, who was talking to Mr. Lloyd George, 
also in a gold-embroidered coat, which did not 
fit so well as Mr. Burns’s, and took him up to 
the King, who at once introduced Mr. Burns to 
the King of Denmark. It was an interesting 
moment to watch Mr. Burns, who to some minds 
represented the red flag of Republicanism, con- 
versing cheerily with two reigning Kings at the 
same time. He was quite at his ease, and they 
all three seemed to be pleased at this meeting. 
When I escorted the Minister back to his box, 
I found Mr. Lloyd George still there, looking 
rather expectant, as if he was waiting to be 
summoned to interview the two Kings. No 
message, however, to this effect arrived. 

The loss of Sir Arthur Ellis was for me very 
serious. It was entirely through him that I 
became connected with the Court at all, and 
from the outset he regarded me with particular 
confidence and friendship. The special favour 
with which I had been treated by King Edward 
I attributed in great part to the influence of 
Sir Arthur Ellis. Having been accustomed 
throughout his career as principal equerry to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to manage 
their affairs in a rather dictatorial way, Sir 
Arthur Ellis had more than once since the 
accession of King Edward failed to measure 
the difference between the dignity of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and that of the King 
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and Queen of England, and had incurred a 
slight set-back in royal favour. More than 
once it was whispered in my ear that it might 
be dangerous to attach myself too closely to 
Sir Arthur Ellis, but I felt that the only way 
in which I could repay the debt which I owed 
him was by being loyal and faithful to him as 
a chief, and I had no cause for regretting having 
taken this line. 

Sir Arthur Ellis was succeeded as Comptroller 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department by 
Colonel Sir Douglas Dawson, K.C.V.O.,? Master 
of the Ceremonies, who had attained previous 
distinction on active service and as Military 
Attaché to various Courts in Europe. The new 
Comptroller was by temperament very different 
from his predecessor, for whereas Sir Arthur 
Ellis had spent most of his life in personal 
service to the King and Queen, and was accus- 
tomed to think and act with rapid decision, 
Colonel Dawson blended something of his mili- 
tary training with the reserveof a diplomat. I 
had become so much accustomed myself to the 
genial authority of Sir Arthur Ellis, that at 
first I feared the change. Also whereas Sir 
Arthur Ellis was by nature both a lover and a 
student of art, and himself a practitioner 
Colonel Dawson did not lay claim to any 
special knowledge of matters relating to my 
department. I felt, therefore, that my easy 
days at Court were perhaps numbered, and that 
I must retire into the obscurity of my real 

1 Now Brig.-Gen. Sir Douglas Dawson, G.C.V.O. 
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official position. Gradually, however, I began 
to understand the new Comptroller and to find 
out that his main object was efficiency in every 
matter under his control. When, therefore, he 
had time to test me in both my offices as Sur- 
veyor of the Pictures and as Gentleman-Usher, 
he seemed glad to be able to entrust me as 
before with the main control of the former 
office, and for the latter treated me as one of 
the lieutenants on whose loyalty and willing- 
ness he could rely. As one knew him better, 
it became an outstanding pleasure to serve him. 

On November 11, 1907, the long-planned 
State visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
took place. I went up to the Castle to see 
them arrive, but so dense was the fog that day 
that even from the window of St. George’s Hall, 
in which I was standing, it was impossible to 
see across the Quadrangle, and I could only 
just distinguish the royal carriages as they were 
driven into the Grand Entrance below me. I 
thought this was a bad omen for what might 
be a very momentous occasion. It was hoped 
that high politics might be avoided, but this 
was hardly possible. The German Emperor 
did, however, try his best to make the visit a 
success and to gain the good graces of Queen 
Alexandra, who, as a Dane, was known to 
entertain no friendly feelings for Germany or 
its ruler. The usual programme was observed, 
which so far as my wife and I were concerned, 
involved attendance at two theatrical perform- 
ances, the first on the Thursday, when we saw 
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‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ with John Hare, to which 
performance we were allowed to bring our niece, 
Miss Margaret Lyttelton.1 My wife’s diary again 
recalls something : 


“Tho regulations are altered, and we all go straight to 
the Waterloo Chamber and take our places instead of first 
waiting in the Drawing-Room. The band struck up God 
save the King as Lady Lansdowne came in, and Sir Charles 
Frederick stopped it frantically.” 


On the Saturday after we saw ‘ Still Waters 
Run Deep,’ with Sir C. Wyndham, Marian 
Terry, Lewis Waller, and others. For this 
second night my wife’s diary reads: 


“ Evening to the Castle again. They say that London’s 
welcome to the Emperor last Wednesday was very variable, 
as it may well be even now, for he is thought to be very 
dangerous, and the telegram he sent to Kriiger will never 
be forgotten. It is mostly to rest his brain that he is to 
go to Highcliffe as he is a little mad, being a genius. The 
scene before the curtain was most lovely, and the company 
dazzling. The Emperor and Empress, the King and Queen, 
the Queen of Norway and all the others. —- — was 
dreadfully nervous and kept on forgetting her part. 
Lady Semon, who was next to us, said she would take it to 
heart greatly, poor thing. The stage, of course, is cramped 
and very near the audience, which makes it uncomfort- 
able,”’ 


The German Emperor’s visit was considered 
to have been a great success, but at Highcliffe 
he indulged in some conversation with his 
host, Colonel Stuart-Wortley, which led to some 
unpleasantness subsequently. 

On January 25, 1908, on my birthday, we 


1 Now Mrs. Lancelot Becher. 
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were invited to dine at Windsor Castle, and 
here again I can quote my wife’s diary: 


* Jan. 25. .’s birthday, so very appropriately we dined. 
with the King and Queen. I was taken in by Lord Gran- 
ville, very nice he is,the other side was Almeric Fitzroy, 
whom Jlike. Lady Dudley (Georgina) looked very glorious. 
The King had an awful choke at dinner. I thought he was 
going to break in two, and Lady Dudley, who was next 
him, had to look the other way. Princess Victoria and 
Lord Granville, who is a beautiful dancer, danced together 
nearly all the evening afterwards, the servants rolling up 
the carpet as they did when once Sir John Fisher and Mrs. 
Ponsonby danced, but as on that occasion I thought it 
was not quite approved of. The Dean of Westminster ? 
was there, a wild, fascinating old figure with his long grey 
hair. Winston Churchill ? was there, talking about his 
South African tour to the Prince and Princess of Wales.’s 


The attack of coughing, to which my wife 
alludes, was a symptom as will be read in the 
more formal biographies of the King, of a decline 
in health which began to cause His Majesty’s 
medical advisers some anxiety. From this date, 
except on official occasions and the usual friendly 
invitations to dinner at Windsor Castle, my 
personal intercourse with King Edward VII 
was very slight. The King no longer found 
so much to interest himself in my work, and 
all was settled so far as he was concerned. His 
mind was also full of more serious business, 
some of which was distressing, such as the 

1 Now Sir Almeric Fitzroy, K.C.B. 


2 The Very Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, now Dean 
of Wells. 


% The Right Hon. Winston Churchill, late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 
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tragic end of his friend and cousin, the King 
of Portugal and his eldest son, at the hands of 
assassins. 

Early in March 1908 the King went to Biar- 
ritz for some weeks, and while in residence there 
was much grieved by the death, first of the 
Duke of Devonshire, one of his oldest friends, 
and the resignation and death of the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a 
man for whom personally the King had an 
affectionate friendship. Mr. Asquith, the new 
Prime Minister, had to come out to Biarritz 
to receive his appointment. After leaving Biar- 
ritz in April the King went on a voyage in the 
royal yacht in the North Sea, visiting the Sove- 
reigns of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. The 
Kings of Denmark and Norway were now closely 
related to King Edward, and King Gustav V of 
Sweden, who had lately succeeded to the throne, 
had King Edward’s niece for his daughter-in- 
law. 

In May 1908, while a Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion was being held at Shepherd’s Bush, the new 
President of the French Republic, M. Armand 
Falliéres, paid a State visit to the King. Presi- 
dent Falliéres was lodged, like President Loubet, 
in St. James’s Palace, and the usual official 
festivities followed, which all went to cement 
the Entente Cordiale. I had a share with Percy 
Armytage in preparing the lodgings in St. 
James’s Palace for the President. There was 
also a State Ball at Buckingham Palace, and 

1 Afterwards Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
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I was told off also to assist in receiving President 
Falliéres at Windsor Castle, to which he paid 
a State visit on May 28. I found M. Falliéres 
more forthcoming and easier to talk to than 
President Loubet. He was a man of greater 
culture and took more interest in what he saw. 
He enjoyed very much the view of Eton College 
from the Castle windows. I was also much 
interested during a period of rest in learning 
how much importance the President, although 
the representative of a great Republic, attached 
to the preservation of a national monument 
like the Palace of Versailles, and how much he 
regretted the difficulty of obtaining funds enough 
for this purpose. 

The next day Prince Fushimi of Japan came 
to Windsor, so that just then we were kept 
very much on the footpath. On June 18 there 
was another Boys’ Cricket Match at Frogmore, 
in which my son took part; on June 19 I was 
summoned to attend on the Princess of Wales 
at Frogmore House; and on June 20 there 
was a State Garden Party at Windsor Castle, 
the Garden Party to which King Edward 
declined to invite Mr. Arthur Ponsonby? and 
other members of extreme views who had been 
making certain speeches about the Crown, a 
matter which caused some friction between the 
Sovereign and his Ministers. 

Meanwhile a matter which had been occupy- 
ing much of my time and attention during the 
past two or three years, now reached a point 

1 Now Lord Ponsonby. 
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almost of completion. This was the South 
African War Memorial at Eton, the School Hall, 
Museum and Library, the first stone of which 
had been laid by Princess Alice of Teck, 
narrated as before. The actual buildings were 
now finished. Within the Hall, on or near the 
foundation stone, a bust of Queen Victoria, 
sculptured by Countess Feodore Gleichen and 
presented by Lord Cadogan, had been placed 
on a pedestal in a wooden niche surmounted 
by panels on which were inscribed the names 
of Etonians who had given their lives during 
the war. 

On Wednesday, November 18, 1908, the King 
and Queen came down from the Castle to open 
the new Memorial Buildings, accompanied by 
other members of the Royal Family. On this 
occasion there was no contretemps, or scarcely 
any, for the King’s reply to the loyal address 
of the Provost and Fellows was not forgotten, 
nor that of the King to the Captain of the 
School (E. Matthews, K.S.) and the Captain of 
the Oppidans (E. R. Mitchison). There was 
almost a hitch, however, because the Provost, 
Dr. Hornby, laid the King’s reply and some 
other papers on his chair for a few minutes, 
and some one took nefarious possession of them 
before the speech had been communicated to 
the Press. Luckily, however, the missing docu- 
ments were discovered and returned in time. 
Although the Committee of Taste, including 
myself, who were responsible for the Buildings, 
were present, there was no special presentation 
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in their case. Everything else, however, went 
off very well. 

A royal visit was at the time in progress at 
Windsor Castle, the guests being the new King 
and Queen of Sweden. King Gustavus V had 
visited the Castle before on the occasion of the 
marriage of his son to Princess Margaret of 
Connaught. He now came with his Queen and 
Consort, sister to the late Emperor Frederick, 
to return the visit which King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra had paid him during the 
suramer. When he came before he was Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway; now he was 
King of Sweden only. He came before attended 
by Sir Rennell Rodd. This time he was at- 
tended by my old boy-friend and schoolmate, 
Cecil Spring-Rice, who had succeeded Sir Ren- 
nell Rodd as British Minister at Stockholm. I 
had to be a great deal in the Castle, and when 
Spring-Rice introduced me to the King, the 
King said that I needed no introduction, as he 
remembered me quite well. There was some 
anxiety about this visit, because the Queen 
of Sweden was known to be very delicate, and 
also reputed to be rather Anglophobe by nature. 
She did indeed spend much of her time at 
Windsor indoors, but she got through her part 
allright. She was attended by Dr. Axel Munthe, 
of whom I had heard much and whose acquaint- 
ance I wished to make; but unluckily the 
opportunity never came, although Spring-Rice 
did his best to bring it about. On this occasion 
we had Mr. John Willis Clark staying with us 
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for the Eton function, and by special invitation 
‘ J. was able to accompany us to the theatricals 
at Windsor Castle on November 18 when ‘ The 
Corsican Brothers’ was performed. ‘J.’, who 
prided himself on the length and breadth of his 
theatrical experiences, was particularly pleased 
to add to these this novel experience of theatri- 
cals at Windsor Castle. He was amused also 
that such an old-fashioned piece as ‘ The Corsi- 
can Brothers’ should be chosen for such an 
occasion. The Queen of Sweden did not attend 
the theatricals, as the play was rather long. 

On January 26, 1909, as it were to celebrate 
the Jubilee of my birth in 1859, we were again 
invited to dinner at Windsor Castle. My wife 
was not at all well, but managed to go. She 
entered in her diary: 


“On Tuesday, 26th (day after L.’s Jubilee birthday) we 
dined at the Castle. I got out of bed to go, feeling a little 
odd—was taken in by the German Ambassador who had 
the Princess of Wales on his left. I thought I would be 
bold and talk German which was successful, and he was 
very nice, though afterwards I was told he is said never 
to talk at all, only listen. The Queen has a cold and did 
not come to Windsor. Long talk with Princess Louise.” 


It was during 1909 that I found myself com- 
pelled to come to a very important decision in 
my life. Up to this date I had been able to 
work the double post of Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery and Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures without much difficulty or any detri- 
ment to my health. The fact that the duties 
could be carried out from the same office in 
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London made this possible. It became desir- 
able, indeed necessary, that for the royal col- 
lections there should be a new inventory, if 
not a catalogue raisonné. Without the neces- 
sary time and without the necessary staff there 
did not seem to be much chance of getting this 
done. At the same time I suffered from re- 
peated trouble in the eyes, arising from a slight 
injury to the left eye in my youth. This, 
without affecting my actual eyesight, was a 
symptom of possible ill-health, and I was 
strongly advised to give up one or other of the 
posts which I was then holding. I had to 
choose, therefore, between resigning from the 
National Portrait Gallery or from the Surveyor- 
ship of the King’s Pictures. The emoluments 
all told were very small, but in the case of the 
Gallery more than double that which I received 
as a fee from the Civil List. In the case of the 
Gallery I was already entitled to a pension, 
calculated on my years of service; in the case 
of the Royal Household, in addition to the 
scanty emolument of the post there was the 
uncertainty of royal favour, and no actual 
precedent for the granting of a pension. At 
the Gallery there was little to be done at the 
moment, because its long promised extension 
seemed further off than ever. When it did take 
place, it would require a new mind with new 
ideas to carry it through. For twenty-seven 
years I had been in the Civil Service on a 
meagre salary with the usual daily duties 
attached to it. I felt that as Surveyor of the 
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King’s Pictures and Gentleman-Usher I was at 
all events a free Jance, and as I had obtained 
a great deal of expert knowledge in the British 
Museum, even before I came to the National 
Portrait Gallery, I had a prospect of being able 
to add to my income through the use of this 
training. Although my personal relations with 
King Edward VII were no longer so intimate 
as they had been, and indeed my position in 
Court circles less secure since the death of Sir 
Arthur Ellis, I felt that the King would never 
leave me in the lurch, and that I was fairly 
safe in my post, because no one, so far as I 
knew, wanted my job, which certainly was not 
an office of profit under the Crown. After an 
interview with the eminent physician, Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, I decided to resign the Directorship 
of the National Portrait Gallery, having secured 
beforehand from the Lord Chamberlain a slight 
increase of salary to compensate for its reduction 
elsewhere. 

Had I known what was going to happen 
before the next twelve months had expired, I 
might have held my hand. As it was, I rather 
strengthened my position at Court by having 
sacrificed so desirable a post as the Director- 
ship of the National Portrait Gallery. My 
resignation took place on September 30, 1909. 

A few days later King Edward received as 
his guest at Windsor Castle the young King 
Manoel of Portugal, who had succeeded to that 
uncomfortable throne after the assassination of 
his father, King Carlos, and his elder brother. 
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It seemed such a short time since the visit of 
the stout and cheerful King Carlos and the 
majestic Queen Amélie, which I have mentioned 
in an earlier chapter. King Edward made a 
special effort to entertain the young King with 
full royal honours. He held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Garter, at which King Edward 
invested King Manoel himself. The usual 
theatrical performance was given, the play 
performed being ‘ The Lyons Mail,’ with young 
Irving in the chief part. It seemed to us a 
singular choice of a play, considering that the 
young King had so recently seen his father and 
brother murdered before his eyes. The occa- 
sion was certainly not exhilarating. King Ed- 
ward’s hopes were not fulfilled, because only 
a few weeks later a fresh revolution broke out 
in Portugal, and the young King had to leave 
his country. He took up his residence in Eng- 
land, where he stillremains. So did the Marques 
de Soveral, whose friendship at Court was even 
strengthened by this series of misfortunes to his 
royal master and himself. 

King Manoel was the last royal guest of 
King Edward VII. The year 1910 opened in 
a normal way. The Court came to Windsor 
Castle in January. On Sunday, January 30, 
there was an unusually large attendance of the 
Royal Family at St. George’s Chapel in the 
afternoon—Queen Alexandra, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and Prince Edward, Princess 
Victoria, eight in all in addition to the usual 
group from Cumberland Lodge with Princess 
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Christian, and Prince and Princess Alexander of 
Teck, now Earl and Countess of Athlone, from 
Henry III Tower. It so happened that our son, 
Archer, then a chorister at St. George’s, and 
nearing the end of his time, was selected by 
Sir Walter Parratt to sing one of the principal 
solos in the anthem, ‘ The Heavens are Telling,’ 
from Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ He sang it very well, 
regardless of the mass of royal personages about 
him. The next night we were bidden to dinner 
at the Castle, when Queen Alexandra told both 
of us how much she had enjoyed the boy’s 
singing, and how beautifully he had done it. 
It certainly was a stroke of luck for him, 
because the Court left the Castle the next day, 
and King Edward never returned except to be 
laid in the royal vault. It was the last occasion 
on which I was received in person by His 
Majesty. The boy himself sang his last solo 
on the following Easter Day, for on May 3 he 
was installed in Mr. Lubbock’s house at Eton. 
It was indeed the beginning of the end. Shortly 
after we were invited to dinner at Frogmore 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales. Jig-saw 
puzzles had just become the rage, and after 
dinner the Prince of Wales went off into a 
corner with a puzzle and two or three of the 
company. The Princess struggled bravely to 
talk to Canon Sheppard and to us, but at last 
she gave in, and said that she must go and do 
a puzzle too. So there we were all with our 
heads and hands over two puzzles. This was 
my last interview with the Prince and Princess 
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of Wales. The next day they left Frogmore 
and never returned again as Prince and Princess. 

Parliament had been opened on February 21 

with the usual state. I was on duty as Gentle- 
man-Usher, and my wife had a ticket for the 
Gallery from Sir Henry Graham.* In her diary 
she says: 
“*Monday 21. L. and I up to the opening of Parliament 
for the first time in my life. Sir Henry Graham gave me 
Lady Margaret’s place in the Reserve Gallery. Great 
interest attached to it as it is a new Parliament. We 
dressed in Eccleston Square and got to the House by 12.30 
to wait till 2! Lovely glorious sight as the House slowly 
filled with lords and ladies, Judges, Ambassadors and 
Bishops. At 5 minutes past two at last they came, L. in 
the Procession that filed past the Throne. The Queen 
looked most fairy-like, lovely lace veil falling from her 
little Crown—robes and black dress with the marvellous 
Cullinan Diamond flashing like a star in the front of her 
bodice. The King’s Speech not very audible. The pause 
just before the faithful Commons came, in dead silence, 
seemed endless. Then it was all over, the King handing 
the Queen out, and we went away and rejoined ordinary 
plebeian life.” 

Early in March, King Edward, yielding again 
to medical advice, went to Biarritz, meaning to 
remain there some weeks. Queen Alexandra 
went for a cruise in the Mediterranean. Shortly 
after his arrival at Biarritz, the King was seized. 
with a sharp attack of bronchitis, the serious 
nature of which was not revealed to the public 
at home. The political problems at home, and 
the dispute between Mr. Asquith’s Government 
and the House of Lords, weighed heavily on the 
King’s mind. Even at Biarritz there was no 

1 Sir Henry Graham, K.C.B., late Clerk of Parliaments. 
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relaxation of this daily anxiety, nor of the work 
usually done by the Sovereign day by day. It 
was not until April 27 that King Edward re- 
turned to London, while Queen Alexandra still 
remained absent on her cruise at Corfu. On 
April 30 the King went to Sandringham and 
got a chill, and on his return to London this 
produced another severe bronchial attack, which 
caused anxiety to his friends. The King refused 
to take a rest or to cease from the transaction 
of business, in spite of the obvious inroads of 
his illness. Queen Alexandra was sent for, and 
arrived home on Thursday, May 5, when the 
fact that the King was not well enough to 
meet her at the station first revealed to the 
public the serious state of his health. The 
next day, May 6, the King was well enough 
to receive Sir Ernest Cassel and to hear that 
one of his horses had won a race at Kempton 
Park. In the evening the King lost conscious- 
ness and at 11.45 p.m. he was no more. 

I was myself at Stratford-on-Avon, the guest 
of the Rev. F. H. Hodgson at Clopton, for the 
Annual Meeting of the Trustees of Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace. Among the other Trustees present 
were Lord Curzon of Kedleston and Lord 
Redesdale, the latter an old and personal 
friend of King Edward, who was conscious like 
myself of a special share in the loss which we 
knew to be imminent. Ellen Terry was going 
to give a special performance in the theatre, 
and the house was sold out. During the after- 
noon and evening the bulletins of the King’s 

KE. 8 
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health became more and more alarming. Lord 
Curzon, Lord Redesdale and I met, and con- 
sidered if we ought to attend the performance 
at the theatre, if indeed it ought to take place 
at all. Action rather depended on our decision. 
Had we declined to attend, Ellen Terry would 
not have given her performance. The King 
was still living, and we decided to let the per- 
formance goon. It was with heavy hearts that 
we attended, and that Ellen Terry performed, 
and with the National Anthem a prayer was 
said for the King’s recovery. It was not until 
the next morning that we heard that the King 
had died at 11.45 p.m. the night before, but 
one hour after the conclusion of the performance 
in the theatre at Stratford. I left at once for 
London and Windsor. 

The King is dead—Long live the King! 
But with King Edward VII his whole Household 
demised also. Would King George V continue 
the post of Surveyor of the Pictures, and if so, 
would the King continue to employ me in this 
post ? It seemed such a short time since I 
had left the Prince and Princess of Wales playing 
with jig-saw puzzles in the Drawing-Room at 
Frogmore, and now King George V and Queen 
Mary had to take their place. Enough to say 
that everything did turn out well, though not 
without a short period of some anxiety. My 
cousin, Capt. Sir Charles Cust, Bart, R.N., was 
now Chief Equerry to the new King. 

Meanwhile, the arrangements for King Ed- 
ward’s funeral occupied much of my attention. 
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Both as Surveyor of the Pictures and as Gentle- 
man-Usher I was called upon for action. I 
did not avail myself of the privilege, which 
would have been accorded me had I asked for 
it, of visiting the late King after his death on 
his deathbed. When, however, his coffin lay 
in State in the Throne Room at Buckingham 
Palace, I got my son up from Eton and took 
him to the Palace to see the Lying in State, 
telling him to remember this fact always should 
he be spared to live into old age. I did not 
think myself capable of feeling very great 
emotion, but the sight of the coffin in the 
Throne Room at Buckingham Palace affected 
me very deeply, as indeed did all the events of 
the next few days. On Tuesday, May 17, the 
coffin containing the earthly remains of King 
Edward VII was removed from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster Hall, where it lay in 
State. I walked in the procession, an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. We mustered early 
in the morning at the Palace. I met old Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby-Fane as we went in, and 
he asked me to walk with him. I insisted on 
his borrowing a stick, as he was 76; he refused 
at first, but later on thanked me for my thought- 
fulness. Then at last the great procession 
started off through St. James’s Park and the 
Mall and up Whitehall to Westminster. At first 
it seemed to be almost intolerable and inter- 
minable, and the continuous line of faces on 
the same level as one’s own became bewilder- 
ing. After a time we managed to shake down 
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into a more regular march, keeping step fairly 
well, and as it were in time with the slow funeral 
marches, which were played as we went along. 
It was very solemn and an intense relief when 
we reached the Great Hall, in which the coffin 
had already been placed on a great bier in the 
centre. Round this we stood in groups while 
a short service was read and sung, and then we 
were dismissed. Meanwhile, the arrangements 
were being completed for the main State Funeral, 
which was appointed to take place at Windsor 
Castle on Friday, May 20. I was told off again 
to look after Prince Danilo of Montenegro. On 
this occasion I had the assistance of a worthy 
and zealous friend, Sir Roper Parkington, who 
had been appointed Consul-General to Monte- 
negro in London and had taken the affairs of 
Montenegro under his wing. Through Sir Roper 
excellent apartments had been secured for the 
Crown Prince and his Equerry at Claridge’s 
Hotel, in which Sir Roper and Lady Parkington 
were staying themselves. I went to see them 
there and inspected the rooms engaged for the 
Crown Prince, his Equerry, and Colonel Urbitza 
and his servant, while those occupied by Sir 
Roper and Lady Parkington themselves were 
contiguous. On Thursday, May 19, Sir Roper 
and I went down to Dover to meet the Prince 
of Montenegro. We were told that he would 
arrive with other royalties at the Prince of 
Wales’s Pier by special steamer, but when the 
steamer was sighted we learnt to our consterna- 
tion that only the King of Bulgaria and a Persian 
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Prince were on board, and that the Prince of 
Montenegro was coming by the ordinary boat. 
That involved our proceeding as quickly as 
possible all round the harbour to the Admiralty 
Pier, and giving directions to the railway authori- 
ties on the way. We did arrive in time, though 
none too soon for the arrival of Prince Danilo 
and others, who had preferred the crowded pas- 
senger-boat to the Juxury of the society of the 
King of Bulgaria. To our utter dismay Prince 
Danilo introduced us to a charming young lady 
of great personal attractions, whom the suite 
called la jolie petite Anglaise, Lady-in-Waiting 
to the Princess, who had come over with 
him from Paris to do some errands for the 
Princess and see something of the funeral, 
expecting to be able to get a room somewhere 
for herself. We were thunderstruck, for we 
knew that every room in every hotel was likely 
to be filled up that night, but both the lady 
and the Prince seemed sanguine enough. Sir 
Roper and I conferred on the situation, and 
decided that the only thing to be done was 
that Lady Parkington should invite her to 
stay at Claridge’s as her guest, and should 
arrange somehow for one of the rooms allotted 
to the whole party to be available for her. By 
telegraph or telephone Sir Roper managed to 
convey this information to Lady Parkington, so 
that she might be prepared. Then at last we 
got off to London, and arrived at Charing Cross 
Station where, as Prince Danilo was a royal 
prince, he had to be met by a royal prince, and 
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sure enough H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught 
was ready to greet him, not too much pleased 
I fancy at the Prince of Montenegro not having 
kept to the original time of arrival. 
Eventually we found ourselves at Claridge’s, 
where Lady Parkington played her part splen- 
didly, and welcomed Miss D—, as if she had 
always been expecting her as a guest. We 
found that the Prince’s body-servant did not 
expect to have a room reserved for himself, 
as it was his regular practice to sleep outside 
his master’s door, and was not only prepared, 
but intended to do so on this occasion. So by 
shifting the Equerry into the servant’s room, 
with which he was quite content, a room was 
found for the young lady, andall was well. After 
dinner I took the Prince’s Equerry, Urbitza, 
with me to fetch Prince Danilo from Bucking- 
ham Palace after the State Dinner there, and 
we then drove to Westminster Hall, hoping 
that it would not be too late to see the Lying 
in State. It was not too late, but we found 
no one there but Lord Carrington,? the Lord 
High Chamberlain, and some of his staff. Queen 
Mary had just been in with Prince Henry of 
Prussia. It was a moving sight. The great 
bier in the centre of the Hall in the dim light, 
with the mourning figures round it, had a 
solemn majesty worthy of the Empire, which 
the late King had done so much to form. The 
Slav Prince, whose emotion I had experi- 
enced before, was again deeply moved and 
1 Afterwards Marquis of Lincolnshire, K.G. 
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stood before the bier with tears in his eyes, 
murmuring prayers for the late King’s soul. 
Then we returned to Claridge’s to prepare for 
the early start the next morning. Prince 
Danilo was to ride in the procession, and was 
very unwilling to do this, only consenting on 
condition that his Equerry should be also on 
horseback somewhere near him. My instruc- 
tions, therefore, were to bring the Prince and 
his Equerry by carriage to Buckingham Palace 
the next morning before 8 a.m., find the horses 
selected for them, see them safely mounted 
and then wait until the procession had started, 
when the carriage would again be available to 
drive me to Paddington Station for Windsor, 
where I was to await the arrival of the royal 
trains. 

I was at Claridge’s in good time and got 
the Prince and his Equerry off in a royal carriage 
to Buckingham Palace into the Quadrangle, 
where the members of the royal procession 
began to assemble, and horses were waiting in 
rows. It was not until we had been there 
some little time that I realized the extraordinary 
position in which I found myself. As I was 
instructed not to let go of my two charges 
until the signal was given for moving, I had to 
remain among the crowd in the Quadrangle. 
This consisted almost entirely of royal person- 
ages, for in most cases the suites did not enter 
the Quadrangle. In addition to King George V 
there were eight crowned heads, the German 
Emperor, the Kings of Norway, Greece and 
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Spain, of Bulgaria, Denmark and Portugal, and 
the King of the Belgians with, in addition to 
our own Royal Princes, about thirty others, 
including the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of 
Austria. There was a babel of tongues and 
a clashing of hoofs all round me. At last at 
a given signal they were all mounted and the 
royal cortége passed slowly before me out into 
the Fore-Court. Then came the carriage pro-~ 
cession with Queen Alexandra, Queen Mary, the 
Queen of Norway and their suites, until at last 
the Quadrangle was empty, except for myself, 
two or three other officials in uniform and a 
few grooms. When the procession had actually 
left the Palace for Westminster I summoned 
the royal carriage, and, in company with an- 
other official in uniform, drove to Paddington 
Station by Constitution Hill and Hyde Park. 
This was a most remarkable experience. From 
the time that we left the Fore-Court of the 
Palace we seemed to drive through a sea of 
faces, especially in Hyde Park, where they were 
many rows deep on either side. I realized 
again, as I had done from the processions to the 
opening of Parliament, how little those who take 
part in a procession can take in what is going 
on. As we drove through the Park, not too 
fast, I felt how I should much rather be looking 
on than taking part. At Paddington we took 
the ordinary train, and arrived at the Great 
Western Railway Station, Windsor. Afteralong 
time of waiting the royal trains arrived. The 
coffin was placed on the bier, and the wonderful 
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procession of royalties started on foot through 
the streets of Windsor to the Long Walk and 
80 up to the Castle and downhill again to the 
West Door of St. George’s Chapel. Although 
the walk was not so long as that from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Westminster Hall, it was more 
fatiguing owing to the slow pace. At the foot 
of the steps there was rather a confused crowd. 
It was necessary to get the royal personages 
into the Chapel and up into the choir, and 
get them seated before the coffin itself was 
brought in. There was never any question of 
sitting accommodation for the suites, so we had. 
to squeeze our way into the north aisle of the 
nave as best we could. By a curious chance 
I found myself wedged up against the tall 
figure of my cousin, thelate Lord Brownlow, one 
of King Edward’s aide-de-camps. My wifehada 
seatinthenave. There westood and listened to 
the wonderful words of the Funeral Service, 
until the voice of Garter-King-at-Arms was 
raised, announcing the death of King Edward 
VII and the accession of King George V. After 
this we gradually extricated ourselves from the 
crowd, and I found my way up to the Quad- 
rangle, where I found the Prince of Montenegro 
and his Equerry. All the royal guests went 
into the Castle, but I have no exact recollection 
of what actually took place in that time. After- 
wards Queen Alexandra received the guests in 
the Green Drawing-Room, while King George 
entertained his fellow-Sovereigns in the White 
Drawing-Room. In that room there were 
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assembled nine crowned heads, and a photo- 
graph group was taken. The other drawing- 
rooms and the corridors were quite full of 
Royal Princes. I had to shepherd Prince 
Danilo about, and so found myself in the middle 
of them. At last, after Prince Danilo had paid 
his respects to Queen Alexandra and to King 
George V, I got him away and we found our 
way back to the station. Here a carriage 
should have been reserved for us, but it was 
impossible to find out which, and as there was 
a train likely to start soon, I suggested to 
Prince Danilo that we should get into an 
ordinary first-class carriage, which we did. 
Then Prince Danilo saw on the platform a 
young Prince whom he greeted, and invited 
to join us in our compartment. He gladly 
accepted and turned out to be Prince Alexander 
of Servia, nephew to Prince Danilo, and now 
King of Jugo-Slavia. So I travelled up to 
London with these two young Princes from the 
Balkans, and their Equerries. At Paddington 
by some good luck I did find our own royal 
earriage waiting to drive us back to Claridge’s 
Hotel. The next morning we took the Prince 
down to Dover with the young English lady and 
dispatched them safe back to the Princess of 
Montenegro in Paris. 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the Kings depart ; 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
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No one who actually took part in the proceed- 
ings of May 20, 1910, is likely to forget them, 
but Rudyard Kipling’s lines burn themselves 
into the memory. 

So it was all over, those few short years of 
the reign of King Edward VII, who now lay 
in the Tomb House under St. George’s Chapel, 
waiting for the day in which he would be joined 
by his gracious Consort, Queen Alexandra. 
There seemed to be a great void in the world. 
The concourse of royalty at the funeral testified 
to the peculiar position of King Edward, as, 
to quote a foreign jest, the uncle of Europe. 
This gathering was, nevertheless, more than a 
mere family gathering, it was the mustering of 
a profession. King Edward himself had said 
that his profession was to be a King, and for 
this profession he had trained himself through- 
out life. Those who followed him to the grave 
were either trained for the same calling, or in 
training, learning their business. After a lapse 
of nearly twenty years the onlooker and his- 
torian can form an opinion on this profession, 
and whether he would congratulate or condole 
with any person who had to take it up. Taking 
the list of names of the royal personages who 
attended the funeral of King Edward VII and 
their fates during the past years, we find in 
1929: 

Wilhelm IT, German Emperor—a lonely dis- 
credited exile in Holland. 

George, King of the Hellenes—assassinated at 
Salonica. 
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Manoel, King of Portugal—driven from his 
throne and an exile in England. 

Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria—abdicated. 

Albert, King of the Belgians—driven from 
all but a corner of his country during four years 
of war. 

Of the Royal Princes mention may be made of : 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria— 
assassinated at Serajevo, June 1914. 

Constantine, Duke of Sparta, afterwards King 
of the Hellenes—twice deposed and died pre- 
maturely. 

Prince Michael Alexandrovitch of Russia— 
murdered by the Bolsheviks 1917. 

The hereditary Prince of Turkey—dethroned 
and banished. 

Prince Danilo of Montenegro—an exile living 
on the Riviera. 

Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—com- 
mitted suicide. 

Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria—a claimant to 
the throne and one of the leading generals 
against the Allies in the Great War. 

Prince Maximilian of Baden—the last Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire. 

Such, without exhausting the list, were some 
of the sad stories of the fate of Kings. They 
show that the profession is one full of danger. 
From what I saw in the case of King Edward 
VII, I can testify that it is a profession which 
involves a great deal of daily work, both mental 
and physical. Queen Victoria did her work up 
to within a fortnight of her death at 83; King 
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Edward may be said to have died, as he wished, 
in harness, hardly conscious of being no longer 
able to do his duty. 

So passed Edward VII, King, Master and 
Friend, sincerely mourned by all his subjects 
in his great Empire, which now extended to 
every part of the globe. It was a mourning 
which differed from that felt for Queen Victoria 
in that it was not the removal of one who to 
many was more like a permanent institution 
than a personal friend, but of a great person- 
ality, who radiated something special and in- 
describable from his throne. In a few short 
years King Edward VII had written his name 
in firm letters as one of the chief signatories 
to the history of his country at home, across 
the seas and in foreign countries. How did 
he manage this? The answer is by systematic 
training and by daily work. It had been my 
privilege, if it can be so termed, or better 
perhaps, my accidental duty, to wait on my 
Sovereign at what may be described as ‘ undress 
moments.’ A Sovereign in his shirt-sleeves is 
not known to many, yet it is in that garb that 
a man may stand revealed, freed from any 
trappings to direct attention from his mere 
self. The occasions which I have recorded on 
which I was sent for to wait upon His Majesty 
in his private apartments gave me opportuni- 
ties of studying the man with whom I was 
called upon to deal, and whom I learnt to love, 
not merely respect, for the sheer humanity 
which he showed in every detail of his life. 
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He was quite conscious himself of the fact 
that he was a very ordinary man with no 
particular excellencies in any one direction. 
He had, however, always before his mind the 
example of his Mother, who, although never 
possessed of anything like exceptional intel- 
lectual qualities, attained by practice and 
judicious exercise a grasp of the art of con- 
stitutional government, which her son in- 
herited from her. King Edward also recog- 
nized in his father a man of original character 
and enterprise, and spoke to me more than 
once during the early days of his reign of 
his great respect for his father’s memory. It 
struck me during the time when I was thrown 
so much in his company that the best thing 
for King Edward was hard work and social 
duty, for he could not bear solitude, even for 
a few minutes, and had no resources of his 
own, no private hobbies, no love of books, 
with which he could occupy himself when off 
duty. Thus he was dependent for recreation 
on social intercourse of an amusing nature, on 
the theatre, on sport and the hospitality of a 
limited number of chosen friends. I have been 
disposed to think, since my acquaintance with 
King Edward, that the great misfortune of his 
life—a misfortune shared by his country—was 
that his Mother lived too long, not too long in 
the general sense of the word, but too long for 
the welfare of her son and successor. During 
the last twenty years of Queen Victoria’s long 
reign, the Prince of Wales had not enough to 
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do. He had to perform occasionally in public, 
but even then with less opportunity of making 
himself known to the nation than his wife, the 
Princess of Wales, enjoyed. Ministers neglected, 
even despised him as a possible factor in politics. 
The higher aristocracy gave him the cold 
shoulder, and drove him more and more into 
the society of wealthy and parvenu financiers. 
Any slip of the tongue or the foot became good 
copy for the press and for the small-talk of the 
club-room. Had Queen Victoria, in view of her 
advancing years, taken her son into partner- 
ship, she would probably have found him zeal- 
ous for work, loyally deferent to her authority, 
and a shrewd and useful successor to her hus- 
band as a private adviser on general politics. 
As it was, the best years of a man’s life, say 
from forty to sixty were to a great extent wasted, 
and King Edward came to the throne with a 
vitality already debilitated by the years of 
waiting. To have reigned ten years longer 
would have been no advantage—might even 
have been a disaster. Had he reigned ten years 
earlier the face of European history might have 
been changed. King Edward inherited from 
his Guelph ancestors the hot temperament 
which had shown itself so unfortunately in the 
days of the Regency, when it must be remem- 
bered that excesses arising from such a tempera- 
ment were fashionable, popular, and almost 
demanded by the public from royal personages. 
When King Edward came to the throne he was 
verging on old age, and the gaieties and frailties 
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of youth were things of the past. His desire 
for amusement led to his being the centre of a 
very limited circle of friends, but as King he 
never laid aside his Crown in order to partake 
of mere pleasure. 

King Edward had to play so many parts in 
his life, that hardly any person could speak of 
that life as a whole. The parts would have to 
be pieced together; but it is pleasant to dwell 
upon the keynote of his whole nature, which 
was his wish to see others happy, peaceful 
and contented around him. 

King—Master—Friend: Edward VII was a 
great King and his name will live in history. 
Kind and indulgent, he was at the same time 
a strict Master, and those who served under 
him will remember him for this. King Edward 
was the best and truest of friends, and there 
are many who can testify to this, old and young, 
rich and poor, to whom his friendship has 
been a substantial help in a life’s career. 
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“ The House of Murray are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise in bringing Disraeli’s Life for the first time to the people’s 
use. The new edition, incorporating Mr. Buckle’s revision of his 
own share and some annotation to that of Monypenny, is an 
improvement on the old, not so much because the original was 
too costly as that a classic which will not travel loses half its 
value. As they stand now, the two volumes hold not only Dis- 
raeli’s life but the whole epoch of party which he, above all men, 
created, and are certainly none too long for his party to re-read 
now that that epoch at last is closed.’’"—The Times. 


“It is a book built, we may say, into the lasting masonry of 
English records, and never can be displaced.””—Observer. 


“ A wonderful bargain. All the recent writers on Disraeli have 
quarried from it, but it remains a book which every thinking 
man and woman ought to read and enjoy.”—Daily Mail. 


“However many newcomers there may be as biographers of 
Disraeli, the names of Monypenny and Buckle must always be 
associated with the statesman as authors of the standard life, 
which will not be superseded.”—Glasgow Heraid. 
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A FOUR-PART STUDY IN BIOGRAPHY. 
(SCOTT, HOGG, LOCKHART AND JOANNA BAILLIE.) 
By DONALD CARSWELL, Author of ‘Brother Scots.’ Tlustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Scott, as seen by Lockhart, is predominantly the Scott of the study, 
of the domestic circle and of polite society. We get no clear picture of 
Scott, the man of the world and business. Of Scott’s business affairs, 
indeed, Lockhart knew little more than that the subject was a disagreeable 
one. Yet the course of Scott’s business dealings constitutes the whole 
tragedy of Abbotsford. It is in this perspective that Mr. Carswell has 
pictures Scott's life. The first half of the book consists of a vivid 

iographical sketch in which the tragedy is traced step by step from its 
first thoughtless beginnings in 1800 to the catastrophe of 1826. This is 
followed by studies of other vital aspects of Scott as reflected by the lives 
of James Hogg (‘ the Ettrick Shepherd ’}, Lockhart and Joanna Baillie. 
From the whole emerges the portrait, not of a sentimentalized demigod, 
but of a very great and very pathetic human being. 


TOWARDS DISASTER. 
THE GREEK ARMY IN ASIA MINOR IN 1921, 


By H.R.H. PRINCE ANDREW OF GREECE. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Horror was evoked eight years ago by the announcement that 
Prince Andrew of Greece, a nephew of Queen Alexandra, had been 
court-martialled and condemned to be shot; an execution which was 
only prevented by very strong measures from outside. The reason of 
the court-martial was the Prince’s alleged share in the disasters of 1921. 
In this book he gives a clear and concise account of that campaign, begun 
in highest hopes like a new Crusade to free Asia Minor from the domination 
of the Turk, and ending in utter failure. Lack of prevision in judging the 
country and the enemy's resources; lack of provision of supplies; 
lack of decision in strategy and precision in tactics; lack of unity, and 
above all, no lack of political intrigue, all contributed to the disaster. 
Scapegoats had to be found, and Prince Andrew was one. His story 
should appeal to all interested in Greece and in military history. 


A WOMAN OF THE TUDOR AGE. 
Edited by LADY CECILIE GOFF. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 


Katherine Willoughby, at the age of fourteen, became the fourth 
wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. At twenty-six she became 
a widow, and, identifying herself with the Protestant party, she became 
the friend of many leading reformers, notably Latimer. After the early 
deaths of her two sons, she married her gentleman-usher, Richard Bertie, 
and during the Marian persecutions they were forced to flee to the Continent. 
Her letters are full of character, and give a very interesting picture of 
life in Tudor times, with its lights and shades. The ‘ good old days’ are 
good indeed toread about. but they had their disadvantages in actual living. 


CHARACTERS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


An 18th Century MS. With a Foreword by LORD GORELL. Square 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a literary discovery of a most unusual kind. An old leather 
bound book of manuscript, full of maxims and reflections which are the 
product of a singularly acute and penetrating mind, was found in 1919 
by a dealer, stowed away, so far as he can now remember, in a piece of 
oid furniture picked up in the neighbourhood of Twickenham or 
Teddington. On the title page occur the words ‘A Pope. Twikeam.’ For 
ten years the finder hoarded the book, which he called his ‘ second Bible.’ 
Whether Alexander Pope be the author or no—and facsimiles of an 
authenticated letter in his handwriting and also of a page of these 
Characters and Observations are given for the purpose of comparison— 
it cannot be doubted that in this book are preserved reflections of such 
wit and wisdom as to deserve a wide appreciation. 


THE CONGREVES. 
GENERAL SIR WALTER CONGREVE, V.C., AND HIS SON, MAJOR 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, V.C. 
By Lreut. Cot. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O., and PAMELA 
FRASER. With a Foreword by FiELD-MarsHAL H.R.H. THE Duke 
oF ConNAUGHT, K.G. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 

Family and military history can hardly show a parallel to the 

Congreves, both members of the same famous regiment, the Rifie Brigade, 
and both V.C.’s. Sir Walter lived to bea Corps Commander in France 
and subsequently Governor of Malta; while ‘Billy’ was cut off in the 
flower of his glorious youth at the age of 25, the first of all the army 
to be awarded the V.C., D.S.O., and M.C., and recommended for command 
of a brigade. The General’s distinguished military career began in 1885; 
‘Billy’s’ began and ended in the Great War. Both were English gentlemen 
in the truest and noblest sense of the word ; both died in their country’s 
service; both leave a fadeless memory. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.1., Author of ‘Studies of 
Indian Life and Sentiment,’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net. 

Twenty-five years ago India was in a ferment over the partition of 
Bengal, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller was much in the limeiight. Though due 
for an easier appointment elsewhere, he undertook the administration and 
settlement of Assam and brought to bear, apparently with eminent 
success, his great abilities and thirty years’ experience of India (on the 
spot). He risked his future career and lost, because Lord Morley with 
six months’ experience of India (in the India Office) ‘knew better’! 
Before that episode Sir Bampfylde held many interesting and responsible 
posts in India, including sitting in Council (but not always in unity) with 
Curzon, Kitchener and Minto. Since the episode he has had many varied 
experiences, including conciliation work in Irish troubles, service in France 
and controlling the nation’s timber during the war. Administrator, 
traveller, philosopher and author, he here gives us a most interesting book. 
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BEING LETTERS WRITTEN, \yeo-1778, BY A YOUNG MAN TO HIS 
SISTERS. 

Edited by his Great-great-great Niece, SusAN M. Rapciirre, With 

Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The writer of these letters, Samuel Johnson, was the nephew of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and a frequent visitor at his uncle’s house in 
Leicester Square. Sir Joshua, who is seen from an intimate angle, 
is often criticized, somewhat unfavourably, but towards the close of 
his short life the writer recognizes Sir Joshua’s generosity towards him, 
His namesake, Dr. Johnson, however, wins Samuel’s admiration from 
the first: the letter he devotes to an account of him forms a new and 
striking testimony to the impression made on his contemporaries by 
the great lexicographer. Others who fiit across the pages are Garrick, 
the Sheridans, Oliver Goldsmith, the Thrales, and Hannah More. The 
letters contain also vivid first-hand descriptions of the first regatta ever 
held in England and of the scene in Westminster Hall during the celebrated 
trial of the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy. 


DOMINATION. 
SOME NAPOLEONIC EPISODES. 
By MARJORIE JOHNSTON. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s.net. 


The Napoleonic era has been dealt with by many, and from many 
angles. This is from the angle of 18, written with all youth’s vigour and 
love of colour and the picturesque, yet with the skill and knowledge of 
far maturer years. The theme of the book is Napoleon’s personal 
domination of character from the time when in 1795 as a young artillery 
officer he was emerging into the limelight, to 1840, when, 19 years dead, 
he was still dominating France at his final funeral. Year by year we are 
given a vivid sketch dealing with Napoleon or his family, or his marshals or 
his campaigns—some grave, some gay, but all illustrating the point of 
Domination. 


THE ARROW OF GLENLYON. 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY, Ph.D., Author of ‘Idealism and Foreign 
Policy.’ With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

This book comes as a wholesome and interesting corrective to the 
mass of sentimental and pseudo-romantic rubbish that has from time to 
time been written about the Highlands in the ‘ good old days.’ In the 
spacious time of Queen Elizabethlife even in rich England, under aglittering 
surface, was hardly easy or refined, and in poor Scotland it certainly wasnot. 
The struggle for existence meant every man for himself, and even clan 
loyalty was ruled by this, ‘The Arrow of Glenlyon' was the head of 
a branch of the Clan MacGregor which was thep in much adversity. The 
author, from an exhaustive study of all available records and from tradition, 
has produced an extraordinarily interesting and skilful account of what 
life, with its struggles and shifts, hard fighting, lean years, intrigues and, 
at times, real romance was. 


